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‘LOGAOEDIC’ METRE IN GREEK COMEDY 
31g | 430, 


By JoHN WILLIAMS WHITE 


HORIAMBUS (-vv-) or “catalectic dactylic dipody” (-vu|—,)? 
Pure choriambic cola (-vu— -vu— and -vu_ vu ~vvu-_) or 
“syncopated dactyls” (vu | ee [-vu | and ~vvu | Le | -uvu | L | —UU | Le ) fr 
Choriambic dimeter (v-v_ -vu-) or “syncopated logaoedics” (ui -v| 
L_|-vu|t.)? Antispastic dimeter (Glyconic: v-.v v_v_) or “loga- 
oedic tetrapody” with ‘dactyl’ in the second place (vit |-vu|—v|-,) ?- 
Polyschematist dimeter (G_.G ~vu_) or “logaoedic tetrapody” with 
‘dactyl’ in the third place (G:i|-G|-vu|_,)? In a word, the 
' metrical explanations of forms that abound in Greek poetry which are 
given by eminent Greek metricians, or a theory of the ‘rhythmical’ 
structure of these forms that has little, if any, support in ancient 
tradition? These questions are of importance sufficient to warrant a 
thorough reconsideration of the material to which they relate. 
Definitions of logaoedic metre are given by Hephaestion and Aristi- 
des Quintilianus. These, unhappily, are not complete. The reason of 
this, however, is apparent: the metre was relatively unimportant. Both 
authors add their statements about it to their general treatment of the 
larger subjects of dactylic and anapaestic metres. But the essential fact 
is made clear. Hephaestion briefly defines logaoedic metre to be the 
combination, within the same colon, of two or more dactyls with a 
trochaic syzygy, or, in ascending rhythm, of two or more anapaests with 
a catalectic iambic syzygy (bacchius). The most noted form, he adds, 
in the second category has four anapaests, the first of which may be a 
spondee or iambus.' Logaoedic cola, thus defined, are comparatively 
rare in Greek comedy.? 





1 Heph. 25, 12 ff. and 29, 12 ff. (Westphal), and Schol. Heph. 163, 13 ff. Cf. 


Arist. Quintilianus 33, 30 ff. and 34, 5 ff. (Jahn) = 52 and 53 (M.). 
2 For examples of this metre, see Thesm. 1136-1159, p. 20 below. This lyric is 
altogether singular in the great number of logacedic cola it contains. 
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Modern writers on Greek metre, G. Hermann (sparingly), Bockh, 
Rossbach and Westphal, and many others, have extended the applica- 
tion of the term ‘logaoedic’ to include cola that contain a single 
‘dactyl’ (or single, but isolated, ‘dactyls’). This view of logaoedic 
metre, chiefly through the powerful exposition of Rossbach and West- 
phal, is now current. It has recently been strongly re-enforced by 
the acute reasoning of Goodell.! But it is not the view of the Greek 
metricians, who, while they are not always in accord in the application 
of their theory, agree that the cola which are now under considera- 
tion are to be measured differently. According to Heliodorus and 
Hephaestion, the unit of measurement is here a ‘foot’ that in its 
normal form contains four syllables and six times (xpévor). 

The current ‘logaoedic’ measurement of the metres in question has 
twice received fairly complete exposition in its application to Greek 
comedy, in Rossbach and Westphal’s Speczelle Griechische Metrik® and 
in J. H. H. Schmidt’s Antike Compositionslehre*® But, so far as I am 
aware, the lyrics and stichic periods of comedy that have been classified 
as ‘logaoedic’ have never been fully presented in any modern treatise 
in the forms demanded by ancient metrical theory. I purpose, there- 
fore, in what follows to analyze them in accordance with the doctrine 
of Hephaestion, with such aid as may be got from the Heliodorean 
metrical scholia on Aristophanes. Fair opportunity will thus be afforded 
for comparison. 

I exclude from present consideration the lyrics in Aristophanes 
written, in whole or in part, in the metre made famous by Telesilla. 
There are six of these lyrics, besides isolated occurrences of the line, in 
Aristophanes, and the form occurs also in Cratinus and Hermippus; 
but the Telesilleum, according to Hephaestion,* is a mixed Ionic colon, 
and the discussion of it belongs elsewhere. 





1 Chapters on Greek Metric, pp. 212 ff. 
2 Third edit., pp. 653-669. 

3 See pp. CLXXXVI-CCCLXXV. 

4 See Heph. 35, 19 ff. (W.). 
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Il Choriambic Cola 


The Choriambus, as such, disappears under the current modern’ 
analysis. It is no longer a fundamental foot (-vv—) used as consti- 
tuent element of a uérpov zpwrdrurov, but a catalectic dactylic dipody 
(-vv|-,). Hephaestion, however, for whom this zovs was as real an 
element in metre as the dactyl or iambus, devotes a chapter of his 
Manual to it. The chapter begins (30, 6 ff.) : 7d xXoptauBuKoy cvvri- 
Berar pev Kal xaBapdv, ocvvtiberar 8% Kal emipixrov mpos Tas iapBiKds* 
ws énimay 8é, dre Katadnxrixdy éorw, eis Thy iapBiKnv Kataxdeida 
mepaiottat, Toit eorw, cis dudiBpaxvv, 7 Baxxeiov Sid Tiv aduaopov. 
This simple statement adequately explains the metrical constitution of 
many lyrics in Aristophanes. 


Nubes 510-517 


9\\> » , a 3 7 
ah Oe oS ates THs avopeias \ ee pae ic: 
ovveKa TAUTYS. 
evtuxia yévouto TAv- teu UROL 
Opdrw, dt. mponkwv evel le 
és Bald ris HAtkias AU, ep 
515 vewrépors THY Pvow av- Gaiden, SUUL, 
TOU Tpaypacw xpwtilerat oD ei lee ome 
Kal copiav émackel. ATs We 


In order to secure greater ease in analysis, the cola are here printed 
separately, each in its own line, after the manner of the Alexandrines. 
Catalexis marks the close of a period or hypermetron. The combina- 
tion of choriambic cola in Aristophanes is generally hypermetrical. 
Hiatus and syllaba anceps in acadalectic cola are extremely rare; they 
will be noted whenever they thus occur. 

The commation that has just been quoted (Nubes 510-517) begins 
with an anapaestic movement. Compare the beginning of the comma- 
tion that introduces the parabasis in the Vespae (1009 ff.), where the 
lyric movement that follows is trochaic. 

The remaining cola are all dimeters, rhythmic wddes of the normal 
measurement of eight syllables and twelve times, with catalexis in 2, 6, 
and the commonly allowed irrational element in the odd places of the 
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iambic dimeter (5). The cola are pure choriambic (3), or mixed 
choriambic (1, 2, 4, 6), or iambic (5). The designation of 1 and 2 
respectively as “first Glyconic”’ and “first Pherecratean”’ and of the 
union of the two as “first Priapean” is modern and highly objectionable. 


Nubes 700-706 = 804-813 


> 3 lal 
804 dp aicOdave mAciota Ov 7- i caus aus 
pas ayal” airiy’ wv i 
4 6 lal e ” 58° 4 gy ae 
povas Oebv; ws éotw 60° Erousos amav- viv— —-vuvoYue 
a aA x 
808 ta Opav os av KeAevys. leer Wins 
AS saa, \ 2 4 — 
ov 8° avdpos éxrerAnypévou 5 uvGuu-v_- 

810 kal avep@s émnppéevov U0. gu 
yvovs dmoAawpes 6 Te trEiorov Sivacat, BVUS+LUUn oii 
Taxéws* irel yap rws Ta ToL- Woe, as 

a > re 
adv6” érépa tpererOar. Ue Ue 


On the constitution of this lyric, cf. Schol. Ven. 804: xopéapBos 
Siuetpos axatddyxros* xopiauBos Siuerpos Katadyxtixds (Thiemann, 
ducarddynxtos V)* tauBos mevOnupepys* ard xopiapBov Bacews <is 
xopiapBov* tauBos Siwerpos KatadyKtixds* tapBos dimerpos axatdAnxTOs * 
dé xopiauBov Bdcews cis tauBov' xopiauBiKdv tpiwerpov aKxataddyxKTOV* 
xopiap Bos EpOnuywepys. The Scholiast divides the text of 3, 4: povas 
Gedv; ws|erouos 63° (?) éoriy arav|ta Spav ds av xededyns. He 
overlooks 8. 

The proper disposition of 3, 4 is notoriously difficult.1 Order, how- 
ever, may be restored by certain simple transpositions and a single slight 
change of text: éorw 68° éromos in 807 for the reading of the Mss., 
érouos 60° éoriv, and eis 8° dropov dtrav méoys, taxuor in 703 f. for 
taxis 8° Gray eis aropov wéons. When the order became confused 
TéxirT gave rise to raxds 8’. With ~-vuu (3) as the second syzygy 
of a lyric iambic trimeter, cf. Ran. 398 (“Iaxye wodvriunre, péAos 
€optns), 399, 403 (v-vuv) and in a lyric tetrameter, Plut. 292. See 
also Eccl. 971 = 975. The occurrence of Y-vuv as the first syzygy of 
a lyric iambic trimeter or dimeter (5) is not rare. Cf. Ach. 1158 = 


™ See Luthmer, De Choriambico et Lonico a minore diiambi loco positis (1884), 
p- 45 f. Von Wilamowitz in his /sy//os von Epidauros (1886), p. 136, classified this 
lyric as Ionic. 
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1170, Eccl. 972, Thesm. 353, 999, Vesp. 1466. On the occurrence of 
--vuv in a choriambic colon, where the text is not to be impugned, see 
the next lyric. The correspondence of choriamb and iambic syzygy 
(3) is not uncommon. See the second lyric below (Vesp. 526 ff.). 
On the apparent initial anapaest in 8, see p. 8. 
Cola 7-9 are lacking in the ode. 


Nubes 949-958 = 1024-1033 


949 viv deiEerov TH miotvw (eo a sO Ue 
Tois mepioeElouce Ue Moe 
Adyourt Kal ppovricr Kat Uav— suu, 

952 yvwpoTiros pepipvats, es Mia 
A€ywv ayeivwv ToTEpos heusus uu 
gavyceta. viv yap amas youve 
évOade Kivdvvos aveirar codias, Suva -vut Zul 

97 As mépe Tois nots Pirous SUU=huLU— 
éotiy dywv péyioros. UUs Uae 


Bergk proposed A€ywv dpeivwv mérepos (5) to replace the reading of 
the Mss. érdrepos atroiv A€éywv dweivwv, in which the dual adroiv isa 
gloss on an original wérepos. In the antode of 5, 6, read with R and 
V cidaipoves 8° Hoav ap ot| lavres rér ext tOv mporépwv. In 6 
favres tor ézi is the sole example of an iambic syzygy of this form 
(--vvv) in a choriambic dimeter in Aristophanes, but it has just been 
seen that both this form and v_vvu occur as the first syzygy in iambic 
cola that are constituent parts of these choriambic lyrics. 


Vespae 526-545 = 631-647 


Xo. viv d€ rov éx Onperépov 1 SU UUs 
/ if 5 Cal me | 

yupvaciov rEyew TL Et aE EES 
Kawov, Orws pavyoe — Ws We 


529 Bd. éveyxdrw pou dedpo TiHv | tambic foreaeiee 


KioTyV TIS ws TaxXLOTO. 
530 érap gavel roids Tis wv . 
ae ‘ , Iambic tetrameter. 
hv tavta mapaxedevy ; 
532 Xo. pa Kata Tov veaviay aU! Woe 


tovoe Neyer. Spas yap os BreuUs, uUEUe 
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oor peéyas éor’ aywv vov OU: Vanes 
535 Kal wept TOV amrdvTwv Nie Coe 
elrep, O pn YEVOLTO, KUUS Un0 
ovtos €OcAe Kparnoas a JuuLga2 


BS. kat pnv da adv rAeEn y awdGs 
pvynpoovva ypawoua “ya. 
539 i. ri yap pad” ipeis, Hv 60é 


; Iambic tetrameter. 


; Iambic tetrameter. 


* 540 pe TO AOyw KpaTHTH; 

Xo. ovkere mperButav dxXos 10° Kae, Se 
xpyoysos gar ovd’ axapy* 2UUe, ae 
oxwrropevor 0° ev Tais ddois RI a aa 
OarrAopopor Kadovpel’, avr- Suu ous 


wpooiay KEAVHY. UU L eee 


’ Bentley and Porson, demanding exact choriambic correspondence in 
choriambic cola (-vu— with -vv—), proposed many changes of text in 
this lyric, the former rovdi (533) for révde R V, yévo.8” ob| Tos 7 
eOedwv (536 £.) for yevorro vdv ovros é6éka R V, and the latter viv 
8) (526) for vdv 8 RV, dei te A€yew (527) for A€yew mu Sei R V, 
o eOcha (537), os 8° ext mavr’ éAjdvdey (636) for ws 8& wavr’ éxe- 
AyAvbey RV. In the last case Porson doubted the equivalence of 
choriambic dimeter and Glyconic. I know no exact parallel to this in 
comedy (Hermann proposed one in Thesm. 990 = 995 —see p. 20 
below), but this correspondence is not so difficult as that in Eq. 332 = 
406, where the parody fixes the form and forbids emendation. In 534 
Bentley added viv, transferring it from 536. Porson corrected (542 f.) 
8 av év raiow ddoicw (dd0is R) daca . . . Kadoiued’ R V to the 
reading given above. The last syzygy of colon 13 of the antode is 
lacking in the Mss. 

Besides the four cases of correspondence of choriambus with iambic 
syzygy that are found in the lyric under consideration, the following 
also occur in cola that have not been emended: ~Su— Lys. 324 = 338, 
You, Lys. (326. 340, Yu Ach. 119 Ta 563. thus oo oceer 
four times, YOu_ twice, and —~vvv- once. 

I add, in order to afford means of comparison, the correspondences 
in lyric iambic syzygies, the text of which has not been emended, that 
occur among the lyrics discussed in this paper: G-u. Nub. 951 = 1026, 
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Lys. 321 = 335, etc., etc., v_uow Nub. 705 — 809, U-vY¥Y Nub. 954 
= 1028, Yu Eccl. 969 = 972, Guuv— Ach. 1157 — 1169, Vesp. 
1455 = 1467, Lys. 325 = 339 and 328= 342, uso Ach. 1158 
= 1170, GuuvtY Ach. 1156 = 1168, Yauuuy Vesp. 1454 = 1466, 
Guvery (?) Lys. 324 = 338, Y_Y_ (?) Eccl. g11 (ody wer povraipos ) 
== OT9 (pis). 

Lysistrata 321-334 — 335-349 


<< » ‘\ _ 
835 nKovTa yap Tupoyépov- Uae Sts 
” »” 
tas dvopas éppev, otedexn Cava pO 
’ 4 
depovtas worep Badavevcovras Weta pte 
, c — _ — 
és roAw ws tpitédavrov Bdpos, UuvGlY_GuL 
/ > a“ an _ 
Sewdtat’ dredrodvras éxdv 5 Uuuy— uve 
iJ XN ~ S © 
340 ws Tupl xpy Tas pucapas —VU— —UUK 
yuvaixas avOpaxeveww * aT ag) CPR 
3 3 
341 ds @ Oed uy mor eyw See BUS 
» 
Tumpapevas tdout, Buus .u-/ 
342 GAAQ wor€wov Kal pavwav 10 Guuu— uve 
, ¢ 
proapevas “EXAdda Kal moAiras, BUU UU 
ae 
ép olorep & xpvooAdda Cie epugua 
345 modwovxe Tas Exxov edpas. CUsve UU. 
n e 
kai ce KadXO Etupaxov @ ays ae 
Tpitoyever, a Tis éxel- i Ro SS 
vas troripmpnow avyp, OU Ue 
/ oo > ce lol 
pepe vowp pf” Hudv. 5 gi ome 


The colon corresponding to 345 is lacking in the ode. 

Three forms are found in the first half of a choriambic dimeter in: 
this lyric that have not previously occurred: (1) uuuv— (4, 5, 10). 
Cf. Vesp. 1453 = 1465, 1455, 1456 — 1468, and the discussion of 
Aves 1372 ff. (p. 11 f.), a comic parody. The same form occurs as the 
first syzygy of an iambic dimeter in Ach. 1156, 1157. (2) -vuv- (5, 
10). Cf. Vesp. 1467. Also in an iambic dimeter in Ach. 1169. 
(3) vu-v- (13). This anapaest is generally excluded by the commenta- 
tors, beginning with Bentley, who proposed cas wodody’, not in itself 
a felicitous change of text. Another apparent instance of the anapaest 
in choriambic verse occurs in Eccles. 940 = 944, but this cannot be 
cited as evidence of the usage of Aristophanes, since in Eccles. 938 ff. 
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the poet is imitating the common form of the scolium, in which the 
metrical constitution of the last two verses is uncertain. To pass to 
iambics, raxéws in Nub. 812 is no doubt a dissyllable, and in Thesm. 
355 the metre may be Ionic: uvv_v-v-— (anaclasis). The anapaest 
does not occur, so far as I have observed, in any of the pure iambic 
lyrics of Aristophanes. On the other hand, it is found in two poly- 
schematist dimeters in both R and V, Vesp. 1461 = 1473. Seep. 23. 
In Vesp. 1458, Kiister’s change of dvcews (R, V) to Pvceos is probably 
right. Here the antode (1470) shows uvv. The natural inference 
from these facts is that the anapaest is faulty in all these places, espe- 
cially when one recalls to mind the assault that Aristophanes, in Ran. 
1322 ff., makes upon its use by Euripides in Glyconics. See p. 29 ff. 

A form of iambic dimeter occurs in the antode of this lyric (4) 
that must be accounted defective (_uv-vu --v-), but who shall say 
that Aristophanes did not compose it? Here also the commentators 
have essayed changes: ws tpitaAavtaia Bapos Bentley, detpo rpirddav- 
tov tu Bapos Reisig, etc., but the same fault is found in two iambic 
dimeters in the same play (Lys. 277 278). Reisig’s conclusion that 
the two cola just cited are Glyconics is invalidated (to say no more) by 
the strictness of Glyconic form everywhere maintained by Aristophanes. 

To avoid the correspondence You- in 7, Meineke proposed ras 
kvvas for yvvaixas (Mss.). 

On the form of the catalexis of the trimeter in 3 compare the tetra- 
meter in Av. 1724 f. 


Ecclesiazusae 968-971 = 972-975 


Kal TAUTA MEeVTOL METpLWS ae toes Bie 
969 mpos THY eunv avayKny as 
> CARE I a | iA ou be u 
cipnuey eotiv. od d€ por, v0. ie 
iN 
970 diArarov, @ tkerevw, =e ee 
dvoigov aomagov pe* dua SUae = UUU 
/ m” 
TOL O€ TOVOUS EXW. -vunve 


Two choriambic tetrameters and an iambic dimeter and dochmius. 
The dochmius is here admirably adapted to express the emotion of the 
singer, and occurs in just this form, in connection with iambics, else- 
where in Aristophanes in passages of intense feeling, in comic imitation 
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or parody of tragedy. Cf. Ach. 1219, 1221; Nub. 1163, 1164; Vespae 
73° = 744 (Yvv-v—|Guv-v_) and 873 = 890. On the form of the 
fifth colon, see p. 4 f. In 970, & ixeredw is a case of synizesis, since 
the resolution of either long of the choriamb (here it would be -vuvy | 
v--) is unheard of in Aristophanes, except in parody (pp. 11 ff.). 


Acharnenses 1150-1161 = 1162-1173 


> fod 
1160 “Avtivaxov tov WaKxados teeeU se UU 
/ A 
tov Evyypadi) Tov ped€wv rroinTHv, es ee, 
e .s Cal / lal 
ws pev atrA® Oyw, KaKds SOS WE 
éforeoeev 6 Leds * em 
os y eue Tov TAnpova An- 6 Suu) uu R 
1155 vata xopnyGv aréAvo’ adeurvov. aUUa(aUU— Ulu 
ov ér éridoune TevOidos GuuvtYu_u 
6 e ? > ia - u 
Sedpevov, @ 8° aatynuevyn wuuUS Yous 
i 4 ta r lle’ / / _— u vu 
ailovoa mapados ért tpamelyn Keyevy m-vuu vouun Youd 
éxedAou* Kata pér- ae ay pee ee Ses 
1160 Aovros AaPeiv aitod Kiwy ye at 
< / 4 
apTacaca evyo. sei we 


Two choriambic pentameters enclosing a tetrameter, followed by two 
iambic hypermetra. The close of the first iambic hypermetron is 
marked by hiatus in the ode and by syllaba anceps in the antode. The 
contrast in form between the iambic hypermetra is admirably adapted 
to heighten the comic effect of the sentiment. The triseme syllable at 
the beginning of an iambic dipody (10, 12) is now clearly established 
by the authority of Aristoxenus.* 

Cf. Schol. E (cod. Estensis III D 8) on 1150 ff.: Sump Kal 9 Tov 
dpoiwy Svas exovoa Tas mepiddovs SwdeKaxdAovs’ dv Td TpBTov xopiop- 
Buxdv Siverpov dxatdédnxtov' 7d B’ év pev tH mpdty repiddw éoriv 
iapBixdv, ev d&€ TH Sevtépa mepiddm xopiapBucdv, errr SE ovyyevés TH 
Tov iapBixod* To Tpirov, xopiapBiKov: EpPOnuipepes TO TETapTov. 

Elmsley, objecting to the correspondence in 2, proposed rév pédcov 
tov pedréwv for tov Evyypady tov (tv R) pedréwv of the Mss. The 
form of colon 2 in the ode recurs in Ran. 213. 





1 See Grenfell and Hunt, Zhe Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part I, IX (p. 15, Col. II). 
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Isolated choriambic periods and single cola are found elsewhere in 
the comedies, as the tetrameter Aves 1724 f. at the close of an iambo- 
trochaic series; the catalectic trimeter Ran. 213 ; the catalectic dimeter, 
at the close of a trochaic period in each case, Eccl. go2 = 908, 905 = 
gto; and the succession of catalectic dimeters, Pax 785-787 = 807- 
809, in transition to dactyls. 

Choriambic cola and periods occurred in other plays of Aristophanes, 
no longer extant, and in those of other poets of the Old Comedy. 
Hephaestion (30, 21 ff.) quotes the AioAogikwy (10 Kock) : 


re ° 
ovK éTOs, @ yuvaixes, 2002), va= 
Tal KAKOIoW Has ALES Ops 
> 
prdow exacted’ avdpes* Vian ocr 
st Ds 4 lal 
davai yap epya dpdcar UU Vie 
/ > > 
AapBavopecO” tr adrdv. SVU 


Cf. Eupolis, KoAaxes 163 (Kock) : 


a / X ” 

os xapirwv pev ole aUUn Ui 

KadAaBidas dé Baiver, UV, Us 
/ ‘\ , 

onoapidas dé yee, a0, Wee 

pipra de xpeurrerar. Ulin ile 


The last colon,’ in appearance, is the catalectic form of the preceding 
cola. ‘The sentiment precludes the dochmius. See above, p. 8 f. 

Pure acatalectic dimeters occur among the fragments of Aristophanes 
in rr and 533 (K.). A tetrameter, quoted by Hephaestion (31, 16), 
occurred in the “Audidpews (30) : 


~ \ 2 -/ n 
otda EV apXaLov Tl dpdv —-VUV— —--—UK 


Kovxt A€AnO” ewavrdv. SUE Uae 


This has been called “first Priapean” (p. 4). It occurs not infre- 
quently in Aristophanes in extant plays. Cf. Ach. 1152 f. = 1164 f,, 
Nub. 512 f£., 567 f. = 599 f., 957 f.= 1032 f. In the KeAaxes of 
Eupolis (159) it is used by line in a fragment of sixteen verses. Cf. 
also Eupolis 38 and 361. 


‘ This combination has been much discussed, and it is thought by some scholars to 
be the basis of the forms of scoliastic verse that are found in Eccl. 941 = 945 and 
Vesp. 1245-1247. See p. 17 below. 
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Cratinus used the pentameter in the IvAaéa (G2 Join Lys. 328-h 
= 342 f., and in varying form Ach. 1150 f. = 1162 fetio4 tse 66.f 

In the Lysistrata (319, 320) Aristophanes employs two catalectic 
choriambic tetrameters to introduce the parodos of the women: 


Avyviv Sox por KaOopav aU, Awe 
Kat Karvov @ yuvaixes auth, Wee 
@oTEp TUpds Kaopévov* SU aps 
orevotéov €or Oarrov. OOS Wee 


He has the same verse elsewhere: Nub. VOO Fea S04. 1., O40 f= 
1024 f., 951 f. = 1026 f., Lys. 327 = 341, Eccl. 970 = OQiféle Ane 
iambic syzygy which begins the period has the fixed constitution __v_ 
except twice, where it is u-v_. Anacreon had used the verse in a freer 
form (frag. 24) : 


ee 
avaretouat O pos “Odvp- vuuU_uU 
mov TTEpvyecou Kovpais SUUL uae 
DS \ * > 3 ‘\ > \ 
8a. tov "Epwr’* od yap éuol vuuU—_uUK 
mais €BéXer ovvnBav. UUs Ua 


The metricians were here in doubt as to the constitution of the first 
foot. Did it result from the resolution of a choriambus or of a pure 
iambic dipody? Cf. Heph. 31, 6 ff.: "Avaxpéwy S& ézerydevce THY 
mpatny ovgvyiav dv dAov gopatos ex TpiBpdxeos Kal iduBov rojo, 
Ws evar Kownv Avow THs Te xXopiapBiKAs Kal THs iapBuns. Cf. Schol. 
Heph. 181, 14 ff. 

Aristophanes can have felt no objection to this form 7z zzsedf, since 
he employs it in the iambic part of mixed choriambic cola, not only in 
dimeters (Vesp. 1453 = 1465, 1455, 1456 = 1468, Lys. 324, 325), but 
also in a trimeter (Thesm. 992 f.), and in a pentameter (Lys. 328 f.).; 
but in a well-known passage, with rare humor, he has used Anacreon’s 
peculiar tetrameter ‘with variations’ to travesty the extravagances of 
the dithyrambic poet Cinesias. In Aves 1372 f. he introduces Cinesias 
singing the very words of the lyric poet: 

1372 £. dvamréropar dy mpos “OAvprov rreptyecou Kovpats * 

vuvu. VU. VU VK. 


Hereupon the comic poet immediately begins to ring all possible 
changes (they are all impossible according to his own practice) on the 
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form of the choriambus, by means of resolution and contraction. He 
has Cinesias first display his complicated art by a variation in the first 
foot of a verse that certainly was not Anacreontic : 


1373 f. éroyat 8’ 6ddv ddXor ex GAAaY perewy — 


VURUY AVUR UU 


Cinesias is rudely interrupted by Peithetaerus, but continues, varying 
the first and second feet : 


1376 f. apdBw dpevi cdpari te véav eperwv — 


VVURUYU AQYUYY UU 


He is again interrupted, but now with a warm welcome, and goes on 
heartily, with iambic and antispastic variations : 


1380. dpus yeverOar Bovrouar AvyvPOoyyos anddv. 


wee Ve Re Ve UR OU 


He continues with renewed spirit, in spite of remonstrance, introducing 
the following interrupted ‘ heptameter’ by a catalectic Telesilleum and 
ending it with broken Ionics (anaclasis) : 


1393 f. eidwra werewdv 
> / > cal ‘4 
aidepodpopwv OLWVWV Tavaodeipwy — 
a—VU ee 


_VUUR eee —-UVR — 
(wér says Peithetaerus, but the poet forges ahead :) 


1395 f. tov dAddpo- 
pov dAduevos ap avénwv rvoaior. Batny — 
vuvy 


vuuUUY VULYU ove 


And finally makes a triumphant finish in two finely variegated tetra- 
meters whose choriambic tone is nevertheless skillfully preserved : 


1398 f. roré pev voriav oreixwv mpds 68dv, Tore 8° ad Bopéa 
cima meAdlwv adipevov aifepos avrAaka Téuvov. 
vuevyU —.. VvueUYU VU 


ale wVUUYU .UUK VVee 
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Since Aristophanes himself never resolves either long of the choriam- 
bus nor contracts its shorts, his audience would be quick to appreciate 
the inimitable skill with which he genially brought the resources of 
metric into the service of his art as comic poet. 


Il Antispastic Cola 


Since G. Hermann’s assault upon the antispast and his celebrated 
invention of a “basis,” scholars have fought shy of this much abused 
foot and it has disappeared from the modern books.t Hermann, to be 
sure, could not completely abandon the choriamb, and in his hands 
Sappho’s xar@vaicxer, KvOépy’, aBpos “Adwus' ti xe Ociwev; (Heph. 
34, 13) became a “choriambicum cum basi.” The logaoedists go a 
long way farther and make it ->|-vv|L|-vu|L | —ve [aoe 

Hephaestion, however, who had no premonition of the advanced 
investigations of the nineteenth century, and apparently found nothing 
in antecedent practice to give him pause, recognizes antispastic metre 
and devotes a chapter to it. This begins (32, 15 ff.): 76 dvricracti- 
Kov THY pev mpaTyv ovevylav exer Tperomevynv Kara TOV mpdTEpov 71660 
eis Ta Técoapa Tod dicovrArAdBov ocxypaTa* Tas Oe ev péeow, Kabapas 
dvricmactikds* tiv dé TedevTaiay Srére éorly axatadnKTov, iauBiKnv* 
éay O€ dvapioyyntar tais iapBixais, od pdvoy tiv mpdtyv ovlvyiav exe 
Tperomevnv KaTa Tov mpoTepov dda, GAA Kal Tv Tais lauPBiKals €7o- 
pevnv.. éotu de dre Kat Avera 6 mpdTepos ods cis TpiBpaxvv. It is 
important to note what the variable four-syllabled element is that under 
this definition begins the dvruvracrikdvy pérpov. It may be v—-v or 
m_u-v OF =--v OF vu-v or vuu-v. These are all antispastic ‘syzygies ;’ 





1 Tt has been treated with downright contumely. T. Reinach speaks of it as 
‘¢)’horrible antispaste,’’? and in general it is viewed askance by the new school, but 
possibly it may be rehabilitated. It is at least true that Westphal’s statement that 
the antispast was invented by Heliodorus can no longer be maintained. See Grenfell 
and Hunt, Zhe Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part Il, CCXX (p. 45, Col. VIII, and p. 47, 
Col. XIV). 

2 Rossbach and Westphal’s analysis (Specielle Griechische Metrik, p. 568 {.) is 
bewildering. The fundamental part is a choriambic monometer and ‘first Phere- 


cratean’ (cue suit). To this is then prefixed a catalectic Pherecratean 
(Yo-vv-), and it is itself then modified by shortening the ‘first Pherecratean’ to 
the so-called Adonius (4vv-Y). The result (!) is Yo_vu_’ vu—Zuu-Y, yet this 
is the verse that Alcaeus, Sappho, and Anacreon so greatly affected. 
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in distinction from the rest, the first is designated as xafapéd. We 
shall discover that Aristophanes denied himself the use of one of those 
forms (vv-v), but that Euripides added even a sixth (vv--v). By 
Hephaestion’s definition, the second syzygy of an acatalectic antispastic 
dimeter is iambic. 


Equites 973-976 = 977-980 = 981-984 = 985-988 = 
989-992 = 993-996 


973 yortov dos HyEepas BAG EO r= 
éora, Toio. mapovot Kal AU a 
toict dedp adpixvovpevars, SoC uous 
jv KXéwv ardAnta. sw woe 


Cf. the analysis of this lyric in the scholium in V: kopwvis, efiace 
yao of tmoxpitai, Kal év eiaPécer Tod xopod éfas povortpodixy TeTpa- 
Koos oboa (TeTpakdAovs éxovoa Thiemann) ras mepiddovs éx Tprdv 
Trvkwvetwy Kal tod Bepexpateiov, cuvamra 8 tH Aer Kal povov 
duakékpita TO Pepexpareov, wapdypado. dé awdait (Diibner, arAoi V) 
pev é, 9 O& ¢ Kat petra Kopwvidos. Hephaestion also designates this 
acatalectic dimeter as TAv«dveov (33, 9) and the catalectic form as 
Pepexpareov (33,5). Cf. the definition of the pure Glyconic given by 
the scholiast on Hephaestion (213, 17 ff.). The antispastic dimeter 
(Glyconic), precisely as the choriambic dimeter and the iambic dimeter, 
normally consists of eight syllables and twelve times. 

Bentley proposed the reading of 975 for the unmetrical Toiow 
ddixvovmevorcw Of the Mss., and in 981 Scaliger *yéveb’ for yevo.d’. 
Musaeus supplied the dv that was lacking in 989. 


Ranae 1251-1260 


Ti WOTE Tpaypa yevyoeTae; 1 vvy-vuivn 
ppovti<ev yap eywy’ éxa, eee ee 
tiv dpa peu éroioe vuu-uu 
avipt TO TOAD wAciota Sy Ft es ies 
1255 Kal KdANoTA méAN TroLN- Se ee Vechis 
TavTe TOV expt vuvi. VU ae 
Oavpdlw yap éywy’ omy excell aces 
pepweral wore TOUTOV saint! Neen 
Tov Baxxeiov dvaxra, UUs 


kal dédorx’ trép airod. Wy sku s0re 
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The lyric is parodic in tone. Aristophanes rarely uses the form 
of the first syzygy that appears in 1, 3. Cf. Thesm. 991. The song 
begins with two hypermetra of equal length, and ends with Pherecra- 
teans. The tetrameter in 7, 8 is a Priapean. See below. Bentley 
wished to read rovrovi in 1258. In 1256 péypr vuvi is due to Meineke 
for ér. viv (or vdv ér) dvrwy of the Mss. 

The acatalectic antispastic dimeter (Glyconic) occurred also in the 
Typas (140 K.), and the hephthemimeral form (Pherecratean) in 
continuous series in the Kopiavyvé of Pherecrates (79), quoted by 
Hephaestion (33, 5): 


, \ A 
avdpes, mpoayxeTe TOV vod ee Uae 
eCevpypmate Kava, eo OS 
4 
CULTTVKTOLS aVaTAloTOLS. ent UE ee 


Cf. Eupolis 162, Crates 33. 

The catalectic antispastic tetrameter, with the second syzygy iambic 
and with iambic close (a combination of Glyconic and Pherecratean) 
was named Priapean (Heph. 34, 15 ff.). Cf. Cratinus 221: 


008’ Aiéwvid’ épv8poxpwv Nes ig (WAT ae 

éoOiew ere tTpiyAnv eee ate 

ovde Tpvydvos, ovde Se- Mey (yates 
A ‘ 4 

vou punv peAavovpov — See) Me 


Cf. Cratinus 320, and Ran. 1257 f., Nub. 573 f. = 605 f., Thesm. 1141 f. 
Choriambic and antispastic cola may be combined in successive 
series, as follows: 


Equites 551-564 = 581-594 


551 Umm dvaé Idcedov, ea a ae 
xadkokpotov trrwv KTvTOS DS SS eae 
Kal xpepeTiopos avddver —vu— v-ua- 
Kat KvavenBoro. Goat ue Ua 

555 pucOopdpor Tpijpets, ee ee 
peipaxiov O° durAa Aap- MN Un a 
mpvvopevov ev appacw aU da 
Kat BapvoapovovvTwr, ate a 


A > I Se TOE 
dedp’ Nee és Xopov a XPVI OT platy @ mee URRY Ue 
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560 deAivwy pedéwv Yovvidpare, 10 a0 RU One 
© Tepaiorue rai Kpovov, 2G (ULU= 
Poppiwvi re piAtar ék -U.u vu 
Tov dAdwy Te Oedv *AOn- aso Vsuce 
valous pos TO TapEecTos. ane eRe 


Cf. the scholium in V: 8iAj, dra émdyerar emippyyatixn ovlvyia, 
fs ai pev pedcxat (Thiemann, péedn cat V) mepiodot eiou 18’ Kodwv* 
TO mpaTtov xopiapBiKdv iapBikny exov emipemeypéevyv axaTddyKrov, Kal 
To 8’ duowv dxardAyKrov, Kat TO y Kal TO 8’ Gpovov, Kal TO € YXopt- 
apBicdv Katadyxtixdy (Thiemann, dxatdédyxtrov V), Kal TO ¢ Kal TO 
CL’ dkxardAykrov (duouv V), kal ro 9 Katadnktixdv, TO O& OB” Kai 
dytirragtiKa Tpiperpa KatadyKTixa (Thiemann, kal 7o 9 axardAnKxtov 
Kat TO 0’, ro O& U dvamaoTiKOv Tpiwetpov KaTaAnKTiKov V), Ta O€ 
Nowra 8° dvricractiKa Simerpa (Thiemann, dvaraurtixi tpiperpa V), 
tpia pev TrvKdvew, TO TeAevtaiov S¢ Pepexpdreov. The corrections 
are obvious. Cf. the Aldine scholium: dirAn, eira érayerar éxippnua- 
run ovlvyia As pedtkal (edn Kat Ald.) zepiodol eict 18’ Kddwv > av 
TH pev OKTo xopiapBiKa lapBiknyv éxovTa eripeurypwevnv axaTddynktov Kat 
Karadyktinny os ev TO € Kal y. Tay 8° éfAs dyticTacTiKOY Ta pev 
0’ Kai U tpipetpa KaTadnKtika, TA O€ Aowra Simerpa axataAynkta TAvKo- 
ven Outpoxaiov Kal SuauBov (iduBov Ald.) zAjv Tod TeAevTalov EPOn- 
pupepots, & Kadeirar Pepexpdreov. By this classification, cola 9, 10, 
are catalectic antispastic trimeters, as in Eccl. 917 = 923 (p. 19). 
Hephaestion designates the middle syzygy of such metres as xafapa 
dvricractiny (32, 17 f.). The acatalectic form is the well-known 
Asclepiadean (Heph. 34, 1 ff.). Weil classified cola 9, ro as Ionics. 
See Bulletin de correspondance Hellénigue, XIX (1895), p. 411.1 See 
also von Wilamowitz, Szézungsberichte der Kon. Preuss. Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, 1902, p. 894. But if we take the variable forms of the 
first foot in antispastic metre into account, what shall be said in expla- 
nation of Ionic metres in which the first foot becomes v_- or —v-, not 
to mention the possible vvu— or even uv? The same analysis applied 
to colon 14 (the well-known Pherecratean) would give an acatalectic 
Ionic dimeter (~-~ vv-¥) closing a period. 


1 Compare his Ltudes de littérature et de rhythmique grecques (1902), p. 205 f. 
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A catalectic antispastic trimeter, with the second syzygy iambic, was 
called by the metricians @adaikeov. Cf. Hephaestion 33, 17 ff., who 
quotes Cratinus (321): 


Wee eo: 
xaip & xpvodKepws BaBdxra kyrwv, saree he as ra Rated 


4 
av, Wedraoyixdov "Apyos éuBarevwv. SUavivcUn Uno 


This trimeter occurs also in the following (1, 2) : 


Ecclesiazusae 938-941 = 942-945 


4A? A a 

a0” e&qv mapa TH ven Kabevdev cater UIA ot re 
\ > , a 

Kat pay “dev mpotepov Siacrodjoar awe Uns Ui 
a x / 

940 avacimwov 7 mpeo BuTépay * vuU—u_ uu 
> \ > \ a 2 > ig 
ov yap avacxerov TodTO y' eAEvOepw. BUGS Ue US VU 


The correction of rpecBirepov, the reading of the Mss. in 940, is 
due to Bothe. For the apparent anapaest at the beginning of 3, see 
p- 7 f. above, but the metrical constitution of cola 3, 4, is uncertain. 
No part of this lyric may be taken as exemplifying the usage of Aristo- 
phanes, since he here adopts a traditional form of the scolium, which 
was an inheritance from an early time. Cf. the laughable use our poet 
makes of the Phalaecean in Vesp. 1226, 1227, 1248, and with colon 4 
above, cf. Vesp. 1245-1247. These are the only instances of the 
combination of choriamb and antispast (in this order) in Aristophanes. 
—For a discussion of this form of the scolium, see von Wilamowitz, 
Aristoteles und Athen, Il, 316 ff. 

Aristophanes has used the Phalaecean, in conjunction with a preceding 
antispastic tetrameter, the greater Asclepiadean or Samqgukdv éxxaidexa- 
avAAaBov (Heph. 35, 5 ff.), in parodying Alcaeus (frag. 84), in Aves 
1410 ff.: 

dpvibes tives 018’ oddév ExovTes mreporoiKidoL, 
tavucinrepe moukida xeArool ; 
eee VU VERRY URRY UR 


vue VeVR Vee 


Cf. v. 1415. Aristophanes uses the form vv in the first part of the 
antispastic syzygy both here (in 1412, 1415) and in Ran. 1324 in 
parody. With colon 1 cf. Vesp. 1238 (scoliastic). —In Mélanges 
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Henri Weil (1898, p. 449 ff.) von Wilamowitz argues for Ionic scan- 
sion also of the Phalaeceum. See also Schrdder’s analysis of the two 
Asclepiadeans in Phzlologus LXIV (1905), pp. 493 ff. 

The free combination of choriambic and antispastic cola, without 
fixed discrimination of order, is illustrated by fragments of two of the 
lost plays of Aristophanes. Cf. 109: 


Hipyvn BabdmAovte Kat LSU UUs 

Cevydpiov Boeixov, a ee ee 

ei yap éuol mavoapéevy as, Ua 

TOU ToNEov yévolTO ae 

oKdwWat KamoKkAaoat TE Kal SoU Ue 

Aovoapevy SueAxvoat UU UU 

THs Tpvyos apt: * Aurapov vu. aU, 
\ eo 7 / 

kat papavov m ove. =vU_ Ulu 

Add 141: 

ia lal / A 

@ mpecBita, worepa giArcis 1 2.4 VUUUR 

Tas Opurereis Eralpas UU. Uo 

x \ BN ¢€ , 

od Tas brorapHevous, =Uo0 Ul 

e 
dApdadas ws éeAdas, UU Uae 
/ 
OTLppas; *« * * * x x 5 nx EKER 


For wuuu. int; seep. 15% 
Cf. also 695, where the cola are all catalectic : 


¢ 2 € / 

dots ev nOvdcpors UU. Van 
oTpwopac. Tavvyyxilov aU we 
‘\ , > ci 

THhv Seoroway épeides. EN ee 


Cf. also Pherecrates 131: 


- , X > lal 

a pardxas pev eepdv, 1 vuK vou. 

> la 9? Bor, 

avarvewy 0 vaKwwOov, vuuauuUR 

Kal pedtAorivov AaAOV Se 

Kal pdda mpoooernpes * SUS USS 

bg fal , 

© Piriav pev adudpaKov, 6 Vo Ve 
lol / 

mpockwoOv de ovédwa, Sonu eS 

a > , \ 
yerav 8° immocédwva Kat ond CU. 


koopocavoada Batvwv oleh Uae 
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» > f, - 
eyxet KamiBoa Tpitov =e a 


TUOV, Ws vomos éoTiv. Lehane 
Five tetrameters. The last three are Priapeans (p. 15). 


Iambic and antispastic cola may be combined in successive series, as 
in the following : 


Ecclesiazusae 911-917 = 918-923 


911 aial ti rote weicopat; : Ue UU UUs 
OvX KEL MOUTAipos * ee ee 

912 povn 8° adrod Netrop’> F Bonet 
yap po. pytnp aAAn BEeByxe° Boe UU 
kal TaAAGA p ovdevy TA peTa Tadra dei Aéyew. Trimeter. 

915 GAN’ & pai’ tkerevouat, i eu eS 
KdAe “Opbaydpav, dws ae 
ceauTAs KaTovar, avTiBorA@ ce. WeLU YlcU ULE 


A song am6 ropveiov! This may account for the hiatus in 911 and 
some other irregularities in form and correspondence. It is not even 
certain that the two parts correspond as ode and antode; cola 3, 4 are 
lacking in what seems to be the antode. 

I have adopted Dobree’s reading of the trimeter (verse 914), for 
which R has xal raAX’ ovdéy pera radra Sei A€yev. In gz2r read 
tpapracais with Scaliger for thaprdcaco in R. In 916 I have omitted 
tov which is read in R before ‘Op@ayépav, and in the next verse have 
read oeavryjs for cavrys (R). On the form of colon that ends the 
lyric (7), cf. Eq. 559, 560 = 589, 590, and see p. 15 above. For 
v__vu (6, 7) as the first syzygy in an antispastic colon, cf. Thesm. 996, 
the refrain “Yujv © Ypevain (Av. 1736 = 1742, 1743, 1754), and 


Mherecrates 109, 4 (p..25) 5 131, 7 (p- 13). 
Choriambic, antispastic, and iambic cola are combined in the 


following : 
Thesmophoriazusae 990-994 = 995-1000 
995 Gut b€ col Krureiras A na 
Kidaipwvios 7xo, cia aa pa 
perdaupvrrAa 7 opy Wt Sty 
ddckia merpwdes Te vara, BpéwovTas* Guuue vue ven 
KUkAw 6@ mept oe KiToOS 5 uavuu vau 


evrérados eAuke OdAXEL. _uUUUUURL 
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In 990, the reading of the Mss., evrov & Ardvuce, is doubly in fault. 
Neither here nor at the end of the ode can ewov be right, and Acdvuce 
(vu_v) fails to correspond with xruzeira. It is to be noted that all 
the cola in the lyric are catalectic. Enger reads Eve, & Aids ov, but 
the hiatus is objectionable. Hermann’s etoi, & Aidvvoe (-v-v v-v) 
involves the least change. For the correspondence in this case, cf. 
Vesp. 537 = 636 (p. 6). The third colon is a catalectic Phere- 
cratean. This is singular, but it is paralleled by the catalectic prosodiac 
(Telesilleum), which is common, and is more likely than an assumed 
acephalous choriambic dimeter (v-|-vu-). The ode determines the 
form of 4. In the antode the Mss. read in 998 f. kat vamar werpwdes. 
The correction is due to Enger. In 994 Hermann proposed o& ev, 
evo edoi,|d vv’, dvaxopevwv for the faulty eviov ebuov edoi|.. . 
dvaxopevwv of the Mss. 

With the preceding lyric, cf. the following. 


Aves 676-684 


& piryn, & fovbyn, od 1 SuuS eae 
7 > / 

PiAtatov opvEewy = fe 

mavTwv, Evvvome TOV éuOv SUC ROS 

4 7 Gal 

vpvov, Evvtpop andor, Se) 
680 AGEs AGEs apOys, 6 ie 

nov POdyyov éuot hépovo'* ae i a 

GAN @ Kadri Boav Kpéxovo” a Mn 

avAov pbé 7, tu 

ypacw npwwois, a Te 
dpxov Tov avaraictwv. ese LS ao 


Onis, seep. 10. 
Logaoedic, antispastic, and iambic cola may be combined : 


Thesmophoriazusae 1136-1159 


TlaAAdda thy pirSyopov éuot 1 wvunvy vue 
detpo Kadciv vomos és xopov, HVU6UU .U, 
mapOévov aluya Kovpny, YT a 
1140 7 wodAw uerépay exe aVUKUU os 
Kat Kpatos avepov povn Pelee men Vat a 


KAndodxos Te KaA€iTau. EP Wp 
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, @° s , ; 
gpavnd’ & tupavvous Cece, CaS 
a? ’ 

oTvyovg womep eikds. soins CS 

Ae? , _ 

Ojos tol oe Karel yuvat- eeu ues 

a ” , 
Kwv* €xovoa d€ pow podous 107 9 eu uny. ue 
, 4 

M47 cipnvnv piAéoptov. ase au 

y > » 

nKET evppoves CAaoL, SUSU AWM = 

/ + 
1149 rorviat, GAoos és tuerepov, -UU-uU —uUU 

iy ry > 5 la > 6é 2 > a 

ov 07 avdpdow od Our’ cicopav aUUU TUURU BS 

» a 

Opya veuva Oeoiv, va Aapracw 15 -wuluul Souls 
1154 daivetov auBporov oww. avy suU Oso 

porerov €AGerov, avToucd” & uuueuu uu 
1156 @ecpoPdpw rodvrortvia, Suvscuu, —0— 

> ‘\ / / a7 2 / + A 

ei kal mporepdv rot érykdw HAOeTOV, Viv = ~-vU_ UU Une 

adixerO” ixerevouey évOa8" Hiv. 20 uusuY SuULUS 


This ode is altogether singular among the lyrics of Aristophanes in 
respect to the number of logaoedic cola that occur in it. On logaoedics 
in the ancient sense, see p. 1. Here these are mainly catalectic tetra- 
podies (1-4, 13, 16-18) of the same value in time as the interspersed 
Pherecrateans and iambics. On the trochaic opening of cola 14, 17, 
see Arist. Quint., p. 32, 37 f. and 33, 30 ff. (Jahn). The logaoedic 
movement at the close of the lyric (19, 20) is ascending (anapaestic). 

In 1150 Bothe corrected Oewirov (R) ; in 1158 Reisig addikeoOov (R). 

G. Hermann (/fitome, p. 171, cf. Hlementa Doct. Met., p. 541) by 
numerous changes of the text attempted to establish correspondence of 
ode and antode between parts of this lyric. See also Reisig, Contec- 
taneorum libri duo, pp. xxi ff. and 302 ff. 

Iambic, choriambic, antispastic, and logaoedic cola may be combined 
in the same lyric, as in the following : 


Thesmophoriazusae 352-371 


EvvevxoperOa Teen pev 1 vave yuu 
move Tédrca Oe SHpw CEU UU ns 
Tad evypar exyevér Oa, Ut Uses 
Ta 8 dpicO” boas mpoojKe cs ee oY 
356 vuKav Aeyovoas* Srdca 8’ Serer Ue 


a ‘ 
éEarataow rapaBaivoval te Tovs MUUe -UUe aUUe 
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dpKkovs Tovs vevopsopevovs esc rah ED caD 

360 Kepdav ovver ert BAdBy, wt aie 
 wnpiopara Kat vOpov aU UU 
fntoto’ dvtiypefioravat, 10. aga 
Tamdppyta Te ToITW €x- pS Mais 
Opois toils Hmerepors A€yova’, poles ae pet 
7” Mydovs éerayovor yy ae Tare 

366 Kepdav ouver’ ert BAGBy, TA) a caoecicthO ANOS 
dceBoto’ adixotot te tiv wodw. GAN vUA0U. UU. eae 
[3 maykpates 

369 Zed tadra Kvpwceas, worl" eM Ps IT Sos 
qpiv Ocors tapactareiv NT a ND 
Kaimep yuvarély ovcats. Parts, ene 


The ode begins with four and closes with three iambic cola. (On 
colon 4 see p. 8.) The transition is through choriambic cola (5, 6) 
to Glyconic, which are followed by a logaoedic hexapody. 

Bothe corrected €vvevydueba (R) in 1, Dindorf evypara yeverGac 
(R) in 3, Hermann éfararGou (R) in 6 and doeBotow adixotow (R) 
in 15, and Bentley é&vex (R) in 8 (cf. 14). In 12 Aé€yovo’ is due to 
Suidas (A¢yovow R), and in 14 xepddav to Reiske (x@pas R). 

Hiatus in 8,14. This is extremely rare at the close of the acatalectic 
dimeter. 

Isolated antispastic dimeters occur in the extant comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, as Vesp. 319-322 (Typodpuar xré.) in transition from prosodiacs to 
.anapaests, and the refrain “Yunv 6 “Yuevar d, Aves 1736 = 1742, 1743, 
following prosodiacs, and Aves 1754, at the close of a dactylic series. 


III Polyschematist Cola 


In all the cola thus far considered in this investigation the only other 
form that has occurred in combination with choriamb or antispast to 
constitute a colon has been the iambic syzygy. The choriambic colon, 
if not pure, is ériwixrov mpds tas iayBicds (Heph. 30, 7); the anti- 
spastic colon always combines at least one iambic syzygy, acatalectic or 
catalectic, with the antispast or antispasts (Heph. 32, 15 ff.). 

But there occurs also the combination of antispast with choriambus, 
in the order named (GY-G —vv_), the antispast now admitting an addi- 
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tional variation of form. Hephaestion fully recognizes and adequately 
describes this form of the dimeter in his account of the polyschematist 
Priapean (57, 14 ff.): 1d T[pidsreov, od povov iauBicy tH Sevrépa 
Xpopevov, GAAQ Kal yopiawBiKy? Kal tov dvticmactov éc0" Sre, Tov 
TpOTov TOV mavTds péTpov, eis orovdciov Tepaodow, édv TE dd iapBov 
Gpxytat, éav te ard Tpoxaiov, Kata Td dedopévov, édv Te dd orovdciov. 
Hephaestion here unequivocally designates the first syzygy as antispastic, 
notwithstanding its additional variation of form. It is, in truth, multi- 
form. The opening movement may be not only v— and ~v and --, 
but also uuu; the following movement is -v or ~-. Hephaestion 
classifies these antispastic-choriambic dimeters, examples of which he 
found in Corinna, as ‘polyschematist Glyconics’ (58, 3 ff.). The 
forms that particularly struck his attention were vvu-v -vv— and —--. 
-vvu_. Both frequently occur in comedy, especially the latter. 

This form of the diuerpov puxrdv occurs in 1457-1461 = 1469- 
1473 of the following lyric: 


Vespae 1450-1461 = 1462-1473 


rd a a , 
1450 fnA@ ye THs evTvxXias eS Su 
\ , - 4 
Tov mpecBuv ot peteoty Suse Ue 
lal 4 .* a 3 U 
Enpdv tpdrwv Kat Biotis PAAR Mtr 
iA ~ lal > \ 
érepa O& viv avTipaiov uvuu— avuUR 
 peya Te petarec irae 5 YouuuuUR— 
FN >.” a \ date —_ 
él TO TpupOv Kat padaKov UUUU Sees 
/ 
taxa 8° av tows otk eBédou. uuu —uUH 
a 4 
1457 TO yap amrooTHvat yaderov wae, ah 
a / 
pvceos, yv Exot Tis det. WUIULU —vve 
a? 
kairo. 7oAAol TadT éradov" 1 eee ae 
/ ec , _ 
EvvovTes yvapoais ETEpwV Vou P que 
\ / _— 
pereBadXovTo Tos TpOTOUS. Syst mee pe 


The first seven cola are mixed choriambic (1, 3, 4, 6, 7) or iambic 
dimeters (2, 5). The last five are ‘polyschematist’ dimeters. The 
normal form of catalexis in the latter, the last member of the dimeter 
being a choriamb, is seen in 12. Hephaestion is perfectly clear on this 
point. In speaking of catalexis in choriambic metre he recognizes not 
only an taux Karaxd«is but also a choriambic ; the choriambic colon, 
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he says, has a close of its own (xara ryv idiav). Cf. 30, 8 ff.: os 
erimav 8é, dre Karadyktixdy éorw, eis THY lapBiKHY KaTaKXelda mepat- 
odrat, Todr gorw, eis dudiBpaxov, 7 Baxxeiov ia THv adiddopov. 
Tepaodtar pev yap Kat eis THv idiav, Tov SaKTvAOV 7) KpNTLKOV. 

The reading peramecciras in 5 is due to Bentley. Here V has pera- 
meicerat, and R péya meiceru. In 9 dvoews is read in both R and 
V; Kiister corrected this to diceos. In 12 both R and V have 
pereBdddovro in the ode and xaraxoopyou in the antode. On this 
anapaest, see above p. 8. 

Pherecrates used this metre in the Kpamaradoé (96): 


Tois d€ Kpitais 1 2UU.- 
Tois vuvi Kpivovor r€yw, aces ghee 
A) SD o > 397 
pn “muopKeiv pnd adikws pa ase YF is 
Vd Xv ‘\ \ t 
Kplvew, 4 vn Tov ptALov aU 
aA > c A A 
pdOov cis tuds erepov 6 v5, cave 
Pepexparyns Acer odd Tov- vuu——-ue 
TOV KaxynyoploTEpov. -u-v ~vuu 


As Bergk surmised, this was probably the close of the mviyos of a 
parabasis, to which it would be admirably adapted. Cf. Pherecrates 95. 
Pherecrates employed this dimeter also in the “Aypuor (13) : 


evOpicxkowr Kal Bpakavors qe 
aA /, 2 
kal otpaByrous Cyv: dadrav 8 State, KAS 
/ 

non Tevaor oPddpa, ae SeeaUU 

c \ 

womepel TOYS TovATobas Sa 
* OK Ok VUKTWp TEPLT pw- Pe ts 
yew airdv rods daxtvdovs. eS enn 


Cf. Eupolis 362. 
This dimeter might be used in free combination with Glyconic cola, 
as in the ®oivoco: of Aristophanes (561) : 


ay 
oTiABn O° yf Kata viKTa por al Un 
pr9Oy avacepaleas ert Td 
Bf P' wu vuVUi.- UU 


Avxvei@. ee * x Co Saas 
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Cf. Philyllius 5 : 


, ‘ ba 
TAaVTa yap nV a “Ue 
(Aaa WER 8 an \ s 
pert avdpOv Kal pepakiwv Soa nUUE 
, ¢ A a ei , 
mwovTwv, duod 8° duddw Conve uu 
(ou et / » 
yeaou. nv peydaAaiowy ot- BUEU Une 
vov xaipovra Aeracrais. a PS lar 


It might be used also in combination with both Glyconic and chor- 
iambic cola, as in Pherecrates 109: 


tm dvadevdpddwy dzradas 1 vuveviu 

aomaXdabovs marobvvrTes SUU RU 

év Aciwove AwToPdpy, =f 2) Se, 
2 , / 

KUrepov Te Spoatwdn, aw wee 
> , aA >» 

KavOpvoKov partakov T tov Ba eee 

Aciuaka Kal Tpipvrdov. SORE RS 


Three tetrameters, of which the second is a ‘polyschematist’ Pria- 
pean (p. 23). Cf. also Aristophanes T'jpas (142). 

Aristophanes employs it in a similar manner, in transition from a 
choriambic colon to Glyconics (a Priapean), in the tenth colon of the 
following lyric, which begins with six choriambic cola followed by two 
dactylic cola in logaoedic time : 


Nubes 563-574 = 595-606 


563 tYipddovta pev Gedy pit caren (eae 
Znva tipavvov és xopov idles Us 
Tpata peyav KiKAnoKW”" pee Tae ee 
Tov Te peyacbevn Tpiaivns Tapiav, EGU OULU nOve 
ys te Kal ddApupas Oadao- i eee 

568 ons aypiov poxAeuTHY * suuUePOss 
Kal peyadovupov ueTEepov Tatép’ m_uuauU —UU-uU 
Aibépa cepvorarov Bi0bpéypova mavrwv. RUN A i ae 
tov 0° immovwopav, os tmrep- ee, fe eae 
Adprpos axticow Karéxet it) |) Se St 
ys médov péyas év Geois 5 TROY lt Sp 


574 évy Ovyntoiat re daiwwv. Sena i hres 
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There is an almost perfect analysis of this lyric in the Aldine scholia.* 
With this should be compared the Byzantine scholia preserved in cod. 
Vat. 1294 and cod. Par. 2821.7 

The combination of the acatalectic and catalectic forms of this 
dimeter gives the celebrated Eupolidean period (Heph. 59, 1 ff.), 
which Aristophanes has employed xara oriyoy in the parabasis of the 
Nubes, 518-562. The second foot is invariably a choriamb, the close 
is invariably choriambic (_vY)- The forms of the first syzygy in these 
forty-five verses, arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence, are: 
=... (sixteen times), —.-v (nine times), o.) (eight times) Sue 
(seven times), v--uv (once), with four doubtful cases: ~--¥ (bis), 
vuv-¥, and -Y__. The forms of the third syzygy are ---. (twelve 
times), -v-u (eleven times), -v-. (ten times), ---v (five times), 
v--— (three times), v--v (once), with three doubtful cases —Y-v, 


Say Ose 


This verse was much affected by the comic poets. Cf. Cratinus 98: 


sf 
mavTotos ye pnv Kepadnyv an E ie Ft 
avOcmors eperropar SUL bous 
Xr "3 e 50 7 
erplos, podos, Kpiverw, UU) vu 
/ ” 
Koo pocavodXols, Lous aot noe 
Ni "4 > 
Kal oicvpBpios, avenw- 5 UL NeuUs 
lal te, (al > > tal 
vav Kddvéi tT Hpwwais, eM Ny Te 
¢€ ie - ec lA 
epTvAAw, KpoKois, vaxiv- coe rere 
Oous, EXerxpvoov KAddots, eet Ube ert as 
oivavOnow, HuEepoKad- u nuu 
now, pep se 
- la 
Ad te TO Hirovpeva, 10) Uw! ue 
> , 
avOpvoKov « x x x x maak KR EK 
, /, 
* * vapkiocov PoBn en oe 
lol > , 
TO T Gerppovpw peAdtrAd- a 
To Kapa TuKdCopat, catalan 
Kal yap KUTLTOs aiTomaros 15 ~.vuu_uu— 
‘ / ” 
mapa Médovros Eépxerau. yuyu 





1 Dindorf, IV, 1, p. 484; Diibner, p. 108 f.; Thiemann, p. 37 f. 
* See Zacher, Die Handschriften und Classen der Aristophanesscholien (1888), 
p. 634 {. 
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Cf. Cratinus 74, 318. Pherecrates also used the verse, as in 64: 


Kata pupoTwrciv ti mabdvr’ Ivo suue 
avop expyv Kabypnevov eveo ave 
bYynArAGs brd oKadel- pia Uy Sea 
®, KATETKEVATHLEVOV 


teen OS esas) on WS es 
, - 
ovvedpiov TOLS perpaxtous 5 vuuvi—vu 
cl > , 

édAadeiv Ov Huépas ; aU 4 

Sern sO OX s 
aitix ovdels ovSe paryet- ees 
pawvav «de rwoTe, Bueu uy 

»” \ 392 9 , 
ovTe pv odd’ ixOvord- SUS aU. 


Aawav. ES oe oe ka ed 10 LUxx ** 


Cf. also Pherecrates 29, 47, 122, 132, 191, Eupolis 78, 120, Aristo- 
phanes 54, 55, Plato 92, 169, Alexis 206 and 237. The last reads: 


cal 7 ¢ ‘ 
viv 8° iva a7) 1 Ue 
mavTeA@s Bowdteoe Suse sats 
> Lal 
daivnod” evar trois diacv- aay aus 
4 cal > / 
pew dyads eiPiopévors, ea RC 
€ ae \ \ 
ws axivnto. ppect Kal lovee uu 
an , 
Body kai rive povov Marais) Ue 


A , 
kal deurveiy émiorapevor ane Soe 


2 ¢ 
ba TéAOvs THY vixXP GAnV yuu 
Ag? e \ A 4 
yupvov8” abrovs Oarrov amay- re UU 
TES. KK KOK OK OK 10 Yaxe eax 


The text of some of these fragments is uncertain. In colon 15 of 
Cratinus 98 the manuscripts of Athenaeus read kal kiticos. Hermann 
proposed xal yap, Porson xdyot, Meineke xai 6). The resulting form 
(--vvuv) is not found elsewhere. Likewise xdéra puporwaAcy in the 
first colon of Pherecrates 64 is Casaubon’s correction of katapvporw- 
dev. This gives uuu. (for -v--), which cannot be paralleled in 
Eupolidean verse. 

The theory here advanced that the Eupolidean verse is a combination 
of the acatalectic and catalectic forms of the polyschematist dimeter 
seems to be established by the facts, and the verse, thus regarded, has 
its exact parallel in the pure Priapean, which combines Glyconic and 
catalectic Glyconic (Pherecratean). See p.15. The ordinary expla- 
nation of this period found in modern books, that it consists of a poly- 
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schematist dimeter and catalectic trochaic dimeter, is not borne out by 
the facts and probably arises from an incautious interpretation of the 
account of it given by Hephaestion, as follows (59, 1 ff.): Kat ro 
Eton iSeov 7d Kadovpevov émtxoptapBixdov roAvaxnudticrov éoTW, ev @ 
Tas tpoxaixis rapa rdéw moder déxecOar tov arovdeiov' éviore dé Kal 
dvrioractikov Kabapov rovotow, olov 

eidpdvas Huds aroreum oikad’ GAAov GAXoge. 


> > > ’ 
6 coppwv TE XW KaTamiywv dpioT yKovoaTyy. 


It is important to note, first, that Hephaestion’s phrasing, “pure 
antispast,’”” shows that he regards the ‘trochaic’ element also as anti- - 
spastic (see p. 13 f.), and secondly, that the examples which he quotes 
make it clear that when he speaks of variations in the form of these 
‘trochaic’ syzygies of the verse, he is thinking of the first half of it 
quite as much as the second. ‘This understood, no exception need be 
taken to his account of it, especially in view of the brevity of statement 
that he imposed upon himself throughout his Manual. He is explaining 
the form of a polyschematist tetrameter in which he has observed two 
prevailing forms in the two cola that compose it, namely ~v_G —vu_ 
and “=... vu inthe first ‘half and uo us and 222 oul ae 
second half, with important substitutes that take the forms Y__Y ~uv— 
and ¥__Y -v.. He might proceed from any one of these three sets 
of forms to explain the combinations of ‘trochaic,’ ‘spondaic,’ and 
antispastic elements that appear in the first and third syzygies, but the 
‘trochaic’ is obviously the simplest. The assumption that the funda- 
mental rhythm is trochaic would be erroneous, but is no doubt furthered 
by the form of xardAyéis, since ~v¥ is the normal xataxAe/s of both 
choriambic and trochaic metres. 

Probably it is from this point of view that the verse named Kparive.ov 
should be approached, as a combination of choriambic dimeter and 
polyschematist dimeter, but here in the wre form of the verse the 
‘trochaic’ syzygy prevails in the third foot to the exclusion of all other 
forms. Hephaestion describes it as follows (55, 7 ff.): gore yap éx 
XopiapBixod eriktov, Tod THv Sevtépav layBiKyv Exovros, Kal Tpoxai- 
Kod €POnpipepots* He then quotes from Cratinus (324) : 


a? 
Eve xurooxair dvak, 17200 UnUe 


xaip’ épack’ "Exdavridys, 


ee ee 
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id , 
mwavta popyta, mavtTa ToA- evUS VoUR 
X A A cal 
Byte toede TS XOPa, UU UL, 
A Cs / \ 
mryv Beviov vouwowr, Kat 5 ouu_ vive 
> / 3 / 
Xowiwvos, w Xadpov. =VeUu uu 


Cf. Cratinus 41, 327. Also Cratinus 9, 146, 210, where the text is 
uncertain. 

A polyschematist form of the Cratineum was also in use by the comic 
poets, which Hephaestion (55, 15 ff.) describes as follows: roAvoxnud- 
tistov d& aird meroujKacw of Kwpikol. Tos yap omovdelovs ods 
eumirtovras év Tois iapBiKois Kal toils tpoxaixols mapa tééwv apa- 
AapBavovow ev tais pécas orlvyias, TH TpoxaiKy Kal TH tapBuK7. 
This would give the form -vu_ G_O_ _0_G -vY¥. He then quotes 
from the “Aorpdrevro. of Eupolis an example, which he says exhibits 
his ‘extreme licence’ (37) : 


GyOpes Eraipor dedp’ 7Oy Snir aes 
THY yvounv mpocicxere, See uy 
ei OvvaTov, Kal wy TL pel- BUC eau 
lov mpdtrovoa Tvyxave. See eeu 


This is the only example now extant. 

Finally there 1s a famous lyric in Aristophanes, with which we may 
fitly lighten the close of this investigation, that is designed to exhibit 
the ‘extreme licence’ of another great poet, the sources of whose 
shameless extravagances are first stated in preceding trimeters: 


ovtos 0° aro mavTwv perAopope ropvwdikav,} 
oKxodiwyv Medyrov, Kapkiwoy atAnudrov, 
Opyvev, xopeiwv. taxa bé dnrwOyoerar. 
This lyric illustrates all the forms we have been considering — and 
some others ! —as follows: 


Ranae 1309-1328 


Aico. dAkvoves, at map devdois Oaddoons BEV Uae 
1310 KYpact GTwMAXETE, anne OU 
Téyyovta, votios TTEpav a ag hy eg 8 BED 





1 yeropope? mopvwdicGv Rogers: pev péper mopvidlwy Mss. 
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i / vA 
pavior xpda Spooropevar* uuuuuUeuUe 
> / 
ail 0° trwpddior KaTa ywvias D Ue SuUle 
eleveceiAiooere OaxTvAos pddayyes = ae = —— Ui) UnUE Uno 
e ti 4 
1815 LoTOTOVaA THViIT PATO, -—YUU— —UYU 
ah 
Kepkidos dovdod peXéeras, MO eile 
i” 6 didavdos éradXe SeA- yuu v-ve 
, 
gis moadpais Kvaveuoros 1) 22508 Ulu 
pavreia Kal oradiovs, enn pasta 
1320 oivavOas yavos apmédov, ee Ra a 
Borpvos etka mavotrovov. vuvuuU_uLe 
> y4 
mepiBarArX @ téKvov wréEvas. Vio Vow 
< a \ + ~ .) tal 
épas tov moda todtov; Au. dpe. 1G We 
Aio. ti 8€; todrov épads; Av. dpe. WW VA 
? rahe t 
Aico. towvti pevtor ob ody eS. eine 
lol 4 
ToApas Taya pédn eye, a--0  U-ve 
ava. TO Swoekapnxavov vuu-u u-ve 
(2 
Kupyvys pedoroiiv ; 20° 520 Woe 


These jumbled quotations from Euripides are in truth a medley, not 
only of incongruous sentiments, but also of varied and, as Aristophanes 
believed, vicious metrical forms. The comic poet has managed to bring 
together in brief space a great variety of cola.1_ The first appears to be 
an extravagant variation of the Sapphic hendecasyllable (Heph. 43, 
19 f.), the prefixed syllable striking the note that is heard more clearly 
in the trimeter that follows in the sixth colon. Cola 2, 7, 11, 17, are 
polyschematist dimeters, the first two with catalexis, as in the last half 
of the Eupolidean. These two are not pure catalectic trochaic dimeters, 
controlled by the colonic stress appropriate to trochaics. Pure trochaic 
cola have no business in this ‘mixed’ company! In 7, ~uuv— seems 
a wild extravagance, but it is identical in form with Casaubon’s restora- 


1 The metrical constitution of some of these cola is necessarily doubtful, and the 
attempt to determine it can be no more than tentative in some cases. As to the first 
colon, Aristophanes has delywy (v-—) in Ran. 147, but devdos (—¥¥—) in Nub. 
275. In Attic lyric poetry, including the lyrics of Euripides, dévaos is invariably 
-vvuv, The colon, therefore, cannot be iambic (-yyy— vuvu— v——-). Nor can 
the second and seventh cola be classified as syncopated iambic dimeters, because 
of the short ultimates. No syllaba anceps occurs in the ode, in acatalectic cola, and 
hiatus occurs only in 4, where there is shift to a new theme. 
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tion of the first syzygy of Pherecrates 64,1. (See p. 27.) Cola 4, 8 
13 are mixed: choriambic dimeters. Colon 5 is logaoedic, and 6 a 
Phalaecean, with the first syllable prefixed and trilled. The remaining 
cola are Glyconics. 

When these cola are tested by the standard of the comic poet’s own 
practice, his rival’s reckless and shameful disregard of metrical form 
becomes apparent. A sufficient number of these cola are deformations, 
when judged by the severe and simple taste of Aristophanes, to damn 
the lyric asa whole. He himself never forces a syllable to do double 
duty, in order to secure a peculiar musical effect (6). He nowhere 
employs a mixed choriambic dimeter of the form vuuuvy vu (4, 
13), nor polyschematist dimeters such as ~vuv— —vv (7) and ~-v 
-vv. (11, acephalous), nor Glyconics such as uv--u vv and vu_u 
vu. (14, 161). It is the last two that Aeschylus, as the representative 
of Aristophanes, especially reprobates. As he holds them up to ridicule, 
with much humor he incidentally forces Dionysus to perpetrate a third 
monstrosity (15) of which Euripides presumably was never guilty. 


Those parts of Greek Comedy, except prosodiacs (p. 2), which 
have been treated by eminent modern metricians as ‘logaoedic’ have 
now been fully analyzed according to the doctrine of Hephaestion. 
The question naturally recurs with which this paper began. Do the 
lyrics and the stichic periods that have come under consideration 
consist, as Heliodorus and Hephaestion believed, of choriambic, iambic, 
antispastic, and polyschematist dimeters and trimeters, of the value, 
common to all, of 12 or 18 times, or are they ‘logaoedics’ under the 
modern definition of that term, and is the movement throughout ‘dac- 
tylic’? I do not propose to discuss this question, but simply to add a 
few words of explanation and comment. 

That the current definition of logaoedics does not rest on 1 the authority 
of ancient metricians is generally conceded. Rossbach and Westphal 
state this fact, apparently with no thought that any other view can be 
entertained,? but Christ* cites Diomedes and Bassus and Goodell 





SPrboes ia ix. V.s 

2 Aligemeine Theorie der griechischen Metrik®, pp. 352 and 355. 

3 Metrik®, p. 459: “In der That ist der Choriambus nichts anders als eine kata- 
lektische daktylische Dipodie, und diese einfach natiirliche Auffassung bricht selbst 
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appeals to Marius Victorinus' as grammarians who possessed the true 
doctrine on this important matter, and with varying clearness of appre- 
hension regarded the rhythm of these metres as dactylic. These three 
Latin metricians all maintain the doctrine of the metra derivata. 
Marius Victorinus, to be sure, in one part of the composite work 
ascribed to him, accepts the nine prototypes which appear in Hephaes- 
tion and argues, it should be noted, the claims of antispastic metre 
with special vigor, but elsewhere he follows the rival system. Now it 
happens that the Pherecratean, if one disregards the variation of the 
first part of its first foot and allows here only the spondaic form, has 





noch bei einigen Grammatikern durch, wie bei Diomedes, p. 508, und Bassus, p. 263.’’ 
Diomedes in the place cited is writing de versuum generibus and says (Keil I, 508): 
‘“De choriambico: Choriambicus est qui constat choriambo pede, qui est ex longa et 
duabus brevibus et longa. huius exemplum est 


ergo ades huc ambrosia de Veneris palude. 
est in Horatio tale, 
hoc deos vere Sybarin quid properas amando. 


recipit hic in imo vel palimbacchium pedem, qui est ex brevi et duabus longis, vel 
amphibrachyn; qui est ex brevi et longa et brevi.’’ 

Bassus is writing de Philicio metro and says (Keil VI, 263 f.): ‘ Philicius versus 
ex duplici pede constat, quem bacchicon musici, choriambicon grammatici vocant. 
habet longam et duas breves et longam, id est trochaeum et iambum. . . . exemplum 
eius tale est, 


frugiferae sacra deae quae colitis mystica iunctaeque Iovi nefasto. 


hunc hexametrum ex numero bacchico composutt Philicus, quo usus et etiam Arche- 
bulus, de quo auctore supra rettuli; clusit autem antibaccheo. numerus hic frequens 
est apud lyricos et praecipue apud Alcaeum, Sappho, Anacreonta. nascitur tamen et 
hic ab heroo, cuius dactylo primo, qui constat ex longa et duabus brevibus, si iunxeris 
sequentis dactyli uel spondei syllabam primam, facies choriambum hoc modo, ‘ arma 
virum,’ et in sequenti versu ‘Italiam.’ ad summam pentametrum heroum, qui habet 
dactylos primos duos, velut hunc, : 


unde meus veniat mollis in ora liber, 
adiectis duabus syllabis longis facies choriambicum ex heroo pentametro sic, 


unde meus zc veniat mollis in Aaec ora liber, 
et 

dum meus assiduo luceat igne focus 
sic, 

dum meus “7c assiduo luceat oc igne focus.”’ 


What light do Diomedes and Bassus here throw on the ~Zyéhm of choriambic metre? 
1 Chapters on Greek Metric, pp. 225 ff. 
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' precisely the metrical constitution of one of the forms with which the 
heroic hexameter closes (_--vv_¥). This is, of course, a large ‘if’; 
even conservative Aristophanes begins the Pherecratean with four inter- 
changeable forms. Furthermore the Glyconic, if one fixes the form of 
its beginning in the same fashion as in the Pherecratean, and accounts 
its last syllable anceps and assumes it to be always short (it is always 
long in Aristophanes), has the metrical constitution of one of the forms 
with which the hexameter may open (~--vu_vv). The Glyconic and 
Pherecratean, therefore, were a great resource for any metrician who 
was endeavoring to prove that Greek metres were derived from the 
heroic hexameter. Accordingly we find, in the prolix pages ascribed 
to Victorinus, all possible changes rung on his tiresome “sic te diva 
potens Cypri’ and “grato Pyrrha sub antro.” Not that he regarded 
the metrical constitution of the Glyconic as dactylic; three times in 
describing metres of Horace (and also elsewhere) he composes it of 
spondeus, choriambus, and pariambus (trochaeus, spondeus). But it 
was extremely useful to him in arguing for his fantastic and unhistorical 
theory of the derivation of metres. That is the purpose with which he 
rings the changes on the Glyconic, and one should be cautious in assum- 
ing that he has any other, namely that he believes and is endeavoring 
to show that the rhythm of this colon, as apart from its metre, is 
dactylic, a conception that in itself is not easy to grasp. There is a 
striking passage in the first chapter of his fourth book? which seems 





1 «Ad summam omnia metra, et quae inter se congruunt, et quae temporum 
ratione contraria sunt, si plenius consideres, ab heroo traducta sunt. et mehercules 
siquis excutere penitus velit, inveniet, ut supra diximus, omnia genera ab hexametro 
heroo et trimetro iambico derivata, quamvis et iambicum heroi sit traductivum, nec 
quicquam sine his per se posse subsistere. unde, ut diximus, haec duo metra ut 
elementa ceterorum ac semina habenda merito ac dicenda sunt. haec ita videri atque 
esse, ut diximus, si studiosa contemplatione exempla quae proponuntur adverteris, 
adprobabis. nam metrorum species, quamvis generis sui privilegio distinctae sint, 
tamen misceri intér se atque diversis communia effici ea videlicet ratione, qua cuncta, 
ut dictum est, ex eadem origine atque uno fonte derivantur, sic comprehenditur. 
legimus apud Horatium 

sic te diva potens Cypri: 
hoc glyconium metrum dicitur, quod constat ex spondeo choriambo et ultimo trochaeo 
vel eodem spondeo. commune hoc esse cum heroo trimetro, quod constat ex spondeo 
et duobus dactylis, cunctis in promptu est,’’ etc. (Keil VI, 146, 147.) 
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to show clearly what his sole purpose is in the prolonged argumentation 
of this chapter and of most of the third book. There is no hint here, 
or elsewhere, that he is rhythmizing. Whoever believes that he is must 
accept the consequence, and be prepared to find dactylic rhythm not 
only in antispastic and choriambic metre, but also in both the Ionic 
forms.’ 

Those who reject the doctrine of Heliodorus and Hephaestion some- 
times speak in a light-hearted and semi-contemptuous way of the cola 
and periods recorded in the Manual as “ paper-schemes,” and assert 
that Hephaestion’s mode of procedure, in determining the constitution 
of a metrical series, was to ‘chop off’ syllables four at a time, and, if at 
the end there was a remainder, to take refuge in brachycatalexis or 
hypercatalexis. This, of course, is pleasantry, as a glance at the metrical 
analyses of the lyrics discussed in this paper will show. Hephaestion 
was not ignorant of the allowed substitutions for normal forms in all 
these dimeters and trimeters, nor of the fact that, as the result of lawful 
substitutions, feet might contain five or even six syllables, and he had a 
singularly clear comprehension of the forms of catalexis. But this 
pleasantry recoils upon its projector, for it seems to be true that the 
lyrics of Aristophanes, at least, both here and elsewhere duly admit the 
measurement prescribed by the “schemes” of Hephaestion. 

Finally objection is taken to the great variety and apparent irregularity 
of form in these cola, and it is asserted with confidence that they are 
not rhythmical. : 

The application of the ‘logaoedic’ theory obliterates in many of these 
cola, for example in the choriambo-iambic and the antispastic, the metri- 
cal identity of iambic syzygies that are recognized as iambic by Helio- 
dorus and Hephaestion. But these iambic syzygies may, for the present, 
be dismissed. A sufficient number of unmixed iambic cola remain in 
the lyrics that have come under consideration above to point an 
important fact. These cola are free from admixture with choriambs or 
antispasts and are common ground both for those who adopt and for 
those who reject the ‘logaoedic’ theory and must be dealt with by 
both in the same manner; whether Hermann’s ‘anacrusis’ is recognized 
or not does not affect the rhythm of iambic cola. Now it is precisely 
these iambic cola which show the greatest variety, and for that matter 





1 Marius Vict. VI, 127 and 128 (Keil). 
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apparent irregularity of form. Nor must these particular iambics be 
regarded as singular in constitution because of their association with 
mixed metres. There are twenty odd lyrics in Aristophanes composed 
in pure iambic metre, and in these are found not only nearly all the 
forms of the dimeter that have been given above, but also many others, 
such (omitting catalectic cola) as vuuu— vuuu-, v-vuy —Hu_, —-uuU 
—-Ve-, YYUUUY VURUe, —--U— YVUUUE, —-V-— —- YUU, --V— -—UYUUYRe, —--U— 
-uuuuu, vuvuvy uvuvuuy, etc. In comparison with these iambic cola, 
the mixed choriambic seem singulary staid and regular, admitting variety 
of form only through their admixture with iambic syzygies. The anti- 
spastic dimeters likewise show relatively a small number of different 
forms, but in these and the polyschematist dimeters the forms seem to 
be more irregular. 

But in what does this irregularity consist? The colonic stress in all 
these cola seems to be iambic. Jambic form, at least, prevails almost 
everywhere. It is exclusive in the considerable number of pure iambic 
dimeters that are freely combined, in the lyrics which have been 
_ analyzed above, with choriambic and antispastic dimeters ; mixed chor- 
iambic dimeters and antispastic dimeters are themselves always éwr(uixra 
ampos Tas iauPBixds. This fact may indicate the way to the solution of 
the vexed question of the apparent irregularity of form and alleged lack 
of rhythm in these dimeters, and this solution may be approached most 
easily by consideration of the Glyconic. This, in its normal constitution, 
according to Hephaestion, is v--u v—v-, antispast and iambic syzygy. 
The disturbance of the normal rhythm in this dimeter, assuming the 
thythm to be iambic, may be accounted for by the principle with which 
we are familiar in modern music of inversion of rhythmic stress, or 
syncopation. In modern music the rhythmic beat falls on the note at 
the beginning of the measure ; in ascending rhythm in Greek it falls on 
the note at the end. Adapting the form of statement to the Greek 
practice, syncopation in iambic rhythm was the process of inverting the 
normal rhythmic stress by beginning a tone on an accented beat and 
sustaining it into an unaccented one so that the proper emphasis was, 
in greater or less degree, carried forward to the latter.’ Thus, whereas 





1 Or, if stress in the modern sense did not exist in ancient Greek, syncopation in 
iambic rhythm, in which the down-beat follows the up-beat, was the process of invert- 
ing the normal order of arsis and thesis. I purposely avoid raising a question that has 
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to show clearly what his sole purpose is in the prolonged argumentation 
of this chapter and of most of the third book. There is no hint here, 
or elsewhere, that he is rhythmizing. Whoever believes that he is must 
accept the consequence, and be prepared to find dactylic rhythm not 
only in antispastic and choriambic metre, but also in both the Ionic 
forms.* 

Those who reject the doctrine of Heliodorus and Hephaestion some- 
times speak in a light-hearted and semi-contemptuous way of the cola 
and periods recorded in the Manual as “paper-schemes,’”’ and assert 
that Hephaestion’s mode of procedure, in determining the constitution 
of a metrical series, was to ‘chop off’ syllables four at a time, and, if at 
the end there was a remainder, to take refuge in brachycatalexis or 
hypercatalexis. This, of course, is pleasantry, as a glance at the metrical 
analyses of the lyrics discussed in this paper will show. Hephaestion 
was not ignorant of the allowed substitutions for normal forms in all 
these dimeters and trimeters, nor of the fact that, as the result of lawful 
substitutions, feet might contain five or even six syllables, and he had a 
singularly clear comprehension of the forms of catalexis. But this 
pleasantry recoils upon its projector, for it seems to be true that the 
lyrics of Aristophanes, at least, both here and elsewhere duly admit the 
measurement prescribed by the “‘schemes”’ of Hephaestion. 

Finally objection is taken to the great variety and apparent irregularity 
of form in these cola, and it is asserted with confidence that they are 
not rhythmical. : 

The application of the ‘logaoedic’ theory obliterates in many of these 
cola, for example in the choriambo-iambic and the antispastic, the metri- 
cal identity of iambic syzygies that are recognized as iambic by Helio- 
dorus and Hephaestion. But these iambic syzygies may, for the present, 
be dismissed. A sufficient number of unmixed iambic cola remain in 
the lyrics that have come under consideration above to point an 
important fact. These cola are free from admixture with choriambs or 
antispasts and are common ground both for those who adopt and for 
those who reject the ‘logaoedic’ theory and must be dealt with by 
both in the same manner; whether Hermann’s ‘anacrusis’ is recognized 
or not does not affect the rhythm of iambic cola. Now it is precisely 
these iambic cola which show the greatest variety, and for that matter 





' Marius Vict. VI, 127 and 128 (Keil). 
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apparent irregularity of form. Nor must these particular iambics be 
regarded as singular in constitution because of their association with 
mixed metres. There are twenty odd lyrics in Aristophanes composed 
in pure iambic metre, and in these are found not only nearly all the 
forms of the dimeter that have been given above, but also many others, 
such (omitting catalectic cola) aS vuuu— vuuu-, vive —au-, —-uuU 
—-Ve, YYYUYUYU U-U-, ——U— YVUYUUR, @--—YU— —--UUY, -——V- —-VUU-, —-—V— 
-uuuuy, vuvuuy vuuuuy, etc. In comparison with these iambic cola, 
the mixed choriambic seem singulary staid and regular, admitting variety 
of form only through their admixture with iambic syzygies. The anti- 
spastic dimeters likewise show relatively a small number of different 
forms, but in these and the polyschematist dimeters the forms seem to 
be more irregular. 

But in what does this irregularity consist? The colonic stress in all 
these cola seems to be iambic. JIambic form, at least, prevails almost 
everywhere. It is exclusive in the considerable number of pure iambic 
dimeters that are freely combined, in the lyrics which have been 
_ analyzed above, with choriambic and antispastic dimeters ; mixed chor- 
iambic dimeters and antispastic dimeters are themselves always éaiuixra 
ampos Tas lauBucds. This fact may indicate the way to the solution of 
the vexed question of the apparent irregularity of form and alleged lack 
of rhythm in these dimeters, and this solution may be approached most 
easily by consideration of the Glyconic. This, in its normal constitution, 
according to Hephaestion, is u-_u v-v-, antispast and iambic syzygy. 
The disturbance of the normal rhythm in this dimeter, assuming the 
thythm to be iambic, may be accounted for by the principle with which 
we are familiar in modern music of inversion of rhythmic stress, or 
syncopation. In modern music the rhythmic beat falls on the note at 
the beginning of the measure ; in ascending rhythm in Greek it falls on 
the note at the end. Adapting the form of statement to the Greek 
practice, syncopation in iambic rhythm was the process of inverting the 
normal rhythmic stress by beginning a tone on an accented beat and 
sustaining it into an unaccented one so that the proper emphasis was, 
in greater or less degree, carried forward to the latter. Thus, whereas 


1 Or, if stress in the modern sense did not exist in ancient Greek, syncopation in 
iambic rhythm, in which the down-beat follows the up-beat, was the process of invert- 
ing the normal order of arsis and thesis. I purposely avoid raising a question that has 
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moderns, with little if any feeling for quantity, may experience in 
rendering these cola, without the music, is surely not sufficient ground 
on which to assert that a Greek, as he sang them, may not have felt 
them to be as rhythmical and melodious as pure dactylic or pure 
iambic series. 


THE MEDEA OF SENECA 
By Haroip Loomis CLEASBY 


I 


T is a well-known fact that the ancient Greek and Latin writers 
were prone to incorporate in their own productions, openly and 
without shame, whatever most pleased them in the works of their 
predecessors. Every writer of every age necessarily owes much to 
those who have gone before him, but to-day we should condemn as 
flagrant plagiarism a great deal of what was then in accordance with 
universal custom and sanctioned by the greatest names. Indeed, imita- 
tion was considered as obedience to the laws of literature rather than 
as a violation of them. Especially in verse did the recurrence of beau- 
tiful imagery or thought bestow a kind of liturgical stateliness upon a 
new poem that went far toward ensuring its power and permanence.! 
This principle was formulated to a certain extent by Ovid? when he 
replied to a petty detractor that the reason why he had appropriated 
certain lines of Virgil was non subripiendi causa sed palam mutuand, 
hoc animo, ut vellet agnosct. But we cannot doubt that even in anti- 
quity there were limits to legitimate imitation, and that these limits 
have been transgressed in the rhetorical dramas of L. Annaeus Seneca, 
those veritable treasuries of other men’s literary wealth. 

Seneca’s general method of composition may be briefly stated as 
follows. For the foundation some famous Greek tragedy is selected ; 
sometimes a second play on the same subject, either in Greek or Latin, 
is called upon for some of its characteristic features (contaminatio) ; 
the situations and personages are more or less altered in order to 
secure greater opportunity for rhetorical display; the new tragedy is 
then built up in a robust, declamatory style and adorned with copious 
extracts from many sources, especially from the Latin poets. Among 





1 See Harvard Studies, XVII (1906), pp. 22 and 58, 66 ff. 
2 Seneca Rhet., Szas. 3, 7. 
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these Seneca makes comparatively little use of Virgil,’ but draws exten- 
sively upon Horace,? especially in constructing the lyrical portions of 
his plays. Ovid® seems to have exerted a greater influence upon Seneca 
than did any other author either Latin or Greek. The two chief reasons 
why Seneca gave this preference to Ovid are, in the first place, that 
the latter’s works are exceedingly rich in mythological lore, which was 
just the sort of material the playwright had most need of ; and secondly, 
that, however much they may have differed from each other as men, 
as writers the two are in certain fundamental characteristics closely 
akin.* 

Medea as a theme for tragedy became famous in the master-piece of 
Euripides, but the essential elements of the plot had already been used 
by Neophron.® The number of Greek J/edeas written after Euripides 
proves the popularity of the subject; of most of these we know little 
more than the name of the author. In Latin, besides Seneca’s 
tragedy, plays entitled dZedea were written by Ennius,’ Accius, Ovid, 
Curiatius Maternus, and Lucan, to say nothing of later unknown dabblers® 





1 See Ter Haar Romeny, De Auctore Tragoediarum quae sub Senecae nomine 
feruntur, Vergilii Imitatore, Leyden, 1877. 

2 See Spika, De [mitatione Horatit in Senecae canticis chori, Vienna, 1890, pp. 
14-20. 

* The present article is an expansion of part of a thesis, entitled De Seneca Tragico 
Ovidi Imitatore, which was presented in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at Harvard University. 

* Compare Norden, Die Antike Kunst-Prosa, Il, p. 892 f. 

° That Neophron’s J/edea was the earlier is not absolutely certain; see N. Weck- 
lein’s ed. of Eur. J/ed., Leipzig, 1891, pp. 27-30. 

° Tragedies with this title are ascribed to the younger Euripides, Dicaeogenes, 
Carcinus, Diogenes, Biotus, and Melanthius (or Morsimus), and parodies to Strattis, 
Cantharus, Antiphanes, and Eubulus. Among the Romans, also, Pompeius Macer 
composed a JJ/edea in Greek. On these writers see Wecklein, of. ci¢., p. 24, note 2; 
Roscher, dus/ihriiches Lexikon der griechischen und rimischen Mythologie, 2495 f.; 
and Th. C. H. Heine, Cornedlle’s ‘* Médée’’ in ihrem Verhilinisse su den Medea- 
Tragidien des Euripides und des Seneca betrachtet, etc., Franztsische Studien, 
herausgegeben von G. Kortling and E. Koschwitz, I (1881), pp. 436-438. 

7 From the fragments this appears to have been an almost literal translation; see 
O. Ribbeck, Die rdmische Tragédie, Leipzig, 1875, pp. 149-157. 

* See Martial 5, 53. We have also a Virgilian cento in the form of a Medea, 
Anthologia Latina of Bicheler-Riese, Leipzig, 1894, pp. 61-79; this is perhaps that 
of Hosidius Geta (c. 200) mentioned by Tertullian, Praes. Her. 39. 
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in literature, but none of these tragedies is now extant. Of these lost 
works that of Ovid is by far the most important; Leo! does not 
exaggerate its value in the least when he declares that for this single 
tragedy we would gladly give up all of Seneca’s nine. Although 
one of Ovid’s earliest literary ventures it was received with great 
favor, if we may judge from the commendation of two eminent critics. 
Tacitus in Dial. 12 says: nec ullus Asinit aut Messallae liber tam in- 
lustris est quam Medea Ovidit aut Varit Thyestes. Again, Quintilian, 
Inst. 10, 1, 98, speaks as follows: Ovidit Medea videtur mihi ostendere 
guantum ille vir praestare potuerit, st ingenio suo imperare quam in- 
dulgere maluisset 

Seneca’s JZedea is generally considered one of the best of all his 
tragedies.2 He seems to have employed more care and industry here 
than in his other plays; the plot is more consistently developed, the 
characters have more individuality, the language is freer from bombast, 
and the choruses show a more symmetrical construction. Further, the 
excellence of the J/edea is shown by the numerous adaptations made 
of it by the playwrights of modern times.* In studying this tragedy, 
therefore, we are dealing with Seneca at his best; at the present day 
it is hardly necessary to state that even Seneca’s best is far removed, 
both in kind and degree, from the unsurpassable excellence of the 
Greek drama. 

At the first glance it is seen that Seneca has borrowed the main out- 
lines of his plot from Euripides. The bearing of Ovid’s AZedea upon 


1 F, Leo, Z. Annaet Senecae Tragoediae, Berlin, 1878-1879, I, p. 149. 

2 Ovid himself mentions his excursions into tragedy in Am. 2, 1, 3; 2, 18,13; 3, 
Hein and 67s) Livist. 2,553. 

3 See Leo, Sex. Trag. I, p. 165, and Rajna, Za Medea di Lucio Anneo Seneca 
esaminata, Piacenza, 1872, p. 9. 

4 For a well-nigh complete list of these, see Th. C. H. Heine, of. cé¢., p. 436 £.5 
his article discusses some aspects of a few of them. L. Schiller has a monograph 
entitled Medea im Drama der alten und neuen Zeit, Ansbach, 1865, which is of 
much the same nature as Heine’s paper. Biihler’s Aehnlichkeiten und Verschieden- 
heiten in der Medea des Euripides, Seneca, und Corneille | have not seen. The 
modern M€edeas are, in general, of little importance; the most significant are the 
Médée of Corneille, 1635, the Medea of Richard Glover, 1761, and the JZedea of 
Franz Grillparzer, 1824. The last is the concluding play in his trilogy, Das goldene 
Vitess. 
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the play is naturally much more obscure. Wilhelm Braun, in an article 
entitled Die Medea des Seneca,' gives, besides the parallels from Euripides, 
numerous citations of resemblances between Seneca’s Medea and Ovid’s 
extant works, but hazards no conjectures with reference to the lost 
tragedy. Leo? believes that the striking similarity of thought and 
phrase observable in Seneca’s play and the epistle of Medea in the 
Heroides (12) testifies not to any immediate connection between them, 
but to a common origin in the lost A/edea of Ovid. Leo has limited his 
comparisons to the epistle and the fragments of Ovid’s play; we shall 
see in the following pages that many coincidences of word or idea 
between Seneca and Ovid’s other poems render this hypothesis even 
more convincing. While incapable of absolute proof, it rests on two 
very strong probabilities: first, that inasmuch as Ovid was given to the 
Homeric habit of repeating himself,? he reproduced portions of his 
tragedy in his later works; secondly, that Seneca, in composing his 
Medea, \ooked for suggestions to Ovid’s famous play on the same theme 
rather than to various scattered passages in the other poems, which, 
moreover, do not deal directly with the subject.* 

Two very brief fragments of Ovid’s lost MZedea have survived. One 
is quoted by Quintilian, /zst 8, 5, 6: nam, cum sit rectum ‘nocere 
Jacile est, prodesse difficile, vehementius apud Ovidium Medea dicit: 


servare potut: perdere an possim, rogas ? 


Leo® assigns this to a scene between Medea and Jason, and believes 
that Seneca is attempting to surpass it in 120-123°: 





1 In Rheinisches Museum, XXXII, pp. 68-85. 

2 Sen. Trag. I, pp. 166-169. 

3 Leo, Sex. Trag. I, p. 169, gives examples of such repetition; see also A. Liine- 
burg, De Ovidio Sui Imitatore, Jena, 1888. 

4 Leo’s theory has been very generally approved; Ehwald in Bursian’s $ahres- 
bericht, LXXX, p. 27; Tolkiehn, Quaest. ad Her. Ovid. Spect., p- 107; A. Palmer, 
P. Ovidi Nasonis Heroides, Oxford, 1898, p. 386; A. Pais, 77 Teatro di L. Anneo 
Seneca, Turin, 1890, p. 29; M. Schanz, Gesch. der rm. Litt. (1899), II, p. 230. 
Tolkiehn now believes, but has hardly proved, that Her. 12 preceded the Medea 
(Woch. f. ki. Phil., 1906, 1208 ff.). 

OU S6H. 1 Pe. As pe 100, 

8 The quotations of Seneca are made from the edition of Peiper and Richter, 1902; 
those of Ovid from the Merkel-Ehwald edition, 1888-1889; those of Euripides from 
the edition of Prinz-Wecklein of 1899. When no title follows the name of Seneca or 
Euripides, the reference is to the A/edea of the writer in question. 
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merita contempsit mea 
qui scelere flammas viderat vinci et mare? 
adeone credit omne consumptum nefas? 


and 560 f.: 
vadis oblitus mei 
et tot meorum facinorum ?! 


The other fragment is found in the elder Seneca, Swas. 3, 7: esse 
autem in tragoedia etus (Ovidi) : 


Jeror huc illuc, vae, plena deo. 


From these words Leo judges that Ovid’s Medea was a much more 
furious, maenad-like creature than the heroine of Euripides, and to 
show that Seneca adopted the same conception of her, he adduces the 
following passages: 123 f., 382-385, 675 f., 738, 806 f., 849-851, 
862-865.” Even this list does not exhaust Seneca’s store of verses of 
the same tenor, but it suffices to show to what an extent the bacchic 
frenzy figures in his portrayal of Medea. As to the place of this second 
fragment in Ovid’s play, it must be assigned to that portion which 
immediately precedes the catastrophe, unless he, like Seneca, allowed 
no gradations to Medea’s fury. 

In the extant works, aside from many brief allusions, Ovid deals with 
the career of the Colchian princess in the twelfth letter of the Hevozdes 
and in the seventh book of the Metamorphoses. In neither of these 
places does he relate in detail the slaying of the children, probably 
because he did not choose to retell the story which he had already 
dealt with in his drama.’ In the account in the Aletamorphoses Medea’s 
sojourn in Corinth is summed up in six or seven lines, viz., Me?. 7, 


Z04't. : ; 
tandem vipereis Ephyren Pirenida pennis 


contigit. 





1 Her. 12, 75 {. may be descended from this fragment. 

2 Sen. Trag. 1, p. 167. 

3 See Lafaye, Les Métamorphoses d’ Ovide et leurs modéles grecs, Paris, 1904, 
p- 90 f. Moreover, for obvious reasons this episode could not well have been intro- 
duced into the Z/is¢/e, and, since it involved no change of form, would have contri- 
buted nothing to the chief end of the A/e/amorphoses. 
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and 394-399 : 
sed postquam Colchis arsit nova nupta venenis 
flagrantemque domum regis mare vidit utrumque, 
sanguine natorum perfunditur impius ensis, 
ultaque se male mater Jasonis effugit arma. 
hinc Titaniacis ablata draconibus intrat 
Palladias arces. 


Although a somewhat petty detail, it should be noted that Pivenzs is 
found only in Ovid and Seneca.! Again, in Euripides the poisonous 
flames which destroy the king and his daughter do not injure the royal 
palace, so far as we are informed, although earlier in the drama Medea 
considers the destruction of the palace by fire as a possible means of 
gratifying her revenge.” This passage may have suggested to Ovid the 
use of the conflagration as a means of making the original catastrophe 
even more terrible. Seneca’s account, 885-387 : 


avidus per omnem regiae partem furit 
ut jussus ignis: iam domus tota occidit, 
urbi timetur 


seems to be derived from Ovid.’ Finally, in line 397 of the above 
citation from the Metamorphoses, it is said that Medea flees /asonts 
arma. In the Greek play, Jason, when he comes upon the stage for 
the last time, is alone or at least accompanied only by the usual atten- 
dants of an important personage on the Greek stage. His purpose is 
to protect his children from the relatives of Creon, who, in their anger 
against Medea, may put an end to her offspring as well. In Seneca, 
Jason’s chief purpose in coming is to punish Medea, and stress is put 
upon the fact that an armed force accompanies him. Just before his 
entrance Medea cries out, 971 f.: 


quid repens affert sonus? 
parantur arma meque in exitium petunt, 





’ Examples of this tendency on Seneca’s part to copy rare proper names from Ovid 
are given on page 61, note 3. 

eo AD EU] sip 

° Hyginus, /ad. 25 and Diodorus Siculus 4, 54 also mention the burning of the 
palace. 
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and a little later Jason gives the following command to his soldiers, 


980 f.: 
huc, huc fortis armiferi cohors 


conferte tela, vertite ex imo domum. 


We see, therefore, that the testimony of the fragments and of this brief 
summary from the AZetamorphoses confirms the belief that Seneca made 
use of Ovid’s AZedea. 


II 


The purpose of this article is to analyze Seneca’s A/edea with partic- 
ular attention to the two chief sources, — Euripides and Ovid! It will 
be assumed, according to Leo’s theory, that in general? the resemblance 
of a passage in Seneca’s play to extant verses of Ovid indicates an 
origin for this passage in Ovid’s lost tragedy. 

The opening act has little in common with the celebrated prologue of 
the Greek Medea, in which the old nurse, the pedagogue, and the 
children are so artistically set before us. In Seneca we have a furious 
monologue by Medea in which she entreats the blessings of various 
deities upon her evil projects and exhorts herself to surpass all her 
former crimes. Her plans of vengeance, 17-21, 25 f., are already 
matured, — death for the new bride and her father, a desolate old age 





1 Besides Leo, Sex. Trag. 1, pp. 163-170, and Braun, RA. Mus. XXXII, pp. 68- 
85, already referred to, the principal articles dealing with the JZedea are the following: 
A. Widal, Etudes sur trois tragtdies de Sénique, Paris, Aix, 1854, pp. 133-181; 
P. Rajna, La Medea di Lucio Anneo Seneca esaminata, Piacenza, 1872; C. E. 
Sandstrém, De L. Annaet Senecae Tragoedtis, Upsala, 1872, pp. 45-58; A. Pais, 
Ll Teatro di L. Anneo Seneca, Turin, 1890, pp. 26-32 and 100-106; F. Pasini, Za 
Medea di Seneca e Apollonio Rodio, in Atene e Roma, V (1902), pp. 567-575. 

2 In view of Seneca’s extensive imitation of Ovid’s extant works in his other plays, 
it would be absurd to assert this as an invariable principle. For example, the follow- 
ing is an extremely modest collection of passages from the Phaedra that betray the 
influence of Ovid: Phaedr. 124-128, cf. Her. 4, 53 f., 61 f.; Phaedr. 665 f., cf. 
Her. 4, 631.; Phaedr. 657-660, 798, 803, cf. Her. 4, 73 f. 77 £.; Phaedr. 115-119, 
ClevleraAs 105 t.5, Leceor. O50 1.5 ci. Her. 4, 71 f.3 Phacar. 376, ci. dm. 2, 5, 34% 
Phaedr. 1027 {., cf. Met. 15, 513; Phaedr. 1035-1049, cf. Met. 15, 511-513; 
Phaedr. 1097-1100, cf. Met. 15, 522 f.; LPhaedr. 761-776, ci. A. A. 2, 113-118 
and 3, 61-76; Phaedr. 1102-1110, cf. Met. 15, 525-529; LPhaedr. 1265-1267, cf. 
Met. 15, 528 f.; Phaedr. 743-752, cf. Met. 2, 722-725, Her. 17, 71-74. 
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for Jason, destruction for the innocent children at the hand of their own 
mother. In the Greek drama, with greater fidelity to Ete, Medea’s 
plans do not crystallize until much later in the action. 

Ovid too has contributed but little to this first act. The enumeration 
of gods at the beginning, 1-12, may be compared with the oaths of 
Jason, Her. 12, 77-80. Juno, who presides over wedlock, the Sun-god, 
ancestor of Medea, and Hecate (or Diana), her special patroness, 
appear in both lists. Jason, in Ovid, mentions no others by name, 
but adds somewhat contemptuously, with reference to the gods of 
Colchis, 80: 


et si forte aliquos gens habet ista deos. 


In a similarly comprehensive fashion Medea concludes her invocation, 
7-9: 
quosque iuravit mihi 
deos Jason, quosque Medeae magis 
fas est precari. 


The conception of the Furies presiding at a wedding in place of the 
customary deities, Juno and Hymen, although found in a few other 
authors, seems a favorite one with Ovid?; Seneca here employs it not 
only in verses 13-17, but seems to have it in mind when he repre- 
sents Medea picturing herself as the bearer of Creusa’s nuptial torch, 
37-39- 

Seneca’s first chorus, 56-115, is in the form of a wedding-hymn 
celebrating the marriage of Creusa and Jason. The stage picture offered 
to the imagination is striking: Medea, trembling with the surging 
passion of the words she has just uttered, shrinks back into the shelter 
of some protecting corner while the happy throng of youths and maid- 
ens, perhaps with Jason and Creusa in their midst, suddenly pours over 
the stage joyously chanting the nuptial strains. We must not forget, 
however, that we are dealing with rhetorical drama, which was written, 
primarily at least, not for the theatre but for the declamation-hall. 

There is no mention of wedding-song in Euripides, for the marriage 





1 But 137-149 and 920-925 are slightly inconsistent with this, 

* See Met. 6, 428-432; J7er. 2, 117-120; 6, 45 f.; 7, 96. (Note the contrast 
in Virgil, Aeneid 4, 166-168.) For the other occurrences of this figure, see Burmann’s 
note on Ovid, Her. 2, 117, and Leo, Sex. Trag. I, p. 165. 
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has already been celebrated before the play opens.! Ovid, presumably, 
deserves the credit for this important innovation, for he treats the 
incident at some length in the twelfth A7s/e. If he introduced it 
into his A7edea, as we have reason to believe, he thereby gives good 
proof of the soundness of his dramatic instinct, for this episode quick- 
ens the action of the play and wonderfully enriches the emotional 
effect. The scene is described in Her. 12, 133-158 as follows: in 
obedience to Jason’s command Medea is about to leave her home; 
suddenly sounds of revelry ring out upon the air, more mournful to her 
than the dirge of funeral horns, for while she does not yet know the 
full extent of her husband’s perfidy, her heart is filled with premonitions 
of ill. The faithful slaves stand apart, weeping in secret; none of 
them will carry the gloomy tidings to the beloved mistress. It is one 
of the little sons who breaks the terrible news to his mother. ‘‘Come 
hither, come hither, mother !’’ he calls out innocently from the doorway, 
“Father Jason, all dressed in gold, is driving a span of horses and 
leading the whole procession !” 

It is the use of the incident itself rather than the language in which 
it is expressed that is significant of the connection between Ovid and 
Seneca, but there are some verbal similarities not to be disregarded.” 
Compare Ovid, Her. 12, 137 f.: 


ut subito nostras Hymen cantatus ad aures 
venit, et accenso lampades igne micant, 
and 141-144: 
pertimui nec adhuc tantum scelus esse putabam : 
sed tamen in toto pectore frigus erat. 
turba ruunt et ‘Hymen’ clamant ‘Hymenaee’ frequenter 
quo propior vox haec, hoc mihi peius erat 
with Seneca, Med, 111-114: 
multifidam iam tempus erat succendere pinum : 
excute sollemnem digitis marcentibus ignem, 


festa dicax fundat convicia fescenninus, 
solvat turba iocos — 





1 See Th. C. H. Heine, Corneille’s Médée in threm Verhiiltnisse, etc., p. 456, 
note I. 
2 Leo, Sen. Trag. 1, p. 168, and Braun, AA. Aus. XXXII, p. 73. 
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and 116 f.: 


occidimus, aures pepulit hymenaeus meas. 
vix ipsa tantum, vix adhuc credo malum. 


The second act consists of two parts, a dialogue between Medea 
and the nurse, and the scene between Medea and Creon, king of 
Corinth. . 

In the beginning of the first of these scenes is depicted Medea’s 
furious despair when she understands the full import of the wedding 
strains. The same theme, stated in much the same way, is found in 
Fler. 12, 153-158. There follows in each author a passage in which 
Medea refers to the crimes which she has committed for Jason’s sake; 
Braun? continues the comparison through these verses, but aside from 
the general subject, one which it is very natural that Medea should 
touch upon, the resemblance is not remarkable. An interesting part 
of this scene, 137-142, which adds a non-Euripidean element to the 
character of Medea, will be discussed later. 

In 147-149: 

alto cinere cumulabo domum ; 
videbit atrum verticem flammis agi 
Malea longas navibus flectens moras, 


we have an expansion of Euripides 378: 
rotepov tpaww Sdpua vupdixdov Tupi. 


The Medea of the Greek play rejects this method of avenging herself ; 
Seneca’s more vindictive heroine incorporates it into her other plans. 
The nurse tries to calm her agitated mistress by various sententious 
utterances, for which Medea is always ready with a brilliant rejoinder. 
Corneille is especially successful in his reproduction of this passage of 
repartee.” 

The interview of Creon with Medea is a curious mixture of Euripides 
and Ovid, and demands a more detailed treatment. Seneca’s Creon, 
‘swelling with the pride of Pelasgian power,’ enters accompanied by a 
numerous retinue. He catches sight of Medea when still at some 
distance from her, and immediately bursts into angry speech, addressed 
either to his attendants or to himself. Although these words teem with 


1 Rh. Mus. XXXII, p. 74. ° Médée, Act I, scene 5. 
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a much greater arrogance than the Creon of Euripides manifests, yet 
they seem to have been directly suggested by certain lines in the 
Greek. For example, 181 f.: 

molitur aliquid : nota fraus, nota est manus. 

cui parcet illa quemve securum sinet? 
reminds one of Euripides 282-285 : 

Sédouxa o°, ovdey dei wapapmreyew Adyous, 

it) prot TL Spaoys raid’ avnKEoTOV KQKOV. 

ovp Barrera b€ TorAAA Todde Seiuatos * 

copy TéepvKas Kal Kak@v ToAXGv tops. 
In the next lines, 183-186, Creon says that at first he had purposed to 
put Medea to death, but that moved by his son-in-law’s entreaties he 
had changed the sentence to one of exile. Euripides does not men- 
tion this until later, 455 f., in the scene between Jason and Medea. 
Seneca also repeats it, 490 f., in his scene corresponding to this. In 
186 f. Medea’s gloomy countenance is described; Euripides 271 f. is 
probably the origin of this. The fierce orders to the slaves, 188-191, 
seem to have grown from the brief threat in verse 335 of the Greek 
play: 

Tax && draddv xeLpds waOnon Bia. 
Medea, who has overheard Creon’s brutal commands, turns and without 
the preliminary wailing of the Greek heroine addresses the king with 
considerable assurance, 192: 

quod crimen aut quae culpa multatur fuga? 


The corresponding Greek is verse 281 : 

tivos p exate yns amoorédAas, Kpéov; 
To reach the next verses betraying a Greek origin, it is necessary to 
pass on to 249-251, where Medea begs the king to cancel his decree. 
Seneca takes three verses to say what Euripides expresses in one, 313 f. 
The beginning of Creon’s reply to this, 252 f.: 

non esse me qui sceptra violentus geram 

nec qui superbo miserias calcem pede, 
reminds one of the Greek, 348 f.: 

yKoTa ToUpoV Ap Edu TupavveKov, 

aiSovpevos S€ toAda 87 SiépOopa’ 
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Finally, Creon in the Latin play grants Medea’s prayer for a respite of 
one day, 294 f., 297-300, in substantially the same terms as his Greek 
prototype, 350-354. 

So much for the Euripidean portions of this scene. Roughly speak- 
ing, they occur at the beginning and end, and form an outline which 
Seneca has proceeded to fill in with what seems suspiciously like a leaf 
from the rhetorician’s exercise-book, — Medea’s elaborate self-defence. 
Her principal argument is that it was she who preserved for Greece 
Jason and the whole glorious company of the Argonauts: this great 
service surely entitles her to mercy at the hands of Creon. The con- 
ception of Medea as a Deliverer is inherent in the subject-matter of the 
story of the Golden Fleece. In Euripides Medea gives it expression, 
when in reproaching Jason for his ingratitude she says, 476 f.: 

érwod a, ws toaow “EXAjvev décor 

taitov ovvecéBnoav “Apydov oxados, 
and again in 515: 

4 T €owod oe. 

In Ovid the same theme appears in the first fragment of the A/edea 
and in Her. 12, 75 f., 173, 197. ‘Ovid and Seneca, however, are con- 
nected by the use of an extended application of this motif, by which 
Medea is glorified as the saviour not only of Jason but of the whole 
crew of the Argo. Ovid makes her say when about to flee from Colchis, 


Viele so La: 
non magna relinquam : 


magna sequar: titulum servatae pubis Achivae, 


and again in Her. 12, 203, she maintains that this is the dowry which 
she brought to Jason: 


dos mea tu sospes, dos est mea Graia iuventus. 


In Seneca a great part of the scene between Medea and Creon is given 
up to the development of this idea, beginning with 225-228: 


solum hoc Colchico regno extuli, 
decus illud ingens Graeciae et florem inclitum, 
praesidia Achivae gentis et prolem deum 
servasse memet. 


In her scene with Jason Medea again brings up this topic, 454 f. 
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Aside from this point, which Ovid and Seneca have in common, 
there is a single line, 280: 


totiens nocens sum facta, sed numquam mihi, 
which, with a similar verse later, 503: 

tibi innocens sit quisquis est pro te nocens, 
bears unmistakable signs of kinship with Her. 12, 132: 

pro quo sum totiens esse coacta nocens. 


These are the chief points in which Seneca seems to hark back to 
Euripides and Ovid; there remain a number of details to which a 
definite origin cannot be assigned. Some of these are of minor impor- 
tance and may be due to Seneca himself, e.g. the surprise of Creon 
that Medea has not yet obeyed his decree of exile, whereas in Euripides 
it is he himself who first makes it known to her. On the other hand, 
some stress must be laid upon the fact that in this scene Seneca refers 
to the slaughter of Pelias three times, 201, 258 ff., and 276, while 
Euripides does not allude to it at all in this portion of his play. The 
death of Pelias is naturally connected with his son Acastus, who in 
Seneca is preparing to exact immediate vengeance upon Medea and 
Jason. It is the fear of Acastus, together with suspicion of Creon’s 
attitude, that has caused Jason to desert Medea for Creusa, according 
to Creon, 256 f., to Medea, 415, and to Jason himself, 521, 526. This 
is a radical departure from Euripides, who nowhere mentions Acastus 
and who makes his Jason faithless because of selfish ambition rather 
than from fear. 

Another fundamental difference between the plots of Seneca and 
Euripides first comes to light in this scene. In Euripides the children 
are expressly included with their mother in the decree of banishment, 
273, 353; later Medea asks Jason to intercede for them with the king 
and the princess, 940-942, and the pretended object in sending the 
fatal present to Creusa is that thereby she may be rendered favorably 
disposed toward the children, and obtain from Creon their release from 
the sentence of exile, 969-973. In Seneca, on the contrary, the chil- 
dren are not banished; Medea, taking for granted that they are to 
remain at Corinth, begs the king that their mother’s guilt may not 
reflect to their injury, and receives an assuring reply from him, 283 f. 
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Finally, in this complex scene we must not overlook 266-271: 


tu, tu malorum machinatrix facinorum, 
cui feminae nequitia ad audenda omnia, 
robur virile est, nulla famae memoria, 
egredere, purga regna, letales simul 
tecum aufer herbas, libera cives metu, 
alia sedens tellure sollicita deos ; 


where the king of Corinth is suddenly transformed into the indignant 
Roman consul visiting his wrath upon Catiline. Compare especially 
Cat. 1, 10: egredere aliguando ex urbe; .. . educ tecum etiam omnes 
tuos; ... purga urbem, magno me metu liberabts. 

The second chorus tells of the impious daring of those who first sailed 
out over the unknown seas, z.¢. the Argonauts. A similar theme is of 
not infrequent occurrence in ancient literature. The opening lines, 


207, 1: 
audax nimium qui freta primus 


_ rate tam fragili perfida rupit, 
inevitably recall Horace, Od. 1, 3, 9-13 :1 


ili robur et aes triplex 

circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
commisit pelago ratem 

primus ; 


and later, 335 f.: 


bene dissaepti foedera mundi 
traxit in unum Thessala pinus, 


brings back to memory the oceano dissociabili of the same ode. Spika? 
furnishes many more parallels to Horace from this chorus, but not all 
of them commend themselves to the judicious reader. Braun*® seems 
to have little warrant for assigning the origin of this chorus to the 





' See especially Horace, Od. 1, 3, and Tibullus 1, 3, 37-40; cf. Hesiod, Of. 
236 f.; Sophocles, Ant. 332-337; Virgil, Zcl. 4, 32. 

2 De Imit. Horat. in Sen. cant. chori, p. 16. 

3 Rh. Mus. XXXII, p. 74. 
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opening of the Euripidean Medea, where the faithful nurse vainly 
wishes that the Argo had never set out on its fatal voyage. Braun goes 
on to say that Seneca has used Ovid for the following mythological 
references. This is highly probable but hardly admits of absolute proof. 
Of the comparisons he gives, the last is the best. Jason has brought 
* back two prizes from the Colchian land, the Golden Fleece and— 
Medea. The passages are Seneca 361-363, and Ovid, Met. 7, 155- 
158. 

The third act opens with a dialogue between Medea and the nurse, 
very like the first scene of the second act. The only passage which 
need be mentioned is 417-419: 


sed cesserit coactus et dederit manus : 
adire certe et coniugem extremo alloqui 
sermone potuit — 


which expresses a thought similar to that in Euripides 585-587 : 


xpnv o, eimep HoOa py Kakds, méeloovTa pe 
yapeiv yapov Tovd’, GAAG py oryy pirov. 


Then follows the important scene between Medea and Jason, 431- 
559, which, in spite of many vigorous and brilliant lines, falls very 
far short of the two scenes in Euripides, 446-626 and 866-975, 
which Seneca has here condensed into one. In the Greek drama the 
conversation proceeds in a simple and natural manner; Seneca, the 
rhetorician, in constructing his scene, seems to be patching together 
disconuected bits of clever repartee, and the joinings are sometimes 
very obvious. For example, Medea’s opening words are too abrupt, 


447 ; 
fugimus, Iason: fugimus— hoc non est novum. 


The Euripidean heroine is far more true to life when she begins by 
exclaiming, 465 : 
@ TAYKAKLTTE * 
Other breaks in the logical connection, as it seems to me, occur be- 
tween 489 and 490, 512 and 513, 515 and 516. 
Most of the material used in this scene is found in Euripides, but the 
verbal similarities between Seneca’s verses and the Greek are not 
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remarkable.1 As for Ovid, we have one passage at least in which 
Seneca has certainly appropriated his work, 501-503 : 


omnes coniugem infamem arguant, 
solus tuere, solus insontem voca : 
tibi innocens sit quisquis est pro te nocens. 


The corresponding lines in Ovid are Her. 12, 131 f.: 


ut culpent alii, tibi me laudare necessest, 
pro quo sum totiens esse coacta nocens. 


Besides this, it is very probable that in writing the account of the labors 
imposed upon Jason by Aeetes, 465-489, Seneca had in mind the 
descriptions in Ovid, Mez. 7, 100-155 and Her. 12, 39-50, 93-102, 
rather than the Greek lines on the same subject, 478-482.2 Un- 
doubtedly, as we shall soon see, he was also familiar with the epic of 
Apollonius Rhodius, in which these events are narrated at length. 

It will be remembered that in the preceding act Medea had asked 
Creon to look with favor upon her children after she had left them to go 
into exile. She evidently changed her mind ; for now, apparently with 
perfect sincerity and entirely forgetful of the dark hints of the first act, 
she haughtily refuses her husband’s proffered aid and requests only that 
her sons may go away with her, 540-543. Jason refuses: sooner 
would he part with his life than with his children. Medea suddenly 
perceives her opportunity, 549 f.: 


sic natos amat? 
bene est, tenetur, vulneri patuit locus. 


This is one of the most powerful moments in Seneca’s drama; there is 
nothing to correspond to it in the Greek JJedea. 


1 The topics and references are as follows: the new marriage is to further the 
interests of Medea’s sons, Sen. 438 f., 443, 507-512; Eur. 547-568, 595-597; no 
place of refuge now lies open to Medea, Sen. 457-460; Eur. 502-515; Medea’s 
great services to Jason and his false oaths, Sen. 465-489; Eur. 476-498; Jason’s 
intercession changes the death-sentence into exile, Sen. 490 f., cf. 184; Eur. 455 £.; 
Medea rejects Jason’s offers of financial assistance, Sen. 537-541; Eur. 459-464, 
610-622; Medea feigns repentance and asks forgiveness, Sen. 551-560; Eur. 869— 
893. 

* Note especially the conception of Medea’s ‘services as a dowry, Sen. 486-489; 
Ovid, Her. 12, 199-203; cf. Leo, Sex. Trag. I, p. 168. 
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After Jason departs, the act is brought to a close by a short scene in 
which Medea unfolds her plans of vengeance to the nurse, in so 
far as these relate to the destruction of Creon and his daughter. 
Seneca’s material seems to come from Euripides,! but he mentions three 
gifts, the palla, the monile, and the aurum quo solent cingt comae, 
whereas in the Greek we read of only two, 786: 


Aerrov Te wémdov Kal TAOKOV xpvondarTov *? 


The third chorus, 579-669, considered metrically, falls into two parts, 
each consisting of seven stanzas. The stanzas of the first part are the 
ordinary Sapphics of Horace; those of the second are much longer, 
each being made up of eight lesser Sapphic verses followed by an 
Adonic. Corresponding to the metrical variation there is a change in 
thought. In the first part the chorus, alarmed at the preceding scenes, 
describes the anger of a betrayed wife, and utters a prayer for Jason’s 
safety, for he, like Phaéthon, having violated the sacred laws of nature, 
is in danger of grievous calamity. Braun® suggests that the origin of 
this part of the chorus is to be sought in Euripides 265 f.: 

dtav 0 és edvny HoiKNMEVNn KPH, 
ovK éotw GrAn dpnv puarhovwrépa. 
Much more relevant, in my opinion, is Ovid’s description of the aban- 
doned wife, A. A. 2, 373-382: 
sed neque fulvus aper media tam saevus in irast, 
fulmineo rabidos cum rotat ore canes, 
nec lea, cum catulis lactantibus ubera praebet, 
nec brevis ignaro vipera laesa pede, 
femina quam socii deprensa paelice lecti 
ardet et in vultu pignora mentis habet ; 
in ferrum flammasque ruit positoque decore 
fertur, ut Aonii cornibus icta dei: 
coniugis admissum violataque iura maritast 
barbara per natos Phasias ulta suos ; 


1 Medea exhorts herself to dare the utmost, Sen. 560-567; Eur. 401-409; she 
describes the gifts, Sen. 570-576; Eur. 784-789. 

2 Apollodorus 1, 9, 28 and Myth. Vat. 1, 25 mention the robe only; Hyginus, 
Fab. 25, the head-dress only; Diodorus 4, 54 vaguely says ‘ dpa.’ 

3 Rh. Mus. XXXII, p. 78. 
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Compare in ferrum .. . ruit with Seneca 593 f.: 


cupit ire in ipsos 
obvius enses 
and note that at the end Medea is selected as the typical example. 
The second part of this third chorus is really a continuation of the 
second chorus. That dealt with the unholy launching of the Argo; 
here we learn how many of the Argonauts paid the penalty of their 
daring by suffering terrible deaths. The possible sources for the 
numerous mythological details are Apollonius Rhodius and Ovid. 
Braun’s theory? that Seneca derived his material in part from Ovid and 
in part from Hyginus can no longer be accepted as a whole, since it is 
now agreed that the collection of notes bearing the title Wygint Fabulae 
is the product of the age of Marcus Aurelius or of Commodus.? Pasini# 
makes an able plea for Apollonius as Seneca’s authority for these 
allusions, and perhaps his claim is just with regard to the lines on 
Tiphys, Zetes and Calais, Idmon, and Mopsus. Seneca, however, con- 
fuses the last two, assigning to Idmon the manner of death which really 
belongs to Mopsus. He is also in error in identifying Mopsus the Argo- 
naut with Mopsus of Thebes, son of Manto.* Further, the resemblance 
between Seneca 656: 


ille (Mopsus) si vere cecinit futura 


and Ovid, A/e¢. 12, 455 f.: 


nec tu credideris tantum cecinisse futura 
Ampyciden Mopsum 


raises some doubt as to the origin in Apollonius of the lines on this hero. 

Ovid’s well-known narratives of the death of Orpheus, of Hercules, 
of Meleager and Ancaeus (the Calydonian Hunt), and of Pelias, may 
well have been flitting through Seneca’s mind when he wrote the brief 


1 Rh. Mus. XXXII, p. 79 f. 

* Lafaye, Les Métamorphoses d’ Ovide et leurs modéles grecs, p. §8; cf. M. Schanz, 
Geschichte der romischen Litteratur, Il, 2 (1899), p. 350 f. 

3 F, Pasini, La Medea di Senecae Apollonio Rodio, in Atene e Roma, V, pp. 567- 
575. In this article he gives a fairly complete list of the apposite references in Seneca, 
Ovid, Apollonius, and Hyginus. 

4 Leo, Sen. Trag. I, p. 24. 
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summaries of these events that we find in this chorus. Further, certain 
of Ovid’s chance references come very close to some of the lines; for 
example, his couplet on Admetus in 4. A. 3, 19 f.: 


fata Pheretiadae coniunx Pagasaea redemit 
proque virost uxor funere lata viri 


is much like Seneca’s two verses on the same topic, 662 f.: 


coniugis fatum redimens Pheraei 
uxor impendes animam marito. 


Much more striking is the similarity between Ovid, 4. 4. 2, 110: 
Naiadumque tener crimine raptus Hylas 


and Seneca 646-649 : 
meruere cuncti 
morte quod crimen tener expiavit ' 
Herculi magno puer inrepertus, 
raptus, heu, tutas puer inter undas. 


What Seneca says of Periclymenus, 635 f.: 


patre Neptuno genitum necavit 
sumere innumeras solitum figuras 


may come from Jez. 12, 556 f.: 


mira Periclymeni mors est. cui posse figuras 
sumere quas vellet, rursusque reponere sumptas 
Neptunus dederat 


or may go back to Apollonius 1, 156-160. Since Ovid himself often 
draws from Apollonius, it becomes a difficult problem to decide whether 
certain lines of Seneca are from Apollonius directly or indirectly by way 
of Ovid. Possibly the immediate source of these passages in Ovid and 
Seneca was a chorus in the lost Medea. 

Medea, granddaughter of the all-seeing Sun and favored priestess 
of dread Hecate of Triple Form, is the typical sorceress of antiquity. 
To this phase of her character Seneca has chosen to devote a whole 
act, and the choice marks him as rhetorician rather than dramatist. 
Scenes depicting the mysterious and the gruesome are scattered through- 
out ancient literature ; Seneca, while undoubtedly familiar with many of 
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these, seems to be especially under obligations to Ovid and to Apol- 
lonius for the material of this part of his play. Just as in the preced- 
ing chorus, it is not easy to decide when he is borrowing from the 
Argonautica directly, and when indirectly by way of Ovid. Pasini* 
has indicated very clearly what parts of Apollonius bear upon the ques- 
tion, and consequently I shall limit my observations to the similarities 
between Seneca and Ovid. The portion of Ovid chiefly drawn upon 
. Is the story of the rejuvenation of Aeson in JZez. 7, 179-284. This 
passage and the whole fourth act of Seneca’s Medea should be com- 
pared throughout in order to get the full measure of Seneca’s indebted- 
ness to his predecessor.? 

Both in Aeson’s elixir of life and in Creusa’s poison the venom of 
serpents appears as an ingredient, although naturally it occupies a more 
important place in the latter. Seneca takes considerable space to 
enumerate all the various snakes, both on earth and in heaven, which 
have yielded their contribution to Medea’s brew, 680-704, whereas 
Ovid says merely, We. 7, 271 f.: 


nec defuit illic 
squamea Cinyphii tenuis membrana chelydri. 


As to the magic herbs, which are a most essential element of both 
mixtures, the accounts, Seneca 705-730, and Ovid, Mev. 7, 224-233, 
264 f., are much the same. Compare especially Seneca 718-722: 


cuiusve tortis sucus in radicibus 

causas nocendi gignit, attrectat manu. 
Haemonius illas contulit pestes Athos, 
has Pindus ingens, illa Pangaei iugis 
teneram cruenta falce deposuit comam ; 


with Ovid, AZe¢. 7, 224-227: 


et quas Ossa tulit, quas altum Pelion herbas, 
Othrys quas Pindusque et Pindo maior Olympus, 
perspicit, et placitas partim radice revellit, 
partim succidit curvamine falcis aenae. 


1 Atene e Roma, V, pp. 573-575. 
* Cf. Braun, RA. Mus. XXXII, pp. 81-83. 
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and MWez. 7, 264: 
illic Haemonia radices valle resectas. 


Seneca and Ovid not only agree in the use of Haemonius and Pindus, 
but both mention the two methods of gathering the plants, z.¢. pulling 
up by the roots and cutting down with a sickle. Seneca again refers to 
these two operations a few lines later, 728-731: 


haec passa ferrum est, dum parat Phoebus diem, 
illius alta nocte succisus frutex ; 
at huius ungue secta cantato seges.! 


Certain birds of ill-omen are also thrown into both caldrons. Compare 
Seneca 732-734: 
miscetque et obscenas aves 
maestique cor bubonis et raucae strigis 
exsecta vivae viscera 


and Ovid, Met. 7, 268 f.: 


addite." 5. 
et strigis infames ipsis cum carnibus alas, 
272i t.° 
quibus insuper addit 
ora caputque novem cornicis saecula passae. 


These selections are taken from the first scene of the act, in which 
the nurse describes Medea’s preparations for making the poison. The 
second scene, the incantation proper, which falls entirely to Medea 
alone, is divided by changes of metre into five sections. In the first of 
these, 740-751, Medea begins by an appeal to the gods of the lower 
world; she then summons Ixion, Tantalus, and the Danaids to rest 
awhile from their sufferings to behold the execution of her fearful 
schemes. This passage recalls Herc. Oct. 1061-1074, where Seneca 
tells how Orpheus charmed all Hades with his song. Jez. 10, 40-47 
without doubt was the model for this latter selection, and perhaps also, 
though less directly, for these verses of the A/edea. 


1 Cf. the use of cantatus in Her. 6, 84 where Hypsipyle says of Medea: 
diraque cantata pabula falce metit. 
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In the last two lines of the first section begins the invocation of 
Hecate as the Moon-Deity, which is continued in the second section, 
452-770. Medea here describes her own magic powers: she can con- 
trol wind and waves, stars and sun, and can change the course of the 
seasons at her will. These lines are strongly reminiscent of Jez. 7, 
199-207, where Medea is making a similar appeal to Hecate, and of 
fer. 6, 84-94, where Hypsipyle is jealously inveighing against Medea’s 
black arts. 

In the third section, 771-786, we have an enumeration of the various 
offerings by which Medea is striving to gain the favor of the goddess, — 
a wreath of snakes, the serpent-limbs of Typhoeus, blood of the cen- 
taur Nessus, ashes from the pyre of Hercules sodden with the poison 
that wrought his death, the brand that put an end to Meleager’s life, 
feathers from the Harpies and from the Stymphalian birds. Probably 
there is no one source for all these marvels, but the list of monstrosities 
in Ovid, Z77s¢. 4, 7, 11-18, may have suggested some of them. 

At verse 787 Hecate manifests herself in the form of Moon-goddess ; 
thereupon in her presence Medea applies the fiery poison to the gifts. 
This constitutes the fourth section, 787-842. The description of the 
manner in which the poison is to accomplish its mission, 833-839, is 
probably based on the messenger’s narrative in Euripides, 1186-1201. 

In the final section, 843-848, Medea returns to the calmer iambic 
trimeter. She bids the nurse summon the children; they enter and 
receive from their mother’s hands the presents for their new step- 
mother.’ It should be observed that in Seneca’s version Jason is not 
informed of this sending of gifts to Creusa, and that Medea’s pretended 
object in doing this is only to gain Creusa’s favor for the children in a 
general way, since they are not under the sentence of banishment. 

The fourth chorus, 849-878, in spite of its brevity, is full of interest 
to the investigator of origins. In the first place, we have the compari- 
son of Medea to a maenad, which is also found in a number of places 
throughout the play and in the second fragment of Ovid’s Medea? It 
was evidently a favorite simile with both of these authors; Seneca 
applies it to Andromache in Zyoad. 673-676, and to Deianira in Herc. 
Oet. 700-702 ; Ovid uses it of Phaedra in Her. 4, 47 f., and of Lau- 


1 Sen. 845-848; cf. Eur. 969-975. * See p. 43. 
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damia in /Yer. 13, 33 f.1 The more minute description of Medea when 
seized by this frenzy which we have in 851-861 is like that of Althaea 
in Met. 8, 465-470, where she is swayed to and fro by the conflicting 
emotions of love for her son and desire to avenge her brothers. The 
probability of imitation is heightened by the fact that the simile of a 
ship struggling between opposing wind and tide which Ovid uses in the 
lines immediately following, 470-472, has its counterpart in Seneca’s 
next act, 939-943. 

In 862-865 we have Medea likened to a tigress bereft of her young.” 
Ovid furnishes a number of similar instances. Hecuba, about to avenge 
the death of Polydorus, is compared to a lioness deprived of her cub, 
Met. 13,547 £. Acloser parallel is found in Fasz. 4, 457-462, where 
Ceres, upon learning of the rape of Proserpina, is described by the 
same similes as Medea is here, — first, that of the maenad ; and sec- 
ondly, that of an animal (in this case a cow) whose offspring has been 
taken away by force. This latter simile as applied to Medea is some- 
what superficial ; both she and the tigress are frantic with rage, but the 
causes of this rage are entirely unlike. Now, in another passage in 
Ovid, we find a mother in exactly the same situation in which Medea 
is, — Procne about to slay Itys in order to avenge herself for her hus- 
band’s infidelity. Ovid thus describes her, A7/ez. 6, 636 f.: 


nec mora, traxit Ityn, veluti Gangetica cervae 
lactentem fetum per silvas tigris opacas. 


From this passage Seneca seems to have borrowed some of the language, 
but he has changed the simile, 862-865 : 

huc fert pedes et illuc 

ut tigris orba natis 

cursu furente lustrat 

Gangeticum nemus. 


Gangeticus is an example of Seneca’s tendency to go to Ovid for 
unusual proper names.® 





1 Virgil compares Dido to a bacchante, dem. 4, 300-303; see Ter Haar Romeny, 
‘De Auct. Trag., etc., p. 31- 

2 Cf. Eur. Jed. 1342. 

3 Besides in the above passages, Gangeticus occurs Sen. Oedip. 458, Thyest. 707; 
the only other authors who use it are Columella, Silius Italicus, Martial, and Ausonius. 
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The closing lines of the chorus, 874-878, a prayer for the speedy 
coming of night-bringing Hesperus, that he may put an end to the day 
of terror, are compared by Braun’ to Euripides 1258-1260, a prayer to 
the Sun to drive away from the house the spirit of doom; to me this 
comparison seems rather far-fetched. 

In the first scene of the fourth act the messenger brings the news of 
the disaster at the palace. He holds his conversation entirely with the 
chorus, while Medea and the nurse stand at one side, silent but intent. 
In the Greek AZedea, the messenger’s narrative is one of the most effec- 
tive passages of the whole play, and extends through more than a 
hundred lines, 1122-1230; Seneca cuts this down to twelve, and 
instead of a long speech we have a succession of very brief questions 
and answers. ‘The first two verses, 879 f.: 


periere cuncta, concidit regni status. 
nata atque genitor cinere permixto iacent 


are a free translation of Euripides 1125 f.: 


dAwrev Hf TUpavvos dptiws Kdpy 
Kpewy 0° 6 dicas dhapydkwv trav cav timo. 
The question of the conflagration of the palace has already been dis- 


cussed.” 
The opening of the next scene, 891 f.: 


effer citatum sede Pelopea gradum, 
Medea, praeceps quaslibet terras pete 





Proper names that appear only in Seneca and Ovid are: Latonigenae, Sen. Agam. 
324, Ovid, Met. 6, 160; AZycale (a Thessalian sorceress), Sen. Herc. Oet. 525, Ovid, 
Met. 12, 263 (ci. Nemesianus 4, 69); Phoebas (Cassandra), Sen. Troad. 34, Agam. 
588, Ovid, Am. 2, 8,12, Trist. 2, 400 (cf. Eur. Hec. $27 and Timotheus ig. tk, 
Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. III, p. 620); Lyrnesis (Briseis), Sen. Agam. 186, Ovid, 
A. A. 2, 403 and 711, Trist. 4, 1,15; Pirenis, Sen. Med. 745, Ovid, Afet. 2, 240 
and 7, 391, Pont. 1, 3, 75. Other rare names found in Seneca and Ovid, and also 
in a few other writers, who for the most part are inclined to imitate these two, are 
Nabataeus, Nasamoniacus (Ovid) and Nasamonius (Seneca), Nyctelius, Odrysius, 
Olenius, Ogygius. 

1 Rh, Mus. XXXUI, p. 83. 

2 Page 44. 
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is manifestly modelled on Euripides 1122 f.: 
Mydaa, pedye pedye, pyre vatav 
Airota’ aryvyv pyt dxov wedoaT BH 

but in Seneca these words are spoken by the nurse, in Euripides by the 
messenger. The remainder of the scene is a soliloquy by Medea. 
She begins by exciting herself to dare whatever crime may be most 
atrocious and unnatural, 893-915. This is -very characteristic of 
Seneca’s Medea; she has already said the same thing in 40-55, 397- 
414, and 562-567. Euripides touches more lightly on this point, 
401-409, 1240-1250. In the following lines, 916-925, Seneca employs 
a rather frigid conceit to explain the manner in which Medea is led up 
to the terrible climax of her vengeance. She meditates whether she 
can now inflict any new, any greater evil upon Jason; she should have 
waited until Creusa had borne him sons that they too might have 
suffered with their mother; but Jason has children already — let these 
be considered Creusa’s offspring! Then follows the contest between 
maternal love and jealous hate which the Greek poet has handled with 
such marvelous understanding of the human heart, 894-931, 1021- 
1080, 1236-1250. Seneca’s briefer account, 926-953, lacks the deli- 
cate psychology of Euripides, but is strong and effective.* 

Ovid’s contribution to this scene is the simile already referred to in 
the discussion of the previous chorus.? Althaea is likened to a ship 
which is driven now hither, now thither by the warring winds and waves, 


Met. 8, 470-472: 
utque carina, 
quam ventus ventoque rapit contrarius aestus, 
vim geminam sentit, paretque incerta duobus. 


1 The children enter at Medea’s words in 945-947; cf. the corresponding verses, 
Eur. 894-896. 

2 Since Ovid surpasses all other ancient poets, including Homer and Virgil, in the 
number and variety of his similes (cf. J. A. Washietl, De Stmalitudinibus [magint- 
busque Ovidianis, Vienna, 1883, p. 2 f.), it is not strange that Seneca often draws 
from his rich store. The following are a few of the most conspicuous examples: 
Herc. Fur, 683-685, cf. Met. 8, 162-166; Herc. Fur. 105 f. and Phaedr. 101-103, 
cf. Met. 13, 867-869, Her. [15], 12; Herc. Fur. 1089-1092 and “Herc. Oet. 710-~ 
712, cf. Fast. 2, 775-778; Phaedr. 381-383, cl. Am. 1, 7; 55-58, Zrist. 3, 2, 19 f.5 
Pont. 1, 1, 67 £., 2, 3, 89 f.; Phaedr. 455 f., cf. Ad. A. 1, 3591.3 Thyest. 707-712, 
cf. Met. 5, 164-167; Phaedr. 1072-1075, cf. 7 77st. 1, 4, 11-16; Phaedr. 743-752, 
cf. Met. 2, 772-775; Oedip. 465, cf. Wet. 3, 081 f. 
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Seneca here uses a similar figure of Medea,’ 939-942 : 


anceps aestus incertam rapit ; 
ut saeva rapidi bella cum venti gerunt 
utrimque fluctus maria discordes agunt 
dubiumque fervet pelagus. 


Medea’s crazed eyes now behold a band of avenging Furies and the 
ghost of her brother Absyrtus, 957-970, a vision which may have been 
suggested by Medea’s oath in Euripides 1059: 


N \ .°¢ Is 2\ 7 
pa Tos map “Aion veptepovs aAdoropas. 


As an offering to the shade she now kills one of her sons, and then, 
hearing the sound of approaching soldiery, she ascends to the roof of 
the house, carrying the corpse and accompanied by the nurse with the 
second child. 

The final scene of the play, 978-1027, is based to a great extent 
upon the corresponding part in Euripides, but is much shorter and 
more crudely vigorous. In Euripides both children are already dead © 
when Jason appears; in Seneca Medea slowly butchers the surviving 
son before the eyes of the anguished father. Braun? cites a number of 
parallels from Euripides, but they are not especially noteworthy. Per- 
haps verses 982-984 in Seneca’s play, where Medea recounts all that 
she has forfeited for her love of Jason, were suggested by Ovid, Her. 12, 
108-113, although Euripides has something very similar in 255-258. 

The great question in regard to this scene is, of course, whether 
Seneca was the first to represent the murder of the children upon the 
stage, an incident decidedly out of keeping with the general practice of 
the Greek drama. Iam inclined to believe that Seneca has adopted 
this from Ovid, and for this reason. Horace’s Ars Poetica is dated 
19-14 B.c.°; it may perhaps be inferred, that at that time Ovid had 
already composed his Medea, for we learn from 7Z77s¢. 4, 10,57 £. that he 
began his literary career at a very early age, and from Am. 2, 18, 13, 
that tragedy was the object of some of his first attempts; so what is 


1 Cf. Agam. 138-140. 
2 Rh. Mus. XXXU, p. 84 f. 
° M. Schanz, Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur, I1, 1 (1899), p. 123. 
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more likely than that the older poet, when he says in 185 of the last 
epistle : 
ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet 


is expressing a covert bit of criticism upon this very play of Ovid?! 

Whoever among the Romans dared to be the first to violate the Greek 
convention in regard to the shedding of blood upon the stage, the 
artistic lapse, if lapse it be, must be charged to rhetorical tragedy as a 
literary form rather than to any single playwright. On the Greek stage 
events of this nature were usually described by a messenger; when, in 
the imperial days of Rome, the recitation-chamber to a great extent 
supplanted the theatre, all action necessarily retreated to the same 
secondary position it occupies in the narratives of the Greek mes- 
sengers, and consequently lost much of its vividness. When this fact 
is taken into consideration, it will be evident that the discrepancy be- 
tween the Greek drama and Latin rhetorical tragedy with reference to 
the presentation of violent death before the eyes of the audience is not 
so great as is commonly supposed. 


III 


A brief study of the characters of the play will yield some new points 
of interest. We must not expect a careful psychology in Seneca’s 
delineation of the human emotions ; occasionally his personages seem to 
be little more than convenient mouth-pieces for exercises in rhetorical 
declamation. In the Medea he has attained a measure of success in 
character-drawing that he has not reached in many of his other plays, 
but even here the workmanship is rough, and the coloring, although 
brilliant, is crude and monotonous. 

The name ‘ Medea’ instantly calls up to the mind of the student of 
ancient literature two pictures, — the mother with sword drawn against 
her own children,? and the priestess of Hecate brewing her magic 





1 A. Pais, 77 Teatro di Seneca, p. 30 f., believes that Seneca was the first who 
represented Medea killing her children openly. 

2 Seneca’s Medea has some characteristics in common with Lady Macbeth; cf. 
Macbeth, Act 1, scene 7, the lines beginning ‘I have given suck,’ and Act I, scene 5, 
beginning ‘Come, you spirits.” Further, Widal (Ltudes sur trois tragédies de 
Sénéque, p. 160, note 7) compares the incantation act to the scenes in which -the 
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potions of life or death. A tragedy based on the former conception, 
Medea as wife and mother, should not present the second or super- 
human side of her nature too prominently ;+ otherwise we have an 
unconvincing character, who now appears as a weak, suffering woman, 
and now as an all-powerful sorceress descended from the gods. 
Euripides, bearing this in mind, has emphasized the human Medea ; 
Seneca has chosen to sacrifice the demands of art in order to please 
the perverted taste of his mystery-loving generation. 

What strikes the reader most forcibly in Seneca’s compound heroine 
is her violence. All bonds of self-restraint have given way completely 
at the news of Jason’s perfidy; she raves, as the author repeatedly 
informs us, as wildly as an ecstatic maenad.? Moreover, there is no 
variation or progression in this rage; the opening monologue, which 
presents her beseeching the gods to prosper her murderous designs, is 
pitched in the same shrill key as the close of the tragedy, where she 
stowly butchers her child before the father’s very eyes. This bacchantic 
frenzy, while especially characteristic of Medea, appears to a greater or 
less extent in several of Seneca’s other heroines, as, for example, 
Deianira, Andromache, and Clytemnestra. If we may trust the testi- 
mony of the second fragment of Ovid’s play, the same lack of self- 
control was found in his Medea. 

In the first scene of the second act, 137-149, just after the wedding- 
music has told her the dreadful truth, in the midst of Medea’s terrible 
burst of anger a strange wave of tenderness for Jason sweeps over her 
and she cries out that he is not the guilty one, that the blame is all 
Creon’s, and against Creon only will she direct her vengeance. No such 


‘three weird sisters’ appear, Macbeth, Act I, scenes 1 and 3; Act III, scene 5; 
Act IV, scene 1. Again (of. c2¢., p. 158, note 1) he points out that Macduff, in his 
thoughts of vengeance upon Macbeth, cries out in despair, Act IV, scene 3, ‘ He has 
no children.’ 

' Cf. Voltaire’s preface to Corneille’s 17édée, beginning ‘ Une magicienne ne nous 
parait pas un sujet propre a la tragédie réguliére.’ 

? As Pais rather humorously puts it, 7? 7eat, di L. Ann. Sen., p. 105: ‘In 
Euripide Medea @ sempre una donna, in Seneca ha fin da principio le proporzioni di 
una virago.’ 

3 Cf. Widal, Etudes sur trois tragédies, etc., p. 143, and Sandstrém, De Z. 
Annaet Senecae Tragoedits, p. 51. 
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feeling is disclosed by the Greek Medea; her anger seems to have con- 
sumed utterly all her conjugal affection. It is very likely that this 
passage of Seneca has been inspired by something in Ovid’s play, for 
we find that the heroine of the twelfth Z/is/e still shows great love for 
her husband, and even cherishes a vague hope that he may return 
to her. 

In comparison with this maenad-sorceress of Seneca, the Medea of 
Euripides is a much more artistically constructed character. The occult 
element is refined away and in its place we have intellectuality ; Medea 
is wise above all her companions, both in the mysteries of the gods and 
in the sophistries of men; she has wonderful subtlety and marvelous 
powers of dissimulation ; she bends men to her will—Creon, Aegeus, 
and Jason all yield in turn to her requests; finally she is a woman and 
a mother, but her spirit is of such a haughtiness that all her former love 
for Jason is transmuted into bitterest hate and she is willing to sacrifice 
her own children to complete her vengeance. 

The Jason of Seneca differs from his Greek prototype as greatly as 
Medea does from hers.! In the Euripidean Jason we have an altogether 
despicable wretch ; his selfishness and ambition are so excessive that it 
is impossible for us to believe very much in the one virtue to which he 
repeatedly lays claim, his love for his children. He regards them with 
solicitude chiefly because they are to serve his old age and perpetuate 
his race. It is only at the end of the play, when he realizes 
that they are lost to him forever, that he seems to forget self com- 
pletely, 1399 f. and 1402 f. Seneca’s Jason, on the contrary, is a 
creature of timidity rather than of ambition. He marries Creusa not 
because he wishes to become first in the kingdom, but because he is 
beset by the fear of Acastus on the one side and of Creon on the 
other. His weakness, so well brought out in his helpless denuncia- 
tions of fate in the soliloquy at his first entrance, stands in notable 
contrast to the wild vigor of Medea. But Jason has a redeeming 
virtue in that he loves his children above all else in the world. We 
have seen this in the scene where Medea asks to take the children away 
into exile. In the last terrible act he piteously offers his own life as a 
substitute for that of the remaining child, 1004 f., and when this prayer 





1 Cf. Rajna, Za Medea di L. Ann, Sen. esam., p. 15. 
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passes unheeded and the child is perishing before his eyes, he cries out 
in agony, 1018: 

infesta, memet perime. 
Medea has exceeded the measure of her revenge ; our sympathies are 
all with the stricken father. Since this Jason is so unlike the hero of 
the Greek J/edea, it seems reasonable to believe that he approaches 
closely to the Jason in Ovid’s play. 

Creon, however, is entirely a creation of Seneca. He is merely a 
replica of the typical tyrant, who appears as Lycus in Hercules Furens, 
Eteocles in Phoenissae, and Aegisthus in Agamemnon. ‘The one trait 
dominating them all is boundless arrogance, and the words which Medea 
applies to Creon as she sees him approaching, éwmidus tmpertio, is an apt 
characterization of them all: The Creon of Euripides is a noble old 
man, whose whole soul is wrapped up in his daughter; it is because he 
fears some ill to her that he has determined to drive Medea away from 
Corinth; Medea’s request for one more day in the land is granted 
because she appeals to his affection as a parent, 344 f.; even his love 
of country stands second to that for his child, 328 f.; finally he casts 
away his own life in his vain attempts to save Creusa, 1204-1221. 
This devotion of Creon to his daughter and the desire of Aegeus 
for a son form a strong contrasting background for the catastrophe, 
—the mother murdering her own children. Seneca’s Creon does not 
mention his daughter at all. 

The nurse, too, plays an entirely different role in Seneca from that 
which she has in Euripides. The latter represents her as the old trusted 
servant who feels the joys and sorrows of the household even more 
keenly than she does her own. After her important part in opening 
the play she does not join in the conversation, although probably she 
attends her mistress whenever Medea appears on the stage. In Seneca 
the nurse is already the ‘confidante’ of French classical drama. Her 
function is to serve as a foil to Medea in several dialogues, thereby 
enabling the latter to deploy her tumultuous emotions to greater 
advantage than would be possible in monologue. Seneca often makes 
use of a colorless creature of this sort, e.g. the nurse to Deianira in 
Hercules Octaeus and the Sazelles of Atreus in Zhyesées. 

The messenger in Seneca plays an exceedingly unimportant part. 
He seems to be merely a chance passer-by, who halts for a moment to 
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give his fellow-citizens in the chorus a very brief account of the calamity 
at the palace. In Euripides the messenger is an old family servant, 
deeply attached to Medea’s interests. 

The chorus differs from that of Euripides in two important parti- 
culars ; it is composed of men instead of women,! and it sympathizes 
with Jason instead of with Medea. The themes of the lyrical portions 
of the play, while bearing little or no resemblance to the choruses of 
Euripides, are well correlated with the subject-matter of the tragedy. 

Aegeus? and the pedagogue are omitted from the Latin A/edea, and 
the children, who in Euripides speak a few words from behind the 
scenes, have nothing at all to say and form a much less prominent 
part of the play. 


IV 


By way of summarizing the results of the preceding pages I shall 
conclude with an estimate of Seneca’s own contributions to his Medea 
and an hypothetical outline of Ovid’s lost tragedy. 

The special feature by which Seneca intended his drama to be dis- 
tinguished from all other AZedeas is the act devoted to the incantation.® 
This is paralleled by several episodes in the other plays which we 
know are due to Seneca’s own invention, for example, the sooth-saying 
of Tiresias and Manto in Oedipus, the dialogue between the Fury 
and the Ghost of Tantalus in Zhyestes, and the appearance of the 
Ghost of Thyestes in Agamemnon. In the next place, it is probably 
Seneca’s own genius that devised the scenes between Medea and her 
nurse, for many similar passages are found elsewhere in his works. 
Clytemnestra, Phaedra, and Deianira are all provided with nurses, and 
Atreus has a Saze/les, who serves the same purpose. Later this variety 
of scene came to hold an important place in the drama of the Romance 
nations. In the portrayal of the characters Seneca’s share is to be 
looked for in the emphasis on what seems to him either the most 
characteristic quality or the one most effective for his rhetorical 





1 Bentley divides the wedding chorus between two companies, one of youths and 
the other of maidens, see Hahrbiicher fiir Classische Philologie, CXXV, p. 488. 

2 Cf. Aristotle, Poet. c. 25, 1461b, 20, and Pais, 77 Teatro di L, Ann. Sen., p. 30. 

3 Cf, Leo, Sex. Trag.1, p. 169: tpst Senecae scaenam illam attribuere suadet 
huius poetae et acqualium consuetudo talibus in rebus inmorandi. 
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purposes. Thus Creon’s pride of power is abnormal and Medea’s 
violence sweeps away from our vision any other possible traits. Finally 
a tendency toward bombastic expression and a meaningless turgidity of 
phrase is an almost unerring indication of Seneca’s own handiwork ; 
fortunately in the A/edea there are few examples of this. 

In the chief elements of its economy, Ovid’s play necessarily followed 
that of Euripides. No Jedea could well exist without the interviews 
between Jason and Medea, the scene between Medea and Creon, the 
recital of the Messenger, and the mother’s soliloquy before she slays her 
children. While using this Euripidean material, Ovid, we may be sure, 
did not restrain his fertile fancy. It is especially to be noted that the 
tendency of the Greek characters to indulge occasionally in sophistical 
argument was supplanted in their Latin descendants by the habit of 
employing at every opportunity the flamboyant Roman rhetoric. Ovid’s 
Medea is believed to have been one of the first and most brilliant 
specimens of this new genus of drama.’ Quintilian’s dictum,? according 
to Leo’s interpretation,® would lead us to expect some rather startling 
innovations, and our investigations go to confirm this expectation. The 
introduction of the wedding-chorus with the consequent quickening of 
the action and the added poignancy of emotion is the one which we 
can predicate with the most confidence. Probably this was preceded, 
not by a monologue as in Seneca, but by a prologue which was modelled 
to some extent on that of Euripides, and which has left behind a faint 
echo in Her, 12, 133-158. After the nuptial music has changed Medea’s 
suspicions into certainty, she may have been represented as struggling 
to quench her still-surviving tenderness for Jason in an ever-increasing 
tumult of jealousy and hate. The grounds for surmising this are verses 
137-149 of Seneca. Ovid’s heroine also became possessed of a maenadic 
frenzy ; probably this took place near the end of the play, since it is 
reasonable to suppose that Ovid arranged a more gradual progress for 
Medea’s passions than Seneca has. With his fondness for subtleties 
Ovid must have found attractive the problem of reconciling the discor- 


1 See Schanz, Adm. Lit. II, 2 (1901), p. 51, and Leo, Sew. Trag. I, p. 148 f. 

2 Inst. 10, 1, 983 see p. 41. 

3 Sen. Trag. 1, p. 149: Quintiliant testimonio quo docemur etiam in tragoedia 
illum ingenio suo indulgere quam temperare maluisse. 
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dant elements in her character. Further, in Ovid’s play as in Seneca’s, 
the chorus was presumably composed of men who sympathized with 
Jason. One of their songs was on the cruise of the Argo, and the fates 
which befell some of the heroic crew. Since Ovid probably omitted the 
character of Aegeus, and did not make use of an incantation scene, he 
had considerable space for the messenger’s tale. The conflagration of 
the palace was added to increase the effect of the original disaster. 
Finally the Jason of Seneca may be assumed to be a fairly true reproduc- 
tion of Ovid’s hero. He is the antithesis of Medea ; she reverts from the 
loving wife and tender mother to the wild Colchian sorceress, while he, 
the aforetime valiant leader of the Argonauts, pales at the mention of 
Acastus, and retains but a trace of his former nobility of character in 
his true affection for his sons. This type of Jason prepares the way for 
Ovid’s last and most startling innovation, the murder of the children 
in their father’s presence, and consequently before the eyes of the 
spectators.? 


1 The dissertation by F. Galli, Medea corinzia nella tragedia classica e net 
monument figuratt (from the Atti del ? Accad. di archeologia, lettere, e belle arti 
XXIV), I have not yet been able to secure. That it touches upon some of the topics 
treated in the above article is evident from Weege’s review in the Berliner Philolo- 
gische Wochenschrift of April 27, 1907. 





BOYHOOD AND YOUTH IN THE DAYS OF ARISTOPHANES! 
By ARTHUR ALEXIS BRYANT 


I 


[* this article I have undertaken to picture the Athenian boy of Aris- 

tophanes’ lifetime as he actually appears in the contemporary litera- 
ture. The conclusions are based on an independent examination of the 
sources. I have accordingly not hesitated to include some matter not 
new; but I have tried to put clearly my chief contention — that the 
young Athenian was not an unreal creature, but very human, very real, 
and very modern, and that contrary impressions are based chiefly on 
later accounts, rich perhaps in tempting detail, but entirely at variance 
with the genuine Attic spirit. 

We may feel confident that the straight-limbed Athenian lad, with 
sunny ringlets? and mantling cheeks,® was very much the same sort of 
fellow as our own American boy, — pagan * and mischievous,’ for all his 
cloak of demureness and patient propriety®; silently cherishing, per- 
haps, dreams of great deeds in the far-away days of his manhood,’ but 


1 It was at Professor John Williams White’s suggestion that I undertook this 
new examination of an old question. 

2 For justification of these terms cf. Plato Lysis p.217D favOal rpixes; Ar. Vesp. 
1068 woANGp kixlyvous veavrOv ; and Phaedo’s long locks (Plato Phaedo p.898B). We 
need scarcely insist that these are merely types. 

8 The boy blushed from modesty or embarrassment, much as a girl does to-day. 
Cf. Plato Lysis p. 204B; 213D; Charm. 158c; Euthyd. 275D; Protag. 3124; 
Xen. Symp. 3, 12. 

4 The boy’s world even to-day is peopled with strange divinities that his elders 
knownot. The faith of his fathers is often overlaid with a mythology and cosmogony 
quite independent of it. So it must have been with the little fellows whose souls 
were filled with visions of “bogeys.” (Plato Crito 46c; Phaedo77D; Rep. 2, 381 £). 

5 There is a very modern sound about the little gamin’s pranks in Ar. Zg. 418 sq. 

§ See below, p. 89 sq. 

7 So Plutus says (Ar. Plut. 88): éya yap dv pewpdxcoy prelhno” ors, etc.; cf. Prox- 
enus in Xenophon’s Avzadasis (2, 6, 16) who evOds .. . wetpdKuov Ov érebtuer yevér Oat 
dvnp Ta peyada mparrew ikavos. 

BS 
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for the present chiefly intent on escaping disagreeable duties and re- 
straints,' to devote himself to his games and his play”; or loving, best 
of all, with a boy’s world-old impatience of boyhood’s limitations, to 
slip away among the grown-up people at their work® or chat.‘ It is 
only by realizing this kinship, and keeping in mind the ways of the mod- 
ern boy, that we are able to discern in the confusion of material what is 
fact and what is merely fancy ; to distinguish philosophers’ ideals from 
actual conditions. Not what Plato or Isocrates theorized about educa- 
tion interests us here, but the training that made a Plato or an Isocrates, 
and the sort of boys they and their companions were. We have only 
half an ear for Aristophanes’ lament over the latter-day decadence: we 
are listening to the voices of the lads of those latter days as they call 
to us from his pages, and to the voice of his own youth giving the lie 
to the extravagance of his condemnation. It is rather these witnesses 
that we shall credit. 


II 


Nature has fixed the dividing line between boyhood and youth; at 
Athens,° as with us, the law established the line dividing youth from man- 
hood. But the terms for the several stages are as numerous in Greek 
as in English —and as loosely used. ._ Youth is comparative ; and véos, 
veavias, veavioxos, are accordingly elastic in meaning. Apart from its 
generic use as ‘offspring,’ zais ® ordinarily measures the period we call 


1 See Plato, Rep. 8, 548B; Ar. Plut. 577; Xen. Anab. 2, 6, 12. 

2 For an exhaustive account of children’s plays, see Grasberger, Erziehung und 
Unterricht, Vol. 1, Part 1, Die Knabenspiele. 

3 Cf. Plato Rep. 5, 467 A, the potter’s children. 

4 Cf. the picture of Lysis (Plato Lysis 213D), the ¢idrxoos (206). 

5 See Sch6mann-Lipsius, Griech. Altertiimer4, I, p- 378; Iwan von Miiller (in 
Vol. IV, Part 1, of the Handbuch), p. 184, with Anm. 3- Schomann (l.c.) distin- 
guishes “political” from “legal” majority,— the former conferring the right to 
sit in the assembly and vote, the latter to hold property and make marriages, etc. 
If my contention below about the efhedi be sustained, this distinction will break 
down. See p. 78. 

° In this note and the six immediately following, no attempt has been made to 
cite all the passages. The definitions are based on my own special collections, which 
are nearly complete for the authors of the period (450-375 B.c.). In the sense of 
‘offspring,’ ais is used in the singular of children of either gender (e.g. masculine, 
Plato Philed. 36D; feminine, Plato Laws 11, 925C), or in the plural, of both. To be 
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‘boyhood,’ — up into the early “teens”; petpdxuov includes the later 
“teens” and early “ twenties,” being nearly convertible with veavioxos 2; 
while veavias * is regularly used of a slightly older man, and zaid<ov 4 or 


distinguished is also the use of mats (of either gender) = servus. Cf. Plato Symp. 
175A; Lysias frag. 67 (f/ural); Plato Comic. frag. 69, line 5, ed. Kock (feminine), 
etc. The phrases éx waidés (Plato Rep. 1, 374C, etc.), éx maldwy (Plato Rep. 2, 
386A, etc.), point plainly to ais as the designation of the earliest period. Socra- 
tes, speaking to Alcibiades, who is still under twenty, counts back five years and 
Says: G\AG why 76 ye mpd TovTOv mais Haba (Alc. J 110A). This, if taken literally, 
would fix fourteen or fifteen years as about the upper limit of the term of “ boy- 
hood.” Cf. Lysias iz Alc. (14), 25. 

1 Whenever rats and pepdxwov are used together (e.g. in Antiphon’s second 
Tetralogy, Or. 3) weipdxioy is always the older boy. Cf. Plato Parmen. 1268, C; 
Rep. 5, 468B; 6, 498A, B, etc., with Xen. Symp. 4,17 émel Worep ye mats ylyverat 
kaos ovTw Kal peipdxiov Kal dvyp Kal rpecBirns. In Aristophanes the word is used 
(Z@. 556) of the Knights; ib. 1375, of the young loungers in the perfumers’ shops 
(cf. Ran. 1069); Wud. 916 dia oé 5é horrav | oddels €0éder TOY pepaxlwy; ib. 927, of 
Socrates’ pupils; ib. 990, 1000, 1071, of Pheidippides (who is called veavias in Vu. 
8); Av. 1442, of Diitrephes; Zcc/.703, of a lusty lad of physical maturity; ib. 1146 
kaneis yépovra perpdxiov matdicxov; Plut.88 éyo yap ov weipdxiov hreldyo bru, etc.: 
ib. 975, of the young deceiver: #v pol re werpdx.ov caddy, who is elsewhere (e.g. 1016, 
1071) called veavicxos. Aeschines (2 Z7im.22; cf. 19) uses the term of a lad who 
has just been enrolled in the Ankapxixdy ypauparetov, and is thus legally of age. 
Cf. Lysias iz Diogezt. (32) 9; frag. 27, 75; Eupolis frag. 100, 310, etc. 

2 For instance, the same lads in the Zaches of Plato are called indifferently 
peipdxia (179A etc., eight times) or veavicxo: (179C etc., ten times). Charmides is 
called veavloxos (154C, D), weipdxiov (1548), or veavlas (155A). Plato calls Cleinias 
petpdxiov (Zuthyd. 271A etc.), veavicxos (ib. 275A), véos (ib. 2758), and mais (ib. 
2898; though in this last case Socrates is using the word loosely and with affec- 
tionately diminutive effect). In Lysias’ oration Agazust Simon (3, 5), Theodotus is 
called pewpdxiov, and again peipdxiov and veavloxos in the same sentence (3,10). Aris- 
tophanes calls the Knights veavloxo: (Eg. 731) and mepda (ib. 556). Add finally 
Plato Rep. 3, 413E Kal rov del vy re mail kal veavloxors kal év dvdpdor Bacamfope- 
vov; and Xen. Cyrop. 8, 7, 6 émel dé nBnoa, Ta év veavloxors (Sc. vomifoueva Kade 
Sox& xexapr Go 6a). 

8 Plato Rep. 8, 549B 6 TywoKparikds veavias; cf. Eurip. And. 604 (of Paris); ib. 
1104 (of Orestes); Bacch.274 (of Pentheus); Hec. 525 (of the Greek troops); /on 
316 rats & dv dglxov vady 7 veavlas; ib. 780 75 wepuxdr’ éxrehf veaviay, etc. Cf. Ar. 
Lys. 415; Plato Charm. 155A. 

4 See e.g. Plato Zaws 2, 658c; Ar. Lys. 18, etc. Elsewhere, however, ma:dloy is 
used freely metri gratia for rats, though I find no clear case of madlov = servus — 
an important fact to be used later. 
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maiddptov! of a very young child. But there is a constant overlapping 
of terms,” and it is often impossible to determine precisely what age is 
meant. Indeed the confusion lies deeper than a matter of names. We 
are baffled in all attempts to systematize that which is in its essence 
variable and indefinite. For, though we can trace in the individual 
boy a certain normal order of development, we can rarely determine 
the calendar of his growth. Nor is it after all fundamental that we 
should. It is a question whether the content of life has been enlarged” 
by clocks and chronometers. Certain it is that the Greeks bothered 
themselves very little about them. 

Yet there was one great event in a boy’s life which set a limit to his 
boyhood and marked the beginning for him of man’s estate. At the 
beginning of the Attic official year that followed his eighteenth birth- 
day * — if we adopt Aristotle’s reckoning *—the young Athenian came 
of age. Whatever the details of the ceremonial that attended the event,® 


1 Plato Symp. 210D; Lysias 19, 9; Ar. Av.607; frag. 139, 612, Kock, ete. 

2 See notes 1 and 2 on p.75, and add Plato Lyszs 204 D, where Lysis is called véos ; 
204E, Tals; 2058, veavloxos; Laws 10, 904E @ twat kal veavioxe, etc. 

3 T use the phrase ‘eighteenth birthday ” in its common meaning of eighteenth 
anniversary of one’s birth. 

4 Resp. Ath. 42. See Schémann-Lipsius, Gr. A/z.,£ I, p. 378 with Anm. 4; the 
same, p. 391; Lipsius in Jahrd. f. cl. Phil., CX VII, p. 299 sqq.; Foucart, Bull. de 
Corr. Hlell., XIII, p. 263; Hock, Hermes, XXX, 347 sqq.; Thalheim in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie, V, 2737 sqq. On the whole matter, as well as the 
phrase émiduerés i Bijoar ( = “ to come of age”), see also P. Girard in Daremberg 
et Saglio, Dict. des Ant., II, 2, pp. 621, 622; Iwan von Miiller, Gr. Privatalt. 
(4db. d. klass. Alt., IV, 1, B), p. 184 (§ 105) with the passages there cited. The 
older view of Schaefer (Demosthenes u. seine Zeit, III, 2, 35-47) which Blass (Dze 
Attische Beredsamkeit*, Ill, 1, p. 9), Gilbert (Hab. d. Gr. Staatsalt2, I, p. 218 
with Anm. 3), and Busolt (Gr. Staats- u. Rechtsalt2, p. 213, in Iwan von Miiller’s 
ffdb. d. klass. Alt., 1V, 1, A) adopt, placed the coming of age in the eighteenth 
year. But Aristotle’s statement seems conclusive. 

5 In addition to the examinations by deme and Council, and the taking of the 
oath that I have mentioned in the text we read in Aristotle of a grand review 
before the ecclesia after one year’s service as recruits —at which each youth 
received a shield and spear from the State (Resp. Ath. 42). We are at once 
reminded of the presentation of the ravorMa to the orphans of those slain in 
battle. See Aeschin. 7 Cres., 154; Isoc. 8, 82; Plato Menex. 249. There is no 
other evidence for Aristotle’s review. Aristotle does not mention the oath. Thal- 
heim in Pauly-Wissowa, V, 2738, and von Miiller in his Gr. Privataltertiimer, 
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it must have been a trying experience. Schdmann? rightly rejects 
Boeckh’s ? theory that the Phratry had again at this time to pass upon 
the lad’s fitness for citizenship, as it had years before passed upon his 
legitimacy.? He had been initiated into the Phratry some years after 
that first presentation, and had taken part with the other boys in the 
prize exhibition that was a feature of the xovpe@ris, the third day of 
the Apatouria.* His present ordeal was a different one.° 

He must undergo, in the first place, a searching examination before the 
members of his deme,°in which his age and the status of his parents and 
the legality of his birth were investigated. If his proofs were satisfac- 
tory,’ the demesmen entered his name in the great deme-register (Anéi- 
apxixov ypayparetov)® and declared him by that act no longer a boy, but 
his own master, a citizen among citizens, with the rights and privileges ® 


p- 190, argue that the oath ought to follow the presentation of the arms which 
the recruit swore to defend. See below, p.78. But cf. Lycurg. zz Leocr. 76, and 
see Schémann-Lipsius, Gr. A/z.4, I, p. 379; Girard in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. des 
Ant., II, 2,p.624. On the presentation to the Council and the supposed presenta- 
tion to the dicasts, see p. 78 and note 7 below. 

1 Schémann-Lipsius, Gr. A/z4, I, p. 385, with Anm. 3. 

2 De Ephebis Atticis, 1, p. 4 (= Opuse. IV, 139). 

8 See Topffer in Pauly-Wissowa, I, 2676, with authors cited; Gilbert, Hao. d. 
Gr. Staatsalt2, 1, pp. 212-213; Schdémann-Lipsius, Gr. Alt4, II, p. 576 sqq.; 
Stengel, Gr. Kultusalt2, pp. 204-205, in Iwan von Miiller, Hdd. d. klass. Alt., V, 3. 

4 Cf. Plato, Zim. 218, and see especially Topffer, 1.c. 

6 Aristotle (Resp. Ath. 42) is our main authority for the following details. I 4 
have accepted his account where it is not manifestly at variance with the other 
evidence. 

6 See Arist. Resp. Ath. 42, and cf. Schémann-Lipsius, Gr. Alz*, I, p. 3913 
Gilbert, Hdd. d. Gr. Staatsalt.2, 1, pp. 219, 227, 228, etc. 

7In case his title were disputed, he still had recourse to the courts (Arist. 
Resp. Ath. 42 @rer av (perv) amopndplowrra ph elvac édevOepor, 6 pev eplnow 
els 73 dtxaorhpuy KTdr.). It is very likely that the examination before the Council 
was confined to such doubtful cases. See Schémann-Lipsius, I, p. 378, with 
Anm. 5. Girard suggests (op.c. p. 623) that the courts were invoked to settle the 
age question. But Ar. Vesp. 578 is better referred with Lipsius (Meier-Schomann- 
Lipsius, Der Attische Process, p. 254) to the doxiuacla of the orphans. See von 
Wilamowitz, Aristoteles u. Athen, 1, p. 190, Anm. 6, and cf. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 3, 4. 

8 See p. 76, note 4, and add B. Haussoullier, Za Vie Municipale en Attique, 
p. 13; Koch in Pauly-Wissowa, V, 1269 sq. 

9 Possession of full rights of citizenship was called éiriula. See Busolt, Gr. 
Staats- u. Rechtsalt2, p. 204; Thalheim in Pauly-Wissowa, V, 2737 ; Gilbert, dé. 
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as well as the duties and obligations of a man.’ If we may credit Aris- 
totle, the new citizen had still to stand examination before the Council 
of Five Hundred,? which reviewed the proceedings of the demesmen 
and held them rigidly accountable for any false entries; and he had 
yet to take the solemn oath of allegiance,’ in which he swore to de- 
fend his country and uphold her institutions, and vowed to be true to 
her heroic traditions. But with the enrolment in the deme came at 
once full citizenship. The young man might not yet hold office, to 
be sure, or sit in the Council or the courts,‘ but there is reason to believe 
that he was at liberty to attend the ecclesia, to vote, or even to take 
part in the debate,® however much custom may have frowned on the 


d. Gr. Staatsalt.*, I, p.230 sqq. On certain limitations to these privileges see 
below, note 4. 

1 Aristotle states that the €6n8o. enjoyed complete dréAea during their two 
years’ novitiate. But this can hardly have been the case in the earlier period. 
Even orphans were exempt from liturgies for but one year after their coming of 
age (Lys. 32, 24), and not even they from eicgopal. See Bockh-Frankel, Dze 
Staatshaushaltung der Athener®, I, pp. 535, 558. Girard in Daremberg et Saglio, 
Dict. des Ant., U1, 2, p. 625 with note 60, is not convincing. In the earlier period, 
moreover, the military service made no such demands on the young man’s time 
as would justify dré\ea. See below, p. 80. 

2 Arist. Resp. Ath. 42,2. See on this point Girard in Daremberg et Saglio, II, 
2, p. 623; Ostbye, die Schrift vom Staat der Athener und die attische Ephebie 
(Christiania, 1893), p. 23 sqq.; Koch in Pauly-Wissowa, V, 1269. It seems hardly 
possible that a// the new citizens should have been examined before the Bovdy. 

8 The earliest reference to this oath is in Dem. de fails. leg. 303. See also 
Lycurg. 2 Leocr. 76. It is recorded for usin Pollux 8, 105, andin slightly different 
form in Stobaeus, For. 43, 48. Plutarch A/c. 15, and Cicero de rep. 3,9 mention 
a clause not found in the earlier accounts. See G. Hofmann, De iuris iurandi 
apud Athenienses formulis (Darmstadt, 1886), p. 28 sqq., who defends the genuine- 
ness of the oath against Cobet, ov. Lect. 223; Thalheim in Pauly-Wissowa, V, 
2738; A. Dumont, Zssaz sur ’Ephébie Attique, 1, p. 9; Dittenberger, De Ephebis 
Atticis, p.g; Grasberger, Lrziehung und Unierricht, U1, 29 sqq.; Gilbert, Hao. a. 
Gr. Staatsalt.’, I, pp. 347, 348 with note 1; and especially Girard in Daremberg et 
Saglio, II, 2, pp. 624-625, who believes that the oath was administered by the 
Council. We have no means, however, of settling either the precise terms of the 
oath, or the circumstances attending it. 

# See Schémann-Lipsius, Gr. 4/24, I, p. 378; Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt2, I, Pp- 295, 
439; and cf. Xen. Mem. 1, 2, 35; Arist. Resp. Ath. 63, 3; Poll. 8, 122. 

5 So Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt.2, I, p. 220; Busolt, Gr. Staats- u. Rechtsalt.2, p. 213, 
with Anm. Io, 11; Girard in Daremberg et Saglio, II, 2, p.625. Cf. Lysias 16, 20; 
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exercise of this right. In all other respects he was independent, — at 
least, as independent as the “ citizen of no mean city’’ can be. 

For the two years immediately following enrolment, the young citizen, 
though liable with all others for military service,’ seems to have been 
especially favored. During this time he was not obliged to serve out- 
side of Attica,” and some attention seems to have been given to fitting 
him for the duties of campaigning by preliminary tours of service in the 
garrisons,® or on patrol along the frontier.* This is all that we know of 
the military requirements in the time of Aristophanes.® By Aristotle’s 
time,® however, there had developed a regular organization of these 
“recruits” into a sort of military academy, under the supervision of a 
state xoouyrys and a board of tribal censors (cwpponcrat), and with a 
corps of instructors in military and gymnastic exercises appointed and 
paid by the State. And it is commonly supposed that such an Ephebic 
College existed in the earlier pericd as well. It is unnecessary here to 
go into the details of Aristotle’s account or to follow the institution 
he describes through the changes of which the inscriptions inform us, 
by which it gradually became to all intents an Athenian university.” 
What is important for our present purpose is that in the time of Aris- 
tophanes there is no evidence for an elaborate organization ® of the 


Xen. Mem. 3, 6, 1, etc. A contrary opinion, without discussion, in Schomann- 
Lipsius, Gr. A/zt.4, I, p. 378, Anm. 3. 

1 See Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt.2, I, p. 352 sqq. 

2 See Gilbert, op.c, I, p. 354 with Anm. 1; Aesch. de fals. leg. 167. 

8 Cf. Eupol. frag. 341 Kock; Xen. de vect. 4, 43 and 52; Dem. 18, 38. 

4 Xen. de vect. 4, 47 and 52; Ar. Av. 1177; cf. Poll. 8, 105. 

5 Girard in Daremberg et Saglio, II, 2, p. 621 sqq., proves simply that the young 
citizens from eighteen to twenty formed a separate military class—not by any 
means that Aristotle’s xesuijrns and swppouorat and the rest of the Ephebic organ- 
ization are to be referred to the earlier period. 

6 See Arist. Resp. Ath. 42. 

7 On the épyBela see A. Dumont, Lssai sur VEphébie Attique (Paris, 1876) ; 
W. Dittenberger, De Ephebis Attici’s (Gottingen, 1863); W. W. Capes, University 
Life in Ancient Athens; Grasberger, Eraiehung und Unterricht, II, Die Lipheben- 
bildung; Iwan von Miiller, Gr. Privatalt., p. 184 sqq.; Thalheim and Oeri in 
Pauly-Wissowa, V, 2737 sqq.; P. Girard, L’Education Athénienne®, p.54 8q-; 
271 sqq.; the same in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. des Ant., II, 2, p. 621 sqq. See 
also p. 74, note 4. 

8 Schémann-Lipsius, Gr. A/z.4, I, p. 553, Anm. 4, admit that the cwdpoucral 
could not have existed when Demosthenes spoke on the False Legation. Cf. von 
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ey ou (or repérodou, as they are called in the literature of our period)? 
—no evidence that they received either support or instruction from the 
State,? save as it came in their regular tours of duty —and every evi- 
dence that such military service as the young citizen rendered in the first 
two years was by no means a serious hindrance to the ordinary occupa- 
tions of everyday life. 

As it is essential for the proper understanding of the boys and youth 
of our period to free our minds of the idea that two years of this most 
receptive time of life were preémpted by the State for military instruc- 
tion, I have thought it worth while, even at the risk of repetition, to 
bring together the evidence which seems to me to exclude this 
supposition. 

In the first place, we must never lose sight of the fact that in the 
literature of our period there is no evidence that the State concerned 
itself with any part of the boy’s training from the cradle to manhood.* 


Wilamowitx, Avist. u. Athen, I, p. 192 sqq., whose entire argument is noteworthy. 
Girard, who carries Aristotle’s entire organization into the earlier period, argues 
that the State might teach mz/itary science, without being open to the charge of 
interfering with education. See his article in Daremberg et Saglio, II, 2, p. 622 sqq. 
But there is surely a distinction between compulsory military service, and a required 
course of preliminary training which involved living in barracks and constant 
supervision — and comprehended not merely instruction in the ancient ‘“ Manual 
of Arms” (érdomaxetv kal rogevev kai dxovrifev kal xararddryy adiévar, Arist. 
kesp. Ath. 42), but also in gymnastic. (Cf. the radorpi8as mentioned by Aristotle.) 
All that Girard’s passages prove —as has been noted above — is that the recruits 
were kept in an “awkward squad ”’ for two years after enrolment. 

1 The word é¢nBos occurs in the Ps.-Platonic Axiochus, p. 366, in Demos- 
thenes de fals. leg. 303, and in Lycurgus zz Leocr. 76; cvvédnBos, twice in Aes- 
chines (de fals. leg. 167; i Tim. 49). In Xenophon’s Cyrofaedia (1, 2, 4, and 
9-12; I, 5,1) the word is used in an entirely different sense. See Girard in 
Daremberg et Saglio, II, 2, p. 621 sqq., with the passages cited. I have purposely 
avoided the words €pnfos and é¢nBela where possible, because of their association 
with Aristotle’s institution. 

2Tn Plato Zaches 179E an anxious father consults Socrates as to the advis- 
ability of having his pecpdxia instructed in é67\ouaxla. Whatever the exact age of 
the young fellows (see p. 75, note 2), it is clear that the whole situation is incom- 
patible with Aristotle’s conception of an épnfela in which this very éa\ouaxla was 
the subject of special instruction. See Arist. Resp. Ath. 42. 

8 So Plato Alc. J 122B rijs Oh offs yerérews, AdkiBiddn, kal tpopfs Kal madelas, 
H &Ndov Srovody AOyvalwy, ws eos elretv odSevt muédev, el put Tes épacris gov TUYXavEL 
oy (cf. Harmodius and Aristogeiton, Ps.-Plato Hipparch. 229C); Xen. Cyrop.1, 2, 2 
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It is not easy to say in any particular case that the youth in question is of 
the ephebic age, but surely if those particular two years were so strikingly 
different from the rest of a boy’s life we should expect some hint of that 
fact in the literature. We have conscientious fathers consulting anxiously 
as to what to do with their boys now that their elementary education is 
completed’; one even plans to send his boys to study the art of fighting 
with arms (67Aopaxia), although that was part of the ephebic curriculum.? 
We hear of Alcibiades, still under twenty, aspiring to political honors.’ 


ai wev yap mreloTrar odes adeioar madevery Srws Tis EOéder TOUS éavTOo Taldas, etc:; 
Plato Euthyphro 2D kal patveral wor Tv wodTiK@y (sc. MéAyTos) pdvos dpxerOat 
6p0Gs- dp0s yap éore TSv véwy rpBrov érmedyOjvar drws eoovra Sri dpicror. Plato 
further, in the Zaws (7, 804 D), longs for a Utopian realm where it shall be possible 
bibdokew ... ox dv uev dv 6 rarhp BovAnTal, Poirdvra, ov O dv uh, ESvra THs macdelas, 
GNNG 7d Neyuevov rdvt’ dvipa kal watda Kata 7d Suvardy, Ws THs wédNews wAAdov 7) TOV 
yevvntopwy bvras, madeuréov €& dvdyxkns. Of older lads, [Xen.] Rep. Lac. 3, 1 bray 
ye why éx waldwy els TO pepaxcovcOa (i.e. just this period of épnBela) éxBalvwor, Tyvt- 
Katra oi wév Gddot mavover wey ard ravdaywySr, mavovar Oé dd didackddAwr, dpxovcr Oe 
ovdéves Ere adt&y adN avrovduous ddidowv. 6 dé Avkodpyos, etc.; ib. 6, 1 év wey yap 
tais dddats 1bdeot THY EavTod Exactos kal waldwy Kal olkerOv kal xpnudtwv dpxovow; 
Plato Laches 179A tytv eloty viets ovroul... nulv oby TovTwy SédoKTar érimednOjvat 
ws oléy Te udduoTa, Kal uh Tovfoas Sep of modXol, ered) peipakia yéyover, dvetvar av- 
Tous 8 rt BovAovrar Tovetv, GAG vOv OH Kal dpxecOar adTav érmedetcbar Kal Scov olol 
7 écpév (cf. Euthyd. 306D); and finally Plato in the Zaws (I, 642C, D): 76 Te 
bird ToAAGY Aeydopevor, Ws door ’AOnvalwy eiciv dyabol SiapepdyTws elol rovbror, SoKet 
Gdrnbéctata NéyerOar: pdvor yap dvev dvdykns avropuds ela molpa adnO@s Kal ov TL 
mracTas eloly dyaol. The law did, to be sure, prescribe some education, if we may 
_ trust Plato (Crito 50D 7 ot Kah&s mpocérarrov huay ol ért rovros rerayuevot vo[ot, 
mapayyédnovres TH TarTpl TO o@ ce ev poverty Kal yuuvacriKy madeverv ;) but such a 
law was without sanction, and could only have applied to the well-to-do, in any 
event. There must have been many lads like the one Lysias speaks of (fro Poly- 
strato 20, 11 6 péev yap év ayp@ wévys Oy eroiuawev, 6 Se warhp év TO hore: émat- 
Severo. Kal éreidy dvip éyévero, 6 ev eyewpyet, 6 5 Ody eis rd doru écuKopdvTer), OF 
like the saucy Agoracritus in the Anights (Ar. Hg. 188; cf. 636) raised in the dyopd, 
with such little knowledge of ypdupara as he could pick up by the way. Cf. for 
illiteracy, Eur. frag. 927N; Cratin. frag. 122 Kock. 

1 So Plato Euthyd. 306 D (Crito speaks) xal why, b Ldxpares, cal adrds wept rav 
vidwy, womep del rpbs ce héyw, év aropla eiul, TL de? adrots XpyoacOa. O per ody vewd- 
repos ére kal opuxpbs éo71, KprréBovdos 5’ 75 Hrixlav exer Kal detral Tivos boris abrov 
évice, etc. Cf. Laches 179A; 1800, D; Meno 93 D-94C. 

2 Plato Laches 179E. See above, p. 80, note 2. For érdouaxla as a branch of 
the ephebic training see Aristotle Resp. Ath. 42, 3 etc. 

8 Xen. Mem. 1, 2, 40; Plato Alc. 71230; cf. ib. 106; IIB. 
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Socrates rehearses for us the entire list of Alcibiades’ accomplishments, 
and contrasts the latter’s careless training with the oversight given a 
Persian prince.' It is inconceivable that Alcibiades either was an éfy- 
Bos in Aristotle’s sense or looked forward to being one. We see the 
young Glaucon, ambitious for distinction in the éxxAyova at the time 
when, if Aristotle’s ébyBeta were a fact,? he should have been living in 
barracks or making the circuit of the Attic garrisons; it incidentally 
develops that he is utterly ignorant of the military system, and has 
never even visited the frontier. These are far from being isolated 
examples‘ in an age which like our own might well be called the “ young 
man’s era.” ® Recall the most authentic statements of the age at which 


1 Plato Alc. J 106E adAG phy & ye meudOnxas, cxeddv Te Kal éyw oida: ef SE TL 
éue NéAnGev, elwé. Euades yap 5) ov ye kaTa pyynuny Thy éunv ypdupara Kai KBaplfew 
kal madatev: ob yap 57 avddeiv ye NOedes wabetv: radr zorw a od éricraca. 

2 Xen. Mem. 3, 6,1 Travcwva d¢ tov Aplotwvos, br érexelper Snunryopety, émibv- 
Gv mpocratevery THs Toews ovdérw elkoow ETN Yeyovws, TOv dddwy olkelwy Te Kal 
pirwy ovdels ed0vaTo matoat Ehxduevdy Te ard TOD Bruatos Kal katayéAacTov byTa. 
Schémann-Lipsius (Gr. A/z4, I, p. 378, Anm. 3), assuming a compulsory é¢nfela, 
set aside this passage and the statement of Aristotle (Resp. Arh. 42 init.), and 
assume that the youth was denied his seat in the ecclesia until the close of his 
twentieth year. Under my conception of the épnSela the assumption is not needed. 

8 Xen. Mem. 3, 6, 5. Socrates goes on to examine Glaucon as to the public 
revenues, their sources and value; as to the number and equipment and dispo- 
sition of the troops (3, 6, 10 &\Ad Tou wepl ye pudaxis THs Xwpas 010’ Ste HON Toe 
peuédnke Kal oic0a drbcat Te Pudaxal érlkatpol eiot Kal drdcac uh, Kal drbcor TE Gpoupot 
ixavol efor kal ordcor ur elor, etc., and, on Glaucon’s vague reply, (11) drdp, gn, 1é- 
Tepoy éhOayv abros ejrakas TodTO, 7 WHs oicba bri KakGs duddrrovrar; Elkatw, én). 

4 Cf. the young man in the following fragment of Antiphon, who immediately 
on attaining his majority (and even Schémann allows that “ Die privatrechtliche 
Miindigkeit . . . begann gesetzlich schon im neunzehnten Jahre”) makes for 
Abydus to enjoy himself there, with no thought of an é@nela. Antiphon frag. 67 
(69), ap. Athen. 12, p. §25B: émedy eSoxyudoOns bd TOv érirpbrwr, rapadaBdv rap 
av’t Ov Ta cavTod Xphuara, @Xou drromhéwy els “ABvdov, ovTe xpéos USiov cavTod mpatbwe- 
vos ovdév ovTe mpokevias ovdeuias veka, dAAA TH caVvTOD Tapavoula Kal axo\acla Tis 
yrds ouolous Epywy Tpdrovs uadnodbuevos mapa Tdv év ABISw yuvatkdy, dws ev TP 
éridoir Bly cavrod éxois xpHoOar avrors. 

5 Cf. the whole career of Alcibiades (in particular Thuc. 5, 43, 2; 6, 18, 6) and 
the many complaints in the poets that the young were pushing the old out of their 
places in council. Ar. £g. 1382 


pa AU adN dvayxdow kuvnyerety ya 
rovTous dravras Tavoapuevous Wypicudrwr, 
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Aristophanes? and Agathon? began to write and exhibit plays — and 
win prizes in open competition with the best poets of the time — and it 
seems extremely unlikely that their work of preparation should have 
been robbed of two precious years spent in military pursuits. Even 


says the reformed Agoracritus; Ps.-Andoc. 7z Alc. 22 rovydprot Trav véwy al Svar pe- 
Bat ov« év Tots yuuvaciors adn’ ev Tots Suxacrnplors elol, Kal orparevovra: wey ot peo BU- 
TEpol, Onunyopovor dé of vewrepo, mapadelyuare ToUTw (sc. ’ AAKiBid67) Xpwpmevor (cf. 
39). So Ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 1, 13. Ar. £g. 1375 


Ta peipaxia TauTl héyw Tay TS pwpw 
a oTwuvretrat Toad! Kabhweva, etc. 
Ar. Ran. 1069 
clr’ ad Nadidy érirnoedoar kal crwywdlav édldatas 
9 gexévwoev Ths Te Tadalarpas Kal Tas Tuyas évér pupev 
TOY pepakiwy cTwuvddopuévwy, etc. (cf. Pherecr. frag. 56 Meineke). 


Eupolis Dem. frag. 100 Kock 


kal phxer’, ovat Midriddn cal Tlepixdees, 
édoer’ Gpxew peipdKia Kivovpeva 


€v Tolv ogupoty EXxovta Thy oTparnylav (cf. Ar. Av. 1437 sqq.); 
and frag. 310 


kal éyoucl ye 
TA peipaKia TpoiaTdmeva Tots avdpdouy. 
Ar. Ach. 600 


OpGv todiovs wev dvdpas év Tals rdéeow 


veavias 5’ olovs ad (sc. Aduaxos) diadedpakéras ...; 


ib. 680 


bd veavioxwy édre kaTrayehGobar pynropwr. 


Cf. 685; and add Lysias zz Alc. J (14) 25; Plato Menex. 234A; Ar. Av. 1430, etc. 
1 There seems no good reason to doubt Aristophanes’ own testimony. Ar. 
Nub. 528 
é brov yap év0dd’ bm avdpG», ols dd Kal Aéyeur, 
6 cddpwv Te XW KataTiywv Apist jKovodryy, 
Kayo, wapbévos yap er hv, xovx e&Rv 1 joe Texel, 
é&éOnka, etc. 


Cf. Vesp.1017; Eg. 512 sqq. This certainly means that the poet was under age 
when he wrote. 

2 Agathon won his first victory 416 B.c. (Plato Symp.173A; 175D etc.). He is 
called veavicxos 198 A, but in 2234 he is called pepdxwoy — the favorite term for a 
lad just attaining his majority, and nowhere, so far as I find, used of a young 
fellow over twenty-five. Further, it seems perfectly clear from the 7hesmophort- 
azusae that Agathon is a younger man than Aristophanes. At the very outside he 
is well under thirty. And he must have written plays before this. See Van Leeu- 
wen, Introduction to his edition of the 7hesmophoriazusae (Leyden, 1904). 
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should we extend Girard’s hypothesis, that the course of training was 
later made voluntary,! to cover the earlier period, we can hardly suppose 
that all the young men I have mentioned were exceptions. Aristotle’s 
édy Bela was an institution which fathers like Pericles and Thucydides 
and Themistocles and Aristides, who aimed, as Plato tells us, to give their 
sons the best training? attainable, would have welcomed beyond all else. 
These young men of the best blood at Athens would not have been shut 
out from so peculiar a privilege, even if it had been possible for them 
to neglect it. As it is, Girard supposes no exemptions in our period. 
But we are not obliged to content ourselves with pointing out indi- 
vidual discrepancies; the entire institution involves such a departure 
from the traditions of Athenian government that we can give it no 
place in the fifth century.’ It is unique in Attic institutions. Spartan 
and paternal in its spirit, it is a surrender of Athenian individualism 
which could hardly have been made except at a time when old ideals 
were already hopelessly subverted. Not only is there no room for it in 
the lives of the young Athenians of whom we know anything,* but 
there seems to be no knowledge of it on the part of the writers whose 
works have come down to us. We may grant at once that it is danger- 
ous to argue ex sz/entio. And yet if Aristotle’s é¢yBeia, or any of its essen- 
tial features, had been in existence at Athens in the fifth century, is it 
too much to suppose that somewhere in the pages of poet or philosopher, 
orator or historian, there would have been reference to it?®> We have 


1 He supposes the change to have occurred about 300 B.c. See op.c. p. 622. 
Iwan von Miiller, Gr. Privatalt. (ffdb. d. klass. Alt., IV, 1, B, p. 190), actually does 
make this assumption for the second year’s service: ‘‘In das Korps der zreplarodox 
traten doch wohl nur die Wohlhabenden ein.” Cf. Beloch, Die Bevilkerung der 
griech. und rim. Welt (Leipzig, 1886). 

2 See the interesting passage in Plato’s A/eno pp. 93-94. 

8 See in particular von Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, p.191: “Das ist 
eine Institution, die grell von der éevGepla, der mappyola, dem fv ws dv tis BotdAn- 
rat absticht, auf die die Demagogen Athens damals so stolz sind. Wer iiber diese 
Institution nicht zuerst den Kopf schiittelt, dem ist das athenische Leben und 
Denken vollkommen fremd geblieben, mag er auch dicke Biicher dariiber ge- 
schrieben haben.” 

4 Von Wilamowitz (op.c. p. 192) has remarked that even in later writers we have 
no authentic mention of the é¢n@ela of any historical personage in our period. 

5 The reader is referred to von Wilamowitz’ interesting collection of evidence 
on this point (op.c. p. 192). 
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three educational treatises’ written during this period, with the special 
object of leading Athenian thought toward just such paternalism as 
- finds expression in this éfyBeta. Xenophon,? for all that his heart was 
in Sparta, would hardly pass over a home institution so entirely in the 
spirit of that Phaeacian realm he calls Persian, and Plato would scarcely 
have ignored an Attic épyBeia to which he might have pointed as a 
triumphant vindication of his educational theory. The resemblances 
between the ephebic system and that which Plato sketches? are to be 
accounted for by the fact that the creators of the institution were 
indebted to him for the broad outlines of their work* rather than by 
the assumption that so skilled an artist and earnest a reformer is only 
projecting into his Utopia the shadow of a reality. When the Athenian 
stranger is accusing Sparta of being a mere armed camp where the 
youth are herded as colts® he surely has no picture of Attic youths in 
cantonments to disturb his conscience: and when the Spartan Megillus 
acknowledges that a good Athenian is superlatively good because his 
goodness springs from choice and not from compulsion,® he can hardly 
be acquainted with so strenuous an effort to inculcate righteousness as 
the Ephebic College. 

But it is in order to inquire what positive evidence there is to set 
against the strong presumption we have established. The earliest text 
which clearly refers to Aristotle’s éfnBou is the spurious Axzochus" which 


1 Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, Plato’s Republic and Laws. 

2 Xen. Cyrop. I, 2, 4 sqq. 

8 Among the more striking parallels we may instance the émmmedyris 6 mepl THs 
matdelas rdons (12, 951E; I1, 936A), the system of Ppovpal, and the expeditions to 
get acquainted with the country (6, 7608). 

4 So von Wilamowitz op.c. p.194: “denn unméglich kann man verkennen, daf es 
die Forderungen der Socratiker waren, die jetzt die Demagogen in ihrer Weise zu 
erfiillen suchten. Platons Gesetze haben die Ephebie erzeugt.” 

5 Plato Laws 2, 666E. The Athenian, to the Cretan and Spartan: orparomédov 
yap Tonirelay éxere, GN ovdK ev doTeot KaTwKNKOT YD, GAN olov dOpbous muwdous év ayéAy 
vewouevous popSddas Tovds véovs KéxT no be. 

6 Plato Laws 1, 642C, D (see above, p. 81, note 3). Here the phrase rd dey buevov 
carries this reputation far back. 

7 [Plato] Axtochus 366D rl uépos ris jrixlas dmoupov Tay dviapOv; ov Kara mev THY 
mparnv yeverw 7d virwov Kralet, ToD Shy dd Uns apxbuevov; ... érérayv dé els Thy 
érraetiav adlknrat roddovs mévous diavTdicay, (énéoTnoar) mawaywyol Kal ypamua- 
tirat kal madorplBar tupavvodyres: avgouévou dé Kpirixol, yewer pat, TakTiKol, TOAD 
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Suidas! attributes to Aeschines the Socratic. There is a possible refer- 
ence to the College in the De Vectigalibus, very doubtfully atttibuted 
to Xenophon.” The oldest inscription which mentions the é€pnfor is 
dated 334-333 B.c.2 The orator Aeschines in speaking of one of his 
schoolmates calls him ovvédnfos *— and elsewhere refers to his own 
two years’ service as zepizodos, calling to witness his fellow-ephebi.® 
But this proves rather that in 372 B.c. nothing was known of Aristotle’s 
division of the two years between theory and practice. We have later 
references in Demosthenes (19, 303) and in Lycurgus (77 Leocr. 76) to 
the ephebic oath, though neither tells us anything of the character of 
the institution. Finally, the orator Deinarchus (3,16) in his speech 
against Philocles speaks of the latter’s defeat for election as supervisor 
of the ephebi,® and this is really the only direct reference to the Aris- 
totelian édy feta in the literature between Aristotle and Demetrius.’ This 
is the sum and substance of the literary evidence. Besides this we have 
only the authority of scholiasts and lexicographers, whose weakness is 


TAHO0s SecmorGv: éredav 5é els rods epHBous éyypady, Kooujryns Kal poBos xelpwr, 
érera AvKeov kal Akxadnula kal yuuvactapxla cal pdBdor kal Kax@s duerplac: Kai was - 
6 Tod pepaxloxouv xpbvos éorly bd cwhpovmordas Kal Thy él rods véous alperw rhs é& 
*Apelov mdyou Boudfs. 

1 See Suidas s.vv. Aloxlyys, ’ Agloxos. 

2 Xen. De Vect. 4, 52 of re yap taxOévres yuuvdterOar todd av éruedéoTepov 
mparroev Ta €v Tols yuuvactos, Thy Tpophy amrokauBdvovtTes wrelw H év Tals Naumdoe 
Yyupvaciapxovpmevor of re ppoupety év Tots ppouplois ol Te weATAaLE Kal mwepirodery THY 
X#pay, etc. That the nfo. were sometimes called mepfrodo is certain (cf. Aesch. 
2,167). See above, p. 80, note 1. But Girard (lc. II, 2, p. 629) is quite right in not 
referring to the ephebi the various bodies so called in Thucydides (4, 67, 2, 5; 8, 
251255, ECs). 

CTIA LV) Patue(pna3o)y sabia: ; 

4 Aesch. iz Tim. 49 (74) evr wev yap véou Svres mpodepe’s Kal mpecBirepa pal- 
vovTat, Erepor Sé moddy dpiOudyv xpdvov yeyovdres mavrdmact véo.. TovTwy 8 éorl Tov 
avip@y 6 Mioyddas. Tuyxdver uev yap Hixbryns Ov ends kal ovvédyBos kal Zoriy Huty 
TouTl meumrTov kal TeTTapakooTdv Eros: Kal éy@ ev Tooavract Todds exw, as duets 
Opare, AN ovK éxeivos. 

5 Aesch. de fals. leg. 167 éx maldwy wey yap dmaddayels meplrodos THs Xwpas Tav- 
rs eyevounv Ov ern, kal rovrwy duty Tods guvepyBous Kat Tods &pxovras Nudy udprupas 
mapéfouac. 

® Dein. 3,16 kal 6 wev Sfuos daras obr’ dogpanes ore Sikawov voultwy evar Tapaxara- 
GécGat rods éavTod maidas drexepordyncer atrdy ard THs TOY épHBwv emiedelas, etc. 

7 Cf. von Wilamowitz, Arist. 2. Athen, I, p. 193. 
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just this tendency to confuse chronology, and whose accounts for the 
most part are plainly drawn from Aristotle.! 

I suppose the real difficulty which one feels is that of accounting for 
the épyBeia as a creation. We have no record of its beginnings,? and 
it is easier to assume that it was a growth from ancient usage. Vet 
von Wilamowitz’ theory that we owe the ephebic college to the wave 
of reform that swept over Athens in the year of Philip’s death® is 
suggestive, and not in itself unlikely. If we prefer to date its begin- 
nings earlier, it is probable that this year saw marked changes in the 
character of the organization. Whatever was the immediate creative 
force, we can at least conjecture what served as a suggestion for it. 
From early times, the State had been accustomed to educate and care 
for the orphan children of citizens killed in battle*; when they came of 


1 This tendency is aggravated by the fact that the épnfela had so longa life. See 
Dumont (op.c.) and Girard (op.c.). Cf. on these accounts von Wilamowitz op.c. 
p. 193. 

2 Indeed it is this very fact that von Wilamowitz turns to account, reasoning that 
Aristotle in the Athenzan Constitution must have been describing something under 
his own eyes, for whose beginnings he did not have to search in documents. See 
Arist. u. Athen, p.194: ‘Hier ist das wichtige, daf Aristoteles eine vor seinen Augen * 
neu eingefiihrte Institution schildert, natiirlich auf Grund eigener Beobachtung. 
Auch ist nirgends formelhafte Urkundsprache. Das Capitel klingt viel frischer 
und lebhafter als alles folgende.” See, however, the following note. 

8 Speaking of the dedicatory inscription of the ephebi of the tribe Kekropis, 
above referred to (see p. 86, note 3), von Wilamowitz writes (op.c. p.194): “ Das ist so 
nahe an der oberen Grenze [sc. 335-334 B.C.]|, daf ich nicht anstehe, diese auf lange 
Zeit ohne Analogie dastehende Ehrung der ausgedienten Epheben der Freude iiber 
den ersten gliicklichen Abschluf eines Curses zuzuschreiben, und die wichtigste Tat- 
sache zu erschliefen, daf die Zeit der grofen Reformen im Jahre vor Philippos’ 
Tode den Versuch einer Reform der Jugend, der Verstaatlichung des militarisch- 
sittlichen Erziehungswesens, gemacht hat. Die Sauberung und Sicherung der 
Biirgerschaft sollte bei Wege mit erreicht werden. Auch der Antragsteller scheint 
noch kenntlich. Harpokration hat unter Emixpdrns nach dem Demagogen, gegen 
den Lysias geschrieben hat, &repos o0 pvnuoveder AvKodpyos év TQ rept diocxjoews A€éywr 
Ws xadkobds éordOn bid Tov véuov Tov mepl TGV éphBwr bv pact KeKTHoOa TahdvTwr e&a- 
koclwy ovctay.” It is unwise to press the argument from evolution. There was a 
time in our own history before West Point and Annapolis. 

4 So Thucyd. 2, 46,1 of the slain: air&v rov’s ratdas 76 dd Tovde Snuooia 7h modus 
péxpe nBns Opéve. Cf. Cratin. WvAaa frag. 170 Meineke. The /ocus classicus is 
Plato’s Menexenus p.248E: Tis 5é rbdews tore ov Kal adrol Thy emiederav dre vd- 
poous Oeuevn epi rods év T@ wodeuw TehevTHTdyTwY Taldds TE Kal yevvijTopas émiueherrat, 
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age they were formally presented to the people in the great theatre, were 
given full armor by the State, and, with the blessing of their fathers and 
the gods, were ‘‘sent about their own concerns.’”?? Such a ceremonial as 
this is of itself strong proof that the brilliant pageants of the ephebic re- 
views were as yet unknown”; and yet we may well suppose that it served 
as a suggestion for them. It is significant that after the é6nfeia begins to 
attract attention we hear no more of the presentation of the orphans.® 

The young Athenian, then, of Aristophanes’ time was his own master, 
as soon as he saw his name inscribed in the deme register. He was 
liable — unless, indeed, he were an orphan * — to all the countless con- 
tributions which men of means were called upon to make, and he had 
to serve like the rest in the army when need came. We may fancy 
that the call to arms came only too often in those troublous years. But 
unless he were so employed, he was free to come and to go about such 
business as pleased him. 

III 

It is always interesting to compare intentions with results, and we 
can more intelligently interpret our Athenian boy as he was if we clearly 
understand at the outset what his elders’ plans for him were.® 





kal SiahepdyTws TOv AdANwv ToT Ov TpocréraxTar Pudrdrrew apx7y nrep peylern écrly, 
drws ay of TOUTw wh ddiKBvrat warépes Te kal unrépes* Tods 5€ watdas cuvextpépe avr, 
mpobvjoupérn & Te uddior ddnrov avrots Thy dppaviay yevér Oar, év warpds cXHmarTe KaTa- 
oTdoa avrots abrh ere Te Tatoly ofcr, kal éreday els dvdpds Tédos twouy, dromwéurrer ert 
Ta operep a’Tav ravoTAla Koouhoaca, évderkvunevyn Kal dvamimvicKovea T& TOO Tar pos 
emirnietpara bpyava THs matpwas aperFs d.do0ca, kal dua olwvod xdpiv dpxecOar lévar 
él Thy matpgav éoriav dptovra Kat loyvos brows Kexoounuevor. 

1 See the Menexenus passage in the foregoing note; and add Isocr. de Pace (8) 
82 Kal mapeofyov (sc. els rhv dpxhorpay tots Aiovuctos) Tods ratdas Tov év TS Tro- 
Aéuw TeredeuTnkdrwy. Cf. also Aristotle Po/. 2, 5, 4 (1268A, 6); Aesch. iz Ctes. 
154. It is probably the examination of these orphans that was part of the dicast’s 
duty (Ar. Vesp. 577; Ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 3, 4 etc.). 

2 The State’s care of the orphans of the slain loses much of its significance, if 
we suppose it to have existed side by side with a rationing of thousands of ephebi 
who had not this peculiar claim upon her bounty. 

® Both Isocrates (l.c.) and Aeschines (I.c.) are speaking of it as already passed 
out of use. 

4 That orphans were exempted from Ayroupyla: for one year more, we learn from 
Lysias 2 Déogeit. (32, 24). 

5 Plato Rep. 4, 425A; Ar. Vub. 961 sqq.; Plato Protag. 325C sq.; Charm.158C; 
I5Q9B; Rep. 3, 389D; Aesch. 7 Zim. (33) 7; Isocr. Areop. (7) 37 and 46. These 
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It was no careless training that made the mighty men of Marathon 
and Salamis, to whom the A/kavos Adyos points with pride.t From boy- 
hood’s earliest years their days were spent under the eye of a wadayo- 
yés,” who supervised with parental assistance the boy’s minutest act,® 
his manners at table,* the very way he walked,® or wore his mantle,® 
or buckled his shoes" ; at school his teachers drilled him in edxoopéa far 





passages are too long to quote in full here; portions of them will be referred to later. 
See also Hermann-Bliimner, Gr. Privatalt®, p. 302 sqq. 
1 Ar. Mud. 986 


. aN oby tadr’ éorly éxeiva 
é& Sy dvdpas Mapadwvoudxous huh maldevors ZOpepev. 

2 Plato Protag. 325C éx matdwy ocuixp@v dpiduevor, wéxpe ovmep av SBct, kal didd- 
oKovot kal vovOerodow. éreday OarTov cumy Tis TA Neyoueva, Kal Tpodds kal wATyp Kal 
macdaywyds kal avros 6 mathp epi TovTov Siaudyovra, drws BédATicTOs ota 6 
mais, map txacrov kal €pyov kal héyov diddoxovtes Kal évdecxviuevor, re Td uev Sikacov, 
70 6€ déixoy, kal Tdde wev Kaddv, Tdd€ 5é alaxpdy, kal Tdd€ wey Bovov, TOde Sé avdc.oy, Kal 
Ta méev Tole, Ta 5é wh mole. Kal éay pév éxdv welOnrar: el 5¢ uh, Womep EVov SiacTpe- - 
pouevoy kal KaumrTopevoy evOdvovo. dmeats kal mdyyats. So Xen. Rep. Lac. 2, 1; 
Plato Symp. 183C, D; Lysis 223A; 208cC; Laws 3, 7o0C; Alc. J, 121E; Aesch. 
in Tim. (35) 10; Lysias 7 Diéoge7t. (32) 28. Cf. Antiphanes MZisopon. frag. 159 
Kock; Euripides W/edea and Phoenissae passim; Jon 725, etc. 

3 See the latter part of the passage from the Protagoras (325D) quoted above 
(note 2), and cf. Plato Rep. 4, 425A kal rd cuixpa dpa, etrov, SoxodvyTa, eivar vourpa éfev- 
ploxovow ovro., a of mporepoy dmwddvoay wdvTa.— ola; —Ta& Todde* auyds TE THY 
vewTépwv mapa mperBurépos, as mpére., kal katakNloes Kal Vravacrdces Kal yovéwy Oe- 
pamelas, kal xoupds ye kal dumexovas kal brodéces Kal ddov Tov TOU TwHuaTOS TXNMAT LO MOY 
kal Tadda boa Towra. Cf. also Ar. Wud. 961 sqq. 

4 Ar. Mub. 981 sqq. 


00d av édécbai decrvotvT é&fv Kepddatoy THs papavisdos, 
00d dvynbov T&v mper But épwr dpmd few ovdé aéduvor, 
odd dWopayety ob5é Kixdlfev obd Voxew TH 14d évadddé. 
So Autolycus (Xen. Sym. 1, 8) sits, while the rest recline. 
5 Ar. Mub. 964 


eira Badlfey év Talow ddols edrdxrws és KOapicTod 
Tovs KwuATas yupvods dOpdous, Kel kpyuvwdn kaTavelpor. 


Cf. Plato Charm. 1598 @reira pévro. elmev bre of Soxot cwppocdvy elvar Td Kooulws 
mdvra mpdrrew Kal hovx7, ey Te Tals dd0%s Padlfew cal SuaréyerOar kal Ta Ara mdvTa 
WoavTws Tovey. 

6 See Plato Rep. 4, 425A (note 2 above). It is worthy of note that the boys’ 
dress was very simple in these good old times, if we may credit Aristophanes 
(See note 5 above). 

7 Plato Rep. 4, 425A. (See note 2 above). 
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more carefully than in any learning’; he lived in continual danger 
of whippings and threats?; at home he obeyed the slightest sugges- 
tion of father or mother?; he was quick with little attentions*; when 
his elders entered the room, he rose from his seat®; he never spoke 
unless he was spoken to.® As he grew older, he still avoided the 
dyopé” and its lessons of evil; he had no thoughts of girls® or of 





1 Plato Protag. 325 D (see note 2, p.89) werd 6€ Taira els didacKkddwv wéurovres 
mond waddov évréddovrat émrysenetobar edkooulas Tay raldwy 7 ypauydrwy Te kal Kibapl- 
gews. Cf. the details of such oversight in Ar. Wud. 967-976. So Aesch. 7% Tim.7 
oKképacbe yap, © dvdpes’AOnvato, danv mpdvorav rept cwppoctyns eroijcaro 6 Sd\wv 
éxelvos, 6 madaids vowobérns, Kal 6 Apdxwy kal of kara Tovs xpbvous éxelvous vopobérat. 
Tp@Tov pev yap wept THS cwHpoctyns Tar waldwy Tov nuetépwv evouobernoay Kal diap- 
phony dwédekav & xph Tov watda Tov édebOepov emit nocvey Kal Ws del abTov TpadFvat, 
Zrevra Sebrepov mepl rdv petpaxlwy, Tplrov 5 épetfs wept Trav AdAdwy HAiciGv. Cf. 
Isocr. Areop. 41 sq. 

2 See Plato Protag. 325 D (note 2, p.89); Lysis 208D; Ar. Vesp. 1297, 1355; ud. 
969 sq. bes 

el 6€ Tis adr @v Bwuodoxevoat 7 Kduperéy Tiva Kdurny 
olas of viv ras kara Ppimy ravras Tas SucKo\oKdumTous, 
érerplBero TumTouevos Todas ws Tas Movcas apavitwr. 


8 Ar, Vub. 998 und dvremetv 7G rwarpl undév. So*Plato Protag. 325C (note 2, 
p. 89); Lysis 207D sqq.; Rep. 3, 389 D; Isocr. Areop. (7) 49 dvreumeiv 5é rots rpecBu- 
Tépos 7 ovdopjoacbar Sevdrepov évdurtov 7 vOv awepl Tovs yovéas éLauaprety. 

4 Cf. Plato Rep. 4, 425. yovéwv Oeparetas (note 3, p. 89). 

5 Plato Rep. 4, 425A; Ar. Mud. 993 Kal TOv Odxwy Tots rpecBurépas travictacbar 
Tpog.ovary. 

6 Plato Rep. 4, 425 4 (note 3, p. 89); Ar. Mb. 963 mpdrov uev be rads Pwvhv 
yptEavros yndév axodca. So Autolycus in Xenophon’s Symposium speaks but once 
during the meal, at which amravres ha bévres bri HKovcay adTod Pwrhjcarros mpocéB\eVar 
(3, 12), much to his confusion. 

T Ar. Mub. 991 KamirrHoe pucety dyopav kat Badavelwy améxer Oat, etc.; ib. 1003, 
1055; Isocr. Aveop. (7) 48 ovTw 8 epevyov rhy dyopav wor’ el Kal more SueNOerv 
dvaykacGetev, weTa TONARS aldovs kal cwhpoctyns epalvovro TodTo mowdvTes. So Xen. 
Mem. 4, 2,1 alcbavduevos atrdv (sc. Euthydemus) 6:d vedrynra obrw els Thy ayo- 
pay elordvra, ef 5é Te BobNorTo SiarpdEacbar Kabltovra els vioroetoy TL TOV eyyvs Tis 
dyopas, eis rotro Kal ards (sc. Socrates) fer TOv uel’ éavrod twas xwv. Cf. Ar. Eg. 


1373, where Agoracritus says of his regenerate State: ov’ dyopdoe y d-yévews 
ovdels év dyopa. 


8 Cf. Ar. Vb. 996 sqq. 


pnd els dpxnorpldos elodrrecv, tva wh mpos TadTa Kexnvas 
BHAY PnGels rd mopvdiov THs evkrelas droOpave OFs. 
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lovers’; his interests were all in his own little world of lessons and games 
and out-of-door sports,” while he was growing to a manhood healthy and 
wealthy — and not ¢oo wise to be contented with the good old customs 
of his fathers.’ If we permit ourselves to suspect that this account is too 
highly colored to be taken as a picture of actual conditions, it is at least 
valuable as an index of the older Athenian ideal. Life has a tendency to 
grow complex —at least, the little things of every day that busy us 
have slipped out of our records of the past, and it seems simpler to us in 


So Isocr. Areop. (7) 48 rovyapody ovk év rots cxipagelors of vewrepot StérpBov, ovd ev 
Tats avdnrplow, od év Tots Tovovrots cuANSYyots, ev ols vov Sinuepevouory, GAN év Tors ért- 
Tydetpaoww Enevov ev ols erdxOnoay, Oavudfovres Kal fndodvres rods év Tovrous 1 pwrev- 
ovras. Cf. Plato Rep. 3, 389D. 

1 Ar. Mud. 979 sqq. 


ovK av parakhy pupacduevos Thy pwvhy mpods Tov épacThy 
avrds EavTov mpoaywyevwy Tots épOaduots EBddrfev. 


Cf. 975-976 supra, and add Plato Sym. 183C, D, etc. 
2 So Isocr. Aveop. (7) 48 (note 8, p. 90); add Ar. ud. 1005 sqq. 


GN els Axadhucay KaTicdy vd Tats moplas amobpézer 
orTepavwodpevos Kadkduy evK@ peTa THPpovos HAKiwrov, etc. 


8 See the picture in the Clouds (1000-1014) of the healthy young fellow in good 
training. We come upon the conservative note again and again in the literature. 
Cf. Nub. 969 évrewauévous tiv dppovlay ny of warépes wmapédwkav. It was a 
period of “ good old ignorance” if we may believe Aristophanes (az. 1072-1073). 
There seems to have been in the Greeks a deep-seated dread of too much learning. 
Cf. Plato Laws 7, 811B klvdvvdv pyc eivar Pépoveay Tots maiol Thy wodvuablayv. 

4 So even Becker-Goll (Charzkles, II, p. 81): “Aber freilich mag dieses Bild 
einem grofen Theil der jungen Leute, auch aus friiherer Zeit, nicht entsprechen.” 
Grote (Hist. of Greece, VIII, p. 371) gives in another context a striking illustration 
of the universal tendency to idealize the past at the expense of the present: 
“But when these same men [i.e. the ‘villains’ of to-day] have become num- 
bered among the mingled recollections and fancies belonging to the past, — when 
a future generation comes to be present, with its appropriate stock of denuncia- 
tion, — then it is that men find pleasure in dressing up the virtue of the past as 
a count in the indictment against their own contemporaries. Aristophanes, writing 
during the Peloponnesian War, denounced the Demos of his day as degenerated 
from the virtue of that Demos which had surrounded Miltiades and Aristides, while 
Isocrates, writing as an old man, between 350-340 B.C., complains in like man- 
ner of his own time, boasting how much better the state of Athens had been in 
his youth; which period of his youth fell exactly during the life of Aristophanes, 
in the last half of the Peloponnesian War.” 
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comparison with the present. Certainly those days of the Persian wars 
were too full of stern necessity for life to be quite flexible and genial. 
Something of the severity and simplicity of the camp, a certain 
pioneer seriousness, seems to have left its mark on the earlier education 
long after the conditions of living had changed. But the horizon of the 
young Athenian under Pericles was swiftly expanding; he was out- 
growing the knowlege of his fathers as his city had outgrown the city 
of Marathon and Salamis.1. The new wine of his ambitions soon burst 
the old bottles of traditional restraint. And then with the great dis- 
asters of the Peloponnesian war it must have been borne in upon the 
young man that the old order was pitiably inadequate to the burden 
laid upon it. It was inevitable that he should chafe at restrictions, 
and ridicule customs, which he felt to be useless; and that his elders 





1 The comic poets are full of this overturning. See note 5, p.82. Add also Eu- 
polis frag. 139 Kock 


’ a 
Ta Brnorxdpov Te kat “AXxpavos Ziuovldouv re 
dpxatov deldecv: 6 6¢ Tvjourmos eorw dKoverv. 
an qd = a. 3 2» a 
Keivos vuxtTeply nupe moixots delouat exkaNeto bar 
yuvatkas €xovras lauBicny Te kal Tplywvor. 


Ar. ub. 1355, of young Pheidippides : 


*revd}) yap elotidpuel’, worep tore, 
mp@rov uev avrov Thy Npav NaBdvT eye "KéNevea 
Goat Xiyuwvidov wédos, Tdv Kptov ws éréx On: 

6 8 evOéws dpxatov civ’ Epacke Td KiOapltev 
@oev Te rlyovd’ Womepel Kdxpus yuvalk ddodcay, etc. 


Ar. Nub. 998 


pnd “Tarerdy kadécavra 
Mynoixaxhoa THy Hriklay €& ys éveorrorpopHOns (cf. 994). 


So Plato (Zaws 3, 700C), eulogizing the ancient severity of taste in music, says: 
70 dé KOpos ToUTwy yvaval Te kal dua yrdrra dixdoar fquody Te ad Tov wh meOduevov ob 
cipiyé jy ovdé Tives Auovoor Boal r)jOous Kabdmep Tad voy, 085’ ad Kpbrot éralvous dro- 
diddvTes, ANAA Tors wev yeyovbar wepl maldevew Sedoyudvov dxove Hv avrots mera ovyis 
dua Tédovs, mauol dé Kal radaywyors Kal TG wrelarw dxrw fa4Bdouv xorpnotorns } vovdé- 
Thos éylyvero (cf. 710A; Rep. 3, 339C, etc.). It is this superficial view that we get 
in the literature: the inevitable disorder, the extravagances of a period that has 
caught the fever of change for change’s sake, and is ready to cut loose from the 
old just because it zs old. And we are regaled with the youthful excesses of the 
few, as if that were the consummate flower of the New Thought. See Grote, Wisz. 
of Greece, VIII, p. 331 sqq., who goes too far to the other extreme. 
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should misunderstand and rebuke —and be at the last set aside.! The 
conservative instinct, so strong in the Athenian character,” in spite of 
that love “for some new thing” which has been proverbial, clung to 
the old educational institutions long after the spirit had departed 
from them. Yet little by little the new ideals were fashioning for 
themselves their own expression. 

We are in the midst of these strugglings — this “decadence”’ as it 
must have seemed —when the young Aristophanes steps upon the 
stage. He himself seems quite unconscious of the debt he owes to the 
conditions he derides ; he sets his face stubbornly toward the past. 
The light of the New Thought seems to blind his eyes, which revel rather 
in the grotesque shadows that are cast in corners where it cannot pene- 
trate. How much of this attitude is due to the poet’s dramatic sense 
of the humor of reform,?* the artist’s keen perception of its crudities and 
inconsistencies, and how much to deliberate conviction that the old 
ways were best, it is probably impossible for us to determine.* But, 
whether drawn in grave earnest or conceived in playful humor, the 
comedian’s picture of the New Education is at best broad caricature. 
Even here, to be sure, glimpses of the normal boy come to us, and we 


1 On this attitude see note 5, p. 82, note 1, p. 92, and add Eupolis frag. 357 
Kock 


GN enol relOecbe mdvTws weraBadvrTes Tods Tpbrovs 
Bh pbover® dray ris Nudy povoixy xalpy véwr. 


2 See H. W. Smyth, Aspects of Greek Conservatism, in Harvard Studies, Vol. 
XVII, pp. 49-73. 

3 The repose, the dignity, the assurance, are always with the conservative. Very 
few of us are pleasing spectacles while we are in the heat of conflict. From the 
aesthetic point of view age, with arms laid by, has awkward youth at a disadvan- 
tage. And somehow Aristophanes, for all his keen insight and poetic inspiration, 
seems never to have outgrown that point of view entirely. The “lover of Aphro- 
dite and Dionysus” had pinned his faith to things as they were. In this era of 
overturning, he feared for the things his soul delighted in—“ the cakes and ale” 
that he knew of old. He saw forces at work which were sweeping his Athens into 
strange and perilous waters. And he fought one long battle for peace—at any 
price. Few careful students of the great comedian will agree with Grote, who sets 
him down as a mere jester, entirely lacking in serious purpose. 

4 For two different views of the poet’s motives see M. Croiset, Avistophane et 
les Partis @ Athénes (Paris, 1906); A. Couat, Aristophane et Pancienne comédtie 
attiqgue® (Paris, 1902). 
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find him large as life in the pages of Xenophon and Plato. If we 
do hear at times of disreputable little rascals like those Aristophanes 
describes, the young fellows whom we meet are for the most part good 
to know. The New Learning has cast its spell upon them. They feel 
the restless activity of inquiry, the enthusiasm for knowledge, that mark 
the new era. Happy to be in the midst of discussion, they are sometimes 
tempted to neglect for it even the healthy sports that delighted their 
fathers. But they are still true to the ideals of aiddés and cwppocvvn, how- 
ever much the new interpretation of these virtues may differ from the old. 

It has been usual to suppose that the Athenian boys were kept pretty 
well apart from older men during their school years. It is a surprise, 
accordingly, to find that the literature presupposes a constant par- 
ticipation of the boys in the community life. It has always seemed 
strange that boys who grew up into such keen-witted men as the average 
Athenian of the xadot xéyafo¢ should have been so stupid and incurious 
as the young “ milksop”’ in the C/ouds.1 To any one who has had to 
do with the modern boy and realized his restless inquisitiveness, it has 
seemed incredible that a boy like Lysitheus, who at thirteen, in the 
heart-breaking anxiety of the times of the Thirty, could say otre ri éorw 
éAvyapxia Arvotaunv, should have been typical.? 

In the first place, we must understand that the oversight to which the 
boy was subjected was by no means so thorough in practice as it was in 
theory. One pedagogue, and he sometimes aged and infirm,® seems to 


1 Ar. ub. 1000: says the “Adixos Adyos, 


a? > 
el ravT, w weipadKior, reloer TOUTW, vy Tov Aidyuco?, 
tots ‘Immoxparous vidow elfes kal ce kadodor BAiTOMaMMaY. 


2 Lysias ix Theomnest. I (10), 4 éuol yap, & dvdpes dixacral, rn ect TpidKovTa 
tpla... palvouar ody rpickardexérns Wy bre 6 maThp rd T&v TpidKovTa amr€OvycKe. 
TavTny dé exwy Thy Hrixlay ovre rh ~rrw ddvyapxla Ariorduny (cf. ib. 11, 2). One 
must allow also for some exaggeration here, since Lysitheus is interested in over- 
drawing his innocence. Much more natural is the passage in Aeschines (7x Zim. 
186 (178) ): rlva 8 2xwv Exacros tudy yrouny erdvewww olkade éx Tod Sixacrnplov ; 
ove yap 6 Kpivduevos dpavys, ANA yvdpiuos, 08" 6 vduos 6 repl THs TOY pyrdpwy Soxiua- 
alas patdos, adda KdddoTos, TS 7 épécOar Tots maiot Kal Tots pepaxlors Tods éavTOv 
olkelous, dws 7d mpayua Kéxpirat, mpdxewpor. TL ody Sy Aékere of THs Wihov vurl yeyovs- 
Tes KUptot, bray ol Yuerepor matdes buds Epwvrat, ef KaTedixdoare } dweyydloacbe; etc. 

8 Cf. Plato Ale. 7122B col 5, & ANkiBiddy, Tepuchfs eréornoe mavdaywydy Tov 
olker@v Tov dxpebrarov brd yihpws Zabmupov Tov Opaka. 
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have been the usual allowance for a family of children.! It must have been 
very easy for a determined boy to find opportunities to do much as he 
chose to, even if he did not openly defy authority like the young Alci- 
biades.? Visitors were certainly common at the schools ® and palaestras,* 


1 So Plato Lysis 223. Socrates and others are at the palaestra, conversing with 
young Lysis and Menexenus: Kara worep daluovés Teves mpocenObrtes of madarywyol, 
& re TOU Mevetévou kal 6 Tod Avovdos, €xovres avr &v rods ddeApovs, mapexddovy Kal éxé- 
Aevov avrovds olkad’ dmiévar: Hon yap nv 6wé. 7d pev ody mp@rov Kal jets Kal ol mrepie- 
oTGres avtovds amndavvouev. ered} 5é odév edpdbvrivoy Huar, GAN droBapBapliovres 
Hyavdkrour Te kal ovdéev ArTov exddovr, ANN Eddxouy Hutv Vromerwxédres év Tots ‘Epuators 
&ropor eivar mporpéper Oar, ArT nOévTes ody abrOv Sehicapev Thy cvvoveiay. Add Lysias 
in Diogeit. (32) 28 kat Ojow ... els SU Tmatdas kal ddedpyy kal madaywydy kal Oepd- 
maway, etc. Cf. Eurip. Medea; Phoenissae; Jon 725, for pedagogues of long serv- 
ice, and with several ages of children. 

2 Lysias zz Alc. J (14) 25 otros yap mais uev Oy wap ’Apxedjuwy TO yAdwon, odk 
odlya Tov byerépwv Shypnuévw, TONAGY opwvrwy erie ev rd TH aerate karaxelpe- 
vos, xduate dé pel Huépav, dvnBos éralpay Exwv, pmovpevos Tos éavTod mpoydvous, Kal 
Hryovpevos ovK av Stivacbar mperBUrepos wy Nammpds yevéo Oat, ef wh véos WY movnpbraTos 
dbfe elvar. (Cf. 26.) Tales of like nature are told of the elder Alcibiades (Anti- 
phon frag. 66 Blass). 

3 Xen. Symp. 4, 28 avrov dé ce, @pn (sc. 6 Xapuldys), ey eidov... bre mapa TP 
ypauparioTh év TH adT@ BiB dupébrepor (sc. Socrates and Critobulus) euacreveré re 
Thy kepadhy pds TH Kepady Kal Tov pov yuuvoy mpds yuuve TS KprroBovdov Buy €xovra. 
So Plato Alc. J 110B TodAdxis cod év Sidackddwy jKovov mardds bvTos Kal AANoO Kal 
émbre dorpayaNnlios 7 ddd\ny Tivd maddy malfos, etc. More than this, Socrates 
seems actually to have taken music lessons of one Connus, a xifapioT7s, along with 
the young boys. Plato Zuthyd. 272C aXN eye év pdvov PoBoduar wy ad Svevdos Tory 
tévow repidWw worep Kévyy TS MyrpoBlov 7G Kiapiory, Os ue Siddone ere kal viv 
xbaplvew. dp&vres odv of maides of cvuporrnral wou éuod Te KaTayeA@or Kal Tov Kéyvov 
Kaho0oe yepovrodiddoxadov. (See also Menex. 236A.) That this is an unusual case 
is quite evident from the action of the boys. These passages prove clearly that no 
such “law” as that inserted in Aeschines, 77 Zim. 12 (38), kal wh ébéorw rots vrép 
thy Tov raliwy prLxlav ofow elorévar TG Twaldwy Evdov byTwy, éav mh vids dudacKddou 
7 ddehpds % Ouyarpds dvip: éav Sé Tis Tapa Tabr’ eloly, Oavdtw (nmocOw, can have 
been in force in our period. Cf. Becker-Goll, Charikles, II, p. 50. It is interesting 
to note that the schoolrooms were sometimes used as leeture-halls for visiting 
sophists. See Plato Hipp. J 2868. 

4 Cf. Ar. Vesp. 1025, where Aristophanes is commending his own temperate 


conduct: ... 0068 madalorpas mepikwudtev mer, etc., 


which is interpreted by Pax 762 


kal yap mpbrepov mpdéas kata vodv obxl madalorpas mepiwooT GY 
matdas érelpwy, etc. 
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even on other than festival days, and older and younger boys were 
not always separated.? Furthermore, leaving out of account the boys 


On the presence of visitors in the palaestras see also Plato Zyszs 206D, E, sqq.; 
Charm.154, 155 (cf. 1534). 

1 At the Hermaea the palaestras seem to have been thrown open to visitors: 
Plato Lysis 206D av yap eloddOys wera Krnolarov Tobde kal xabefouevos Siadéyy, oiuar 
pev Kal atrds cou mpdceuce: pidHKoos yap, w Ddxpares, Suaepdvrws eoriy, cal dua ws 
‘Epuata dyouvow dvameueryuevor év TavT@ elo of Te veavloxot Kal of aides.... elaehMbvTes 
5é xareddBomev atrodc TeOuxéras Te Tovs Tatdas Kal Ta mepl Ta lepa cxEddv TL 7On TeE- 
mompéva, dotparyanliovrds Te 5) Kal Kexoounpévous daravras. of wev ofy roddol ev TH 
avrAH erator €£w, ol dé Tives TOO droduTnplov ev ywvla Hptlafov dorpayddos maumoddos 
éx populokwy TivGv mpoarpovpevor. TovTous dé mepiéctacav &ddot Oewpotvres. wy 07 Kal 
6 Avows qv, Kal elorhxe év Tots maicl re Kal veavloxots éorepavwuevos kal Thy yew dia- 
pépwr, etc. 

2 See preceding note. This brings us to one of the vexed questions. The dis- 
tinction between the yuurdovov as a place for voluntary exercise, and the radalorpa 
for instruction, is now clearly established. (See e.g. Becker-Goll, Charzhles, LU, 
p- 241 sqq.) And it has been pretty well made out that the boys (aides) were 
not admitted to the former. But the word yupvdo.v seems to have a wider use to 
denote any exercise place. Cf. Antiphon Zetra/. 77 (Or. 3) 1, 1 6 yap mats mov év 
yuuvacly axovricbels dud T&v wevpOyv bd TovTov Tod perpaxlov mapaxphua awéGavev. 
Here there are clearly ratées and pecpaxia in the same inclosure at the same time. 
Cf£. 3, 2, 3 TO yap pewpdxioy odx UBper ode dkodagle &AAG medeTOv wera TOV HAlkwv 
dxovrifey év T@ yupvacly .. . ToD yap matdds Ud Thy Tod dxovtlov opdy drodpayudv- 
Tos, Kal TO TOua mpooTHoavros, (6 uev ExwdUOy) TOD cKdrou TUXEly, O5é... EBAHOn. So 
3, 2, § and again 3, 2, 7 ovre yap dmeipyuévov dAXd mpoorerayuevoy étewehéra ovTe ev 
yupvagouévors GN ev TH TOY dkovrivdvtTwy Taker Hxdvriver, oUTE TOD cKdmoU duaptav 
». . 700 waidds rvxev. That the inclosure was a falaestra seems clearly indicated 
(cf. Haase, Excyclop., III, 9, p. 361): 3, 3, 6 6 mev yap ev ToUTw TO KaipS Kahovmevos 
bd Tod madorplBov ws brodéxoiro Tois dxovrifover Ta dkévTia, etc. There isno reason 
for rejecting this testimony, as Géll in Becker’s Charikles, II, p- 244, does; see the 
passages of Hermann and Grasberger there cited. Moreover, Plato in the Lysis 
certainly indicates the ordinary presence of both rates and veavicxor in the palaes- 
tra. (See note 1 above). The unusual thing at the ‘Epuata was that they were 
adyamemerymévor €v Tab7G@, instead of being separated into their usual classes. 
The same word yuuvdcvov has also the meaning exercise (cf. Petersen, Das Gymna- 
sium der Griechen, p. 25) and is often so used in the plural (e.g. Plato Laches 181E 
ovdevds yap Tov yuuvaclwy pavddrepor, etc.). I find these instances of its use in 
the sixgular with this meaning: (1) Xen. Oec. 10, 11 dyabdy dé epny etvar yuuvdovov 
kal 7d deGoa kal pdtar Kal iudria Kal orpwpata dvaceioa Kal ovvbetvat, (2) Xen. De 
Re Eq. 7, 18 bray de lxavds dn SoxG 7d yuurdowy 7G temp exew, (3) Plato Laches 
I81E Kal dua mpoorjne wddior’ érevOepw Tord Te 7d yuuvdovov Kal 4 imix. In one 
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who danced in the choruses? or competed in the games? at the 
great festivals, it was no uncommon thing for a boy to go with his 
father “to see the show,” as a boy goes to the theatre or the circus 
nowadays. We hear of one father’s taking his two sons es ra fepa 
mavtaxy, and it is mentioned as a very natural thing for him to do.® 
Another lad was allowed to go with his fond grandfather to countless 
parades and festivals, among them the Rural Dionysia, where, he says, 


eGewpoduev ... kal Tas Eoptas yyopev... rdoas.4 There seems little 





passage the meaning of the word is in doubt. In the Birds (137) the sensual old 
Euelpides longs for a city 


Grou EvvavrGy por Tadl Tis méuperar 
waomep ddixnOels radds Wpalov rarnp- 
Kad@s yé pou Tov vidv, © Zrir\pwvldn, 
evpoy amibvT amd yuuvaclov hedouméevoy 
ovK Exuoas, ob mpocetras, od mpoonydyou, 
ovk wpxurddicas, ay éuol marpiKds pldos. 


We may interpret yuurdovoy here as “ exercise” or “ the place of exercise,”’ after the 
pattern of either set of passages discussed above. That we should take it literally 
of the yuuzvdowr proper seems out of the question. Aristophanes never uses rais 
of an older boy; so the lad in question could hardly have been an é¢nfos as has 
been suggested (Becker-Gdll, II, p. 243 sqq.). 

1 See Lysias de Largit. 21; Antiphon de Choreuta, etc., for examples. 

2 See Xen. Symp.1, 2 for example. Autolycus has just won the mayxpdruov at 
the Panathenaea. 

3Tsaeus de Hered. Astyphili (9) 30 els Tolvuy ra iepa 6 warhp 6 éuds Tov’ Aord- 
prov ratda Frye pel’ éavtod warep kal éue mavtaxy. This is to show that no differ- 
ence was made between the adopted son and the son of the body. 

4Tsaeus de Hered. Cironis (8) 15 ola yap elkds mdmmoy viéwy é& éavTod Ovyarpés, 
ovderdmrore buclay dvev hud obdeulav érolncev, GAN etre puKpa elre peydda Ovo. TavTa- 
x00 mraphmev hyuets kal cvvebvouer. Kal od povor els Ta ToLaDra mapexadovueba adda Kal 
eis Avovtora els dypov Frye del juds Kal wer’ éxelvov Te eOewpoduer KaOjuevor map avrov 
kal Tas éopras Hyouev rap éxelvov mdoas: TG Ail Te Obwy TG Kryoly, etc. Cf. the 
passage in the Birds (Ar. Av. 130 sq.) where a man is invited to bring his children 
with him to a marriage feast at a neighbor’s: 


... pos ToD Aids rovAuumlov 
8rws wapéce por kal od Kal ra macdla 
Rovedueva mpgs: wé\dw yap éoTLav ydpous, 


and the jest in the Lysistrata about the eel, “the very dear playmate of the chil- 
dren,” invited in to a feast to Hecate — which seems to prove that such “ going 
a-visiting ”’ was not unknown. (Ar. Lys. 700.) 
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doubt that boys were regularly among the spectators of the trage- 
dies and comedies at the Dionysiac festivals.1 The doubts entertained 





1 It has seemed worth while to bring together some passages which seem to 
prove beyond question the presence of the boys. (1) Aristophanes is speaking of 
his own merit as a poet in disdaining the usual devices to catch a laugh (Vw. 537): 


2.2 QTLs TpOTa pev 
ovdev FrOe pawapervyn oKxuTlov Kabeuévov 
épvOpdv é& &xpov raxv, Tots macdlous i’ 7 yé\us, etc. 


Compare with this (2) Eupol. frag. 244 Kock 


7d dewhs dxovers ; “Hpdxdeus, Tor’ €or cot 
7) ckGupe aoedyes Kal Meyapixoy kal opbdpa 
Wuxpbv. yerGou, Ws dpgs, Ta matdla. 


and again (3) Ar. Pax 50 


éyos 5¢ Tov Abyov ye Totor mardlots 

kal Toto. dvdploor kal Tots dvdpaow 
kal Tots UVreprdtoirwy avipaow ppacw 
kal Tots Urepnvopéovary ert TovTOLS Wada. 


and (4) Ar. Pax 765 


mpds Talra xpewy elvat per uod 
kal rods dvdpas Kai Tovs matdas, etc. 


(3) and (4) are more naturally understood of boys present at the play, even though 
it is barely possible to interpret them otherwise. So (5) Plato, Zaws 2, 658, sup- 
posing a contest instituted of all kinds of entertainments, says ei uév tolvvy Ta 
ardvy cuikpa Kplvor matdla, Kpivodor Tov TA Oaduata emidecxvivTa: H yap; ... édy dé 
Jf of pelfous matdes, Toy Tas Kwuwdlas: Tpayywdlay dé al Te TeTadevpévar TOV YuvatkOy 
Kal Ta véa weipdxia Kal cxeddv Lows Td TAGs MavTwy. This would certainly imply 
that comedy was something in the range of the boy’s experience—as well as 
tragedy. Similarly the passages already quoted (note 4, p. 95), which represent the 
comic poet’s going the rounds of the palaestras to enjoy the plaudits of the boys, 
prove that they were no strangers to the play. To these we may add (6) Plato 
_Apol. 188 (Socrates is speaking of his accusers): “It is not Meletus and Anytus 
that I have most to fear; aAN éketvor Sewvdrepor, & Gvdpes, of dudv Tods moNdods ex 
waliwy raparauBdvorres ere0dy Te kal katnyopouy én0d ovdev adnOes, Ws Erte Tis Dw- 
Kparns copos avip, Ta Te meTéwpa PpovTioThs kal TA Vd Yhs dravTa avelnTnKws Kal TOY 
anrrw Abyov Kpelrrw movdv. obTOL, w dvdpes ’AOnvator, of Tavrny Thy dhuny KaTacKe- 
Sdoavres ol Sevvol eloly mov Karyyopo ... @rerd elow otro of Karwyyopor modXol Kal 
aohvy xpovov ndn Karnyopnkéres, Ere 5é kal ev Ta’ry TH HAcKla AéyovTes mpds buds, ev 
q av wddora érisredcatre watdes bvres, Eno. 5 dsudv Kal pepdxia, drexvds eptunv 
xaTnyopotvres dmrodoyouuévov ovdevds.”” There seems to be reference here to plays 
like the Clouds. And the passage is certainly clearer, if we suppose that the boys 
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by some modern scholars? are grounded in scruples unknown to an 
Athenian audience, and quite fail to take into account the religious 
character of the dramatic presentations.?7_ There were boys in the 
company of initiates that went in yearly procession to the Greater 
Mysteries at Eleusis, —at least Plato seems to imply it,?—-and boys 
went to watch the proceedings sometimes in the courts* and in the 


were there and heard and saw. Plato PAz/ed. 48 and Ref. 6, 492 A, while they show 
that young fellows were very early familiar with the theatre, are perhaps better 
understood of older véo.. The passage in the Afology (26), kal 54 Kal of véor Tatra 
map éuod pavOdvovor, a terriv eviore, eb rdvu modo’, Spaxufs éx THs dpxhorpas mpra- 
uévors DwKpdrous KarayeNGy, if it is, as earlier scholars supposed, to be interpreted 
of plays, is again indefinite as to the age of the véor. See, however, Schanz ad. loc. 
Nor can we derive assistance from Plato Laws 936A, where the comedies are to be 
supervised and censored by the émipednrijs rs madelas SANs TSv véwv. On the other 


hand, Ar. Kan. 1055 Tos pev yap madaplouiy 


ore diddoKanos daTis ppdfe, Toiow O B&ou ronral 


is not an argument agazzs¢ our thesis. Cf. on this matter in general Becker-Goll, 
Charikles, III, p. 187 sqq., and see note 4, p. 97. 

1 Haigh, Attic Theatre, Chap. VII, concedes this. 

2 The sole negative argument is purely presumptive: “the comedies were not 
decent ; the Greeks laid great stress on aldws; hence boys could not have been + 
present at comedies.” But this rests on the modern, not the ancient, conception 
of “decency.” The comedies as well as the tragedies were part of the religious 
ceremonial, and in them, as such, the boys were naturally included. Indeed, the 
comedies contained few broader jests than satyr-plays, like Euripides’ Cyclops. 
Neither is the taste that permitted a girl to take part in a phallic procession like 
that in the Acharnians (247 sqq.) likely to be offended by the presence of the 
boys at the plays. Such an act was in part divine service, and to accustomed eyes 
seemed no more strange than the nude bodies of the athletes. On this point 
see an interesting dissertation by J. H. Richter (Zur Wiirdigung der Aristo- 
phanischen Komédie, Berlin, 1845) with some of whose conclusions one may be 
permitted to differ, while granting his main thesis that the ways of the Greeks were 
not as our ways of regarding such things. 

8 Plato Euthyd. 277 D rovetrov 5é raibrby, omep of év TH TedeTH TOY KopuBdvrwy, 
bray Thy Opbywowy mrodowv epi ToOTov Ov Av wédAdwor Terely. Kal yap exe? xopela Tls érre 
cal madd, el dpa kal reréXeoat. If Euthydemus might participate in the Corybantic 
mysteries, it is likely that the Eleusinian also were open to him. 

4In Ar. Vesp. 249, 291, 297, 299, 303, etc., boys are mentioned as accompany- 
ing the dicasts in their early morning march to court. The common practice of 
boys is thrown into relief by the sobriety of the young fellow whom Isaeus pic- 
tures (de Hered. Cleonymi 1): kal rére wey ovrws Um avrod (rod rarpbs) cwppbvws érat- 
Sevdueba, war ot5e dxpoarbuevor obdérore HADoper els Sixaorhpiov. (Cf. Ar. Lg. 1382, 
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ecclesia,! or mingled in the crowd that collected at any strange happen- 
ing, much as the small boys of to-day do.’ There still lingered in some 
quarters an old-fashioned propriety that forbade a boy’s conversing with a 
stranger alone,® or going openly to the courts* and lounging about the 
market,® but even those who felt such scruples observed rather the letter 
than the spirit.° We shall not be far wrong in according to the boy of those 
days pretty much the same freedom —and the same restraints — that the 
boy of good family feels with us to-day. And just as all the nurses and 
the tutors in the world are impotent to keep a healthy boy in retirement 
and cleanly seclusion, as long as there are mud pies to make and base- 
ball to play, and the world, so “ full of a number of things,” to investi- 
gate, so the pedagogues and the teachers were powerless to shut our 
little Athenian lad from the currents of life around him. 

And what a world it was that he felt himself a part of! Did he 
realize it, one wonders? Or was it just a matter of course to him — the 





Plut. Demosth.5). And more than probably we should cite here Plato Rep. 6, 492A 
7 kal ov NYT, WomTep ol ToAXol, SuapOerpomévous Tivas eivar Ud copioT Gp véous, SiapHelpov- 
ras O€ Twas copioTas ldwriKovs, Te Kal dEvov dyou, etc.; 492 B brav, eirov, EvyKxabegs- 
pevor dOpbor moddol els exxAynolas 7 els Sukaorhpia } Oéarpa . . . 7 Twa &ddov Ko.vdy 
mAHOovs EVANoVov EDV TOAA@ OopUBw Ta pev Weywou TGv eyoudvwy 7 TpaTTouevwr, 
etc.... évdy TP TowvTw Tov véov, Td Neybuevor, Tlva ote Kapdlav toxewv ; — although 
we may possibly refer it to older youth. 

1Cf. Plato Rep. 6, 492 B. (See note 4, p. 99). 

2 See note 4, p.99. We have been speaking thus far of extraordinary spectacles 
and of the leisure classes. The little fellow whose father had a shop or a trade 
must have spent Jong hours at play among the wares, while his father’s hands 
were busy at his task, watching the skillful fingers until his own were big enough 
to imitate. So Plato Rep. 5, 467A; ib. 466E bri Kowg orparedcovra Kal mpds ye 
diovar Tov waldwy els Tov wbdewov Saou adpol, tv’ wWorep ol TSv A\Awy SnucoupySv OeGvrat 
Taira & TeNewevras Sehoer Snucoupyerv ... (467A) H ovK HoOnoa Ta wepl Tas Téxvas 
oloy Tods TOY Kepayéwy matdas ws moddv xpbvov Siaxovodvres Pewpotor mplv amTecOat TOO 
kepapevev. The reference here, of course, is to a boy regularly apprenticed to his 
father’s trade. 

8 Cf. Plato Charm.155 A ovdé yap dv mov el érvyxave vewTepos Oy aloxpoy ay AY 
atr@ SiaréyerOar Huty évavrlov ye ood, érirpbrou re dua Kal dveyiod 8vros. That this 
restriction was easily disregarded is evident from Plato Phaedrus255B; Symp. 
217A, etc. 

4 See Isaeus de Hered. Cleonymit. (See note 4, p. 99). 

5 See note 7, p. 90. : 

6 See Xen. Mem. 4, 2, 1, where gentle Euthydemus sits in a shop hard by the 
market (momovetov) and thus “ beats the devil round a stump.” (See note 7, p. 90.) 
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splendid pageants, and the vast crowds, and the plays in the theatre, 
and the great games, and the ships, and the merchants, and the strange 
faces and the stranger garbs at the wharves and in the streets? There 
must have been a charm in days passed in the shadow of the Acropolis, 
with the blue sea close at hand, which even a boy could not entirely miss. 
For he did not wander very far from that shadow. There were no long 
vacations for him, spent in travel. Young Glaucon could grow to man- 
hood without ever visiting the great silver mines at Laureium, or crossing 
the frontier into Boeotia.t_ What the boy knew of the outside world was 
gleaned from the traders of the Peiraeus or the travelers’ tales his father 
told when fresh from some embassy or voyage of profit.2, Or he might 
perhaps, once in his boy’s life, journey the long road to Olympia, to fill 
his eyes with sights enough to keep him awake for many a night after ; 
or be chosen himself to run in the great foot-race of his class. But 
of course such good luck did not fall to every boy’s lot. The rest had 
to find amusement in their native city until the call to arms, and a cam- 
paign in Thrace or Ionia, gave them a chance to “see the world.” ® 


IV 


There was one experience that came to the Athenian boy which is 
happily quite unlike anything that comes in the way of the ordinary boy 
of to-day. The love of men for boys* was never quite sanctioned by 


1 Xen. Mem. 3, 6, 1 sq. (See note 3, p. 82.) 

2 Most interesting in this connection is Plato’s plan (in the Laws 12, 951A) to 
send abroad at stated intervals “men of discretion” to Delphi and Nemea and 
Olympia and elsewhere to represent the city, and that these €\dévres . . . olkade 
SiddEovar rods véous, Ori Sevrepa Ta TGV Adrwv éorl vduiua Ta Tepl Tas ToduTElas. 

3 Of course young men of means sometimes traveled for pleasure, or business, 
or even lived abroad for extended periods, like the young man of Antiphon’s 
Fragment 67 Blass. (ap. Athen. 12, p. 5258), who moves to Abydos on pleasure bent. 
That “ seeing the world” meant to the young Athenian much what it used to mean 
to the young Englishman making the “grand tour,” we may gather from passages 
like Ar. Vesp. 236; cf. Heracles’ adventures with the landlady in Hades (Ar. Ran. 
549 sq.; cf. also 503 sqq.). 

4 Tadepacrla (Plato Symp. 181 Cc) was the name for this relation ; the older man 
was épacris by the rule, or raidepaoras (Xen. Anad.7, 4,7), and the younger 7a 
watéxd (a plural with singular force) or 6 xahés (Plato Rep. 5, 474D; Lysis 2048). 
Sometimes it was a boy of much his own age —a schoolfellow and playmate that 
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society, and the laws and the parents united in efforts to check and 
control it!: but, sooner or later almost every attractive young fellow 
had to reckon with it; and to many a lad it was a determining in- 
fluence for good or evil. That the romantic instinct which to-day 


inspired the lad’s affection. E.g. Xen. Symp. 4, 23. Critobulus is in love with 
Cleinias: ody opas bru TovTw ev Tapa TA ra &pre vovdos kabépret, KNewla 5¢ apds 7d 
dricbev 75 dvaBalver; ovTos oby cuupaTdy els TavTd Sidackanelov éxelvw Tore icxupas 
mposexatiOn. & 5h alcObuevos 6 marnp mapédwxé por aitdy, ef Te duvaluny wpedfoa. 
Sometimes, and more usually, an older man. Cf. the cases of Socrates and Alci- 
biades (Plato Gorg. 481, etc. passim), of Harmodius and Aristogeiton (Thuc. 
6, 54, 2), and the striking example of the young Menon. See Xen. Anad. 2, 6, 28 
mapa "Apiorimmou pev ert wpatos wy orparryelv duerpdtato Tay Eévwy. ’Apialy dé 
BapBdpy drt, ort petpaxlors Kadots H5€TO, olkerdraTos er Wpaios wy éyéveTo: adds 5¢ 1al- 
Sika elxe Oaptrray, dyévetos wy yevervra. A curious double relation, paralleled how- 
ever in the case of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. See Ps.-Plato Aipparch. 229C.- 
Cf. also Xen. Hell. 4, 1, 40; Lysias im Tistd. frag. 75; Antiphon frag. 66 Blass 
(ap. Plut. Adc. 3); Xen. Hell. 5, 4, 25, etc. 

1 For instance, the Solonian law provided, if we may believe Aeschines, for the 
closing of the schools except during the hours of daylight—an obvious precau- 
tion against the corruption of the boys. (Aesch. 7 Zim. 10, 12.) The same ora- 
tor also states (13) kal uy érdvayxes elvac TO masdl HBijoavte tpépew Tdv rarépa 
pndé otknoww mapéxerv Os av exucOwOy éraipetv: darobardvra dé Oartérw. These pro- 
visions are of course directed against the abuses of the relation. Plato would 
make an offense against a boy a capital crime (Zaws 9, 874c). We hear of men 
like Agesilaus who frowned on loose talking (Xen. Ages. 8, 2 weretye wey QKiTa 
madixdy Noywv). The very institution of the radaywyébs is proof enough of the 
attitude of parents toward raidepaoria. Cf. Plato Symp. 1830c, D éredav 5é rada- 
ywyods émisrjoavtes of marépes Tos Epwuévors ph EGor SiadéyerOat Tots épacrats kal TS 
radaywye ralra mporrerayuéva 7, HiKvOrar dé xal ETaipoe dverdiiwou, édv Te dpOor 
Towodrov yyvouevov, Kal Tods dvedlfovras ab of mperBiTepo wh diaxwd¥wor nde dow- 
SopGaw ws ovk dpds Néyovras, els dé radrd Tis ad Bré~as Hyhoar av rddw alo x.rTov 
7d Towdroy évOdde voulferOar. Td 5€ oluae WO Exe ovX amdodv eoriy, Sep eE dpy7s 
€héx On, ove Kaddv elvar atTd Kad’ abrd ovre aicxpdv, GANA KaNGs wey rpaTTouevoy Ka- 
Nov, aloxpa&s bé alaxpdy. aloxpds uév ody éort rovnp@ Te Kal rovnpds xaplter Gat, KaXas 
5é xpnoT@ re kal KahGs. movnpds 8 ~orw exetvos 6 epacrhs 6 rdvdnuos, 6 TOO cduaros 
Maddov 7 THs YuxAs pv. On the waidaywyds and his function, see note 2, p- 89; 
and on the attitude of public opinion toward the épacris, see note 4, p. 101 (Xen. 
Symp. 4, 23); note 1, p.gt; and add, on the ridicule of companions, Plato Phaedrus 
255A... dav dpa cal dv TO mpbobev drd Evudhournr Ov } Twwr EAXwv diaBeBAnuevos 7, 
Aeybvrwv Ws aloxpdy épOvre mAnoid fev, Kal dud TOOT drwOh Tov ép@vra, etc. 

2 See Plato Symp. 178C od yap yw exw elrety bre pweitby eorw ayabdy ebOds véw 
Bvri  épacrhs xpnoros kal épacrH maidixd. (D) Pyul rolvur eyed dvdpa doris épa, et Te 
aloxpov mov Karddnros ylyvorro » mdoxwv vrd Tov Ot dvaviplay uh duvvduevos, 
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expresses itself in hero-worship, or busies itself in boy and girl loves, 
found its satisfaction in the wadepacria is undoubted. We have the 
blushes and the reticence,’ the verses and the serenades,? the fol- 
lowing about,’ the blindness to the loved one’s failings,* the eagerness 


ov7 ay brd marpds dPOévTa ovTws ahyfaoat ovTe bd éralpwy odTe Um’ AAdov ovderds Ws 
bd watdikdv. tavrdv 5é rodro Kal Tov épdpevoy dpGyev, 8rt SiadepdvTws rods épacras 
aloxdverat, Stay 6P07 ev aicxp@ Tim wy, etc. (Cf. 183C, D; note 1, p. 102.) 

1 Plato Lysis 204B IIpGrov Hddws dxovoaw dv, érl TO cai eloeyu cal rls 6-Ka- 
Nés ; —"Ados, epy, GAAW NEY SoKel, W Udxpares.— Dol de Sy rls, w ‘InwbGares > 
To0Té wor elré. Kal ds épwrnfels hpvOplacev. Kal éyd elrov: °Q rat ‘lepwrbuov ‘Irma: 
Aes, ToOTO wey pnkére elrys, etre Epas Tov etre uy: olda yap dre ov pdvoy épas adda Kal 
mboppw 75n ef mopevduevos (just our colloquial “pretty far gone!”) To0 tpwros. (C) Kat 
Os dxovoas mond ert waddov Hpvdplacer. 

2 Plato Lysis 204C (continuing) 6 ofy Krijourmos, ’Acretby ye, } 5 0s, re épvdpias, 
© ‘Inrdbanes, kat dxvets elrety Lwxpdre rovvoua: édv d’ ovros kal cputxpdv xpbvov ovvé.a- 
tply cor, Tapatrabjcerat Ird cod dxovwv Baud A€yorTos. Hudv yoor, w ZwxKpares, éxke- 
KOgpwKe TA wTa kal éumémdnke Avoidos: av pev 6} kal vromly, edudpea Huiv éorw Kal 
é& Yarvou éypouévors Avowdos oleoOar Tovvoua dkovery. Kal d wey kaTadoyddny dinyetrat, 
ded Svra, ob wdvu Tu ded ert: ANN ererday TA TorhpaTa Hudvy emiyephoy Karav- 
Thelv kal cvyypdppata. Kal 0 éotw rovrwy Sewdrepor, bri kal dda els TA macdixd pwv7 
Gavpacta, nv Huds Set dxovovras dvéxecOa. viv dé épwrdpevos bd aod épvdpia. Cf. 
Rep. 2, 368A od xakds els duds, w maides éxelvov Tod dvipds, Thy dpxhv Tv édeyelwr 
érolncev 6 TavKwvos epacris, evdokiunoavros rept Thy Meyapot uaxny, etc. 

8 Plato Euthyd. 273 A ovrw TovTw 50’ 7 Tpets Spdpmous TmepreAndrVOETE HoT HY, Kal elo ép- 
xerar Krewlas dv od pis odd éridedwxévat, ddnOA Aéywv: SricGev 5é adrod épacral 
ardvu todndol re Kal GAdow kal Krijourmos veavioxos tis Ilarameds, udda Kadds Te Kayabds 
Thy pio, dcov uh UBpicTHs dia Td véos eivar. So Plato Phaedrus 232A er 5é Tovs 
pev épGvras toddovs avdyKn wubécOar Kal ldeiv dxodovbobvras Tots épwuevors Kal Epyov 
TovTo Towupévous, wore bray 6pOGcr Siadreybuevor dAAHAows, T6TE avTovs olovTat 7} Yyeye- 
ynuevns 7 meddAovons eoecOar THs emcOvulas cuvetvar, and Plato Charm. 154A kal 6 
Kpirlas dmoBréyas mpos thy Odpay, lidv rivas veavloxous elordvras Kal owdopovpevous 
addpros Kal &AAov BxAov SricGev erdbuevoy, Iept uev TGv xahdv, pn, ® Ddxpares, 
airlka wor Soxels eloecOar* otro yap TuyxXdvovery of elaordvrTes mpddpomol Te kal épacral 
bvres TOO SoKodvTos KaANloTou elvar TA ye OH viv: galverar Sé por Kal adrds éyyvs 75n 
mou eivat Tpociwy, etc. 

4 Plato Rep. 5, 474D dvdpl dé épwriu@ ob mpérer duvnuovely br. mdvres ol év wpa 
rov diréraida kal épwrixdy dup yé wy Sdkvovel Te kal Kivobcr, SoKobyres décor elvar émt- 
perelas Te Kal Tod domdterOa. 7 odx oUTW To.e?re mpds Tods KadoUs; 6 wer, STL ods, 
érlxapis Krnbels EraveOhcerar dp wav, Tod de 7d ypuTov Bacidixdy pare elvas, Tov dé dH 
dua péoou TobTwy éuperpdrara exew, uédavas dé dvdpixods lderv, Nevxods dé OeGy matdas 
elvac: pwedxAdpous 5é Kal robvoua ole Tivds 4AXov wolnua elvar | Epacrod HmoKopiyouevou 
re kal edxepas péportos Thy wxpbryra, édav emt wpa 7; Kal évl yw mdoas mpopdoes 
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to sing the beloved’s praises even in unwilling ears,’ which all the world 
recognizes as symptoms of the tender passion. The épaor7#s treasured 
any belonging of his dear one with all the fervor and sacredness with 
which a modern lover guards a glove or a kerchief associated with the 
lady of his heart.? He lavished gifts like the lover of to-day,’ and was 
continually a prey to love’s jealousies*; while, for his part, a beautiful 
boy was as capricious with his favors as the most spoiled of modern 


coquettes could be.°® 
Plato in his Symposium, which is little more than a beautiful defense 
of this love between men, distinguishes two orders of love : — the love 


mpopacttecbé re kal mdoas puvds adlere, wore undéva aroBdddev Tv avOobvTwy ev 
wpa. Cf. the very similar passage in Lucretius 4, 1153 sqq. 

1 See Plato Lysis 204c. (Note 2, p. 103.) 

2 Plato Phaedo 73D ovxotv ola6a dri of épacral, drav tiwow pay 7 iudriov 7 Ado 
Te ols TH Tada aitay elwhe xphobat, wdoxover ToOTO: eyvwady Te THY NUpav Kal ev 
TH dStavola €kaBov TO eidos Tod madds, ov Fv | AUpAa; 

8 Too often, it is to be feared, in the nature of a bribe (cf. Ar. dv. 705 sqq.), 
sometimes of actual money— though this must have been very rare among é)ev- 
Oepox. Cf. Ar. Ran. 148; Lysias zm Simon. (3) 22; Ar. Plut. 153 sqq. More usual 
was the doing of services for the beloved. Cf. the lover who tries to get his favor- 
ite into the Olympic junior race— presumably when he is over age. (Xen. He/d. 
4, 1, 40 épacbévtos a’tod Tod Evddxous vidos A@nvalov dvr érolyncev brws dy di éxel- 
vov éyxpibeln 7d ordd.ov év Odvurla, uéyistos wy TH Taldwy.) 

* On such jealousies compare Lysias’ oration Against Simon, especially 3, 5 juets 
yap éreOuuhoaper, wo Bovdr}, Beoddrov, IAaraikod wepaxtov, and the wrangling result- 
ing from this attachment. See also the comic picture in the Charmides of the men 
jostling one another on the bench to make room for the beautiful favorite, 155: 
éxagTos yap nudy, says Socrates, TOv cabnudvwy Evyxwpdv Tov trAnolov BO crovdy 
iva wap atT@ xabéforro, tws Tov em érydrw Kabnudvwv Tov pev dverrioapev, Tov dé 
whayrov KaTeBddoper. 6 dé EMOdv werakd euod Te Kal Tod Kpitlov éxabéfero. Cf. also 
1544, the entrance of the lovers (note 3, p. 103). Indeed it is to such causes that the 
author of the Hipparchus attributes the overthrow of the Peisistratidae: 229¢ d\\a 
Tov wey “Apuddiov yeyovevar madixd TOO Apicroyelrovos kal wemadedoOat bw éxelvov .. . 
év éxelvy 5¢ TO xpbyw adrov Tov ‘Apuddioy Tuyxdvey EpSvrd Tivos TSv véwy Te kal KaNOY 
Kal yevvalwy Tv Tore: Kal Néyouor Tovvoua avTod, éyw 5é od uéuvnuat. Toy ody veavi- 
cKov TotTov Téws Mev Oavud fev Tov Te ‘Apuddioy kal Tov Apiotoyelrova Ws copods, rerra 
ouyyevouevov TO ‘Immdpxy karapporfoa éxelvwy, etc. (Cf. Thuc. 6, 54, 2.) 

® See the passage from the Hip~parchus in the preceding note; and compare young 
Alcibiades in Plato Alc. 7103 B oxeddv oby karavevdynka ev roUTH TS xpbvw cKoTOvmEVOS 
Ws mpos Tovs éparras €oxes* ToAOy yap Yevoudvwy Kal weyahoppdvwy ovdels ds ovK birep- 
Brbels TH Hpovnuare brd cod répevyev. 
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of the sezses, whose patron goddess is Aphrodite Pandemus, and the 
love of the sowd, which Uranian Aphrodite watches over.! And he claims 
mro.depacria for the kingdom of the latter.2, We cannot deny that, as he 
refines it,® the relation approaches that perfect friendship which has been 
the dream of so many philosophers. Socrates himself is the type of the 
best épaorys. To be given the opportunity of intimate association with 
such a man must have indeed marked an epoch in any boy’s life. 
Plato’s story of Socrates’ love for Alcibiades,* and the way in which the 
philosopher’s calm, healthy personality and his moral earnestness won 
little by little upon the lad’s light-hearted and self-indulgent nature and 
wakened in his heart the slumbering nobility which his arrogance and 
willfulness had well-nigh destroyed, whatever its value as history, is a par- 
able of what an épacrys xpyords might do for the boy whom he loved. 
About all the care and attention many a boy’s education received, if we 
may credit Plato,® was due to his lover’s interest in getting the best for 
him. Socrates is able to tell us, better almost than Alcibiades himself, 
of the course of the lad’s daily life and his teachers and comrades and 


1 Plato Symp. 180D mdvres yap topuer 8re ovk ori dvev “Epwros Adpodirn. pias 
pev ody ovens els dv Rv"Epws: émel dé OH dbo éardy, S00 dvdyKn kal” Epwre eivar. mas 
3’ ob Sto TH bed; 4% wév yé wov mpecBurépa Kal dujtwp Ovpavod Ovydrnp, nv 5h Kal 
ovpavlay érovoudvouev’ 7 5é vewrépa Ards kat Arwyns ny 6h wadvdnuov Kadodpmer. 
dvayKatov 5) kal” Epwra Tov pev TH éTépa ouvepydy mavinuov dp0Gs Kadetobar, Tov dé 
otpdmov. Cf. also 183C, D (see note I, p. 102); 181 B, C, etc. 

2 Plato Symp. 181C 6 6é THs ovpavias (Sc. epws) mpBrov wey ov perexXovans O7deos 
GAN dppevos udvov* kal €oTw ovros 6 Tay matdwy pws. Cf. 191 E. 

3 See note 2, p. 102, and add Plato Sym. 181 (continuing the above passage) 
Zrera mpecBurépas, vBpews duolpov, dbev by érl 7d Appev Tpémovrat oi éx TovTov Tob 
Zpwros erurvo, 7d ptoe eppwmevéecrepoy Kal vobv waddov exov ayamdyres. kal Tis ay 
yvoln kal év abt] TH Tadepactla rods eidixpwvds Ud ToUTo Tod epwros wpynuevous. 
(D) od yap par waldwy, adn éredav 75m dpxwvrar vodv laxew* Tobro de mAnoid fer TO 
yevedonev. Cf. 181E; Rep. 3, 403A, B. 

4 See Plato Alc. J 103A, 135D, E, etc.; Symp. 213C Sqq» 215E, 216B sqq. 

5 Plato Alc. 7 122B ris 6é offs... masdelas, 7 AAdov drovody *AOnvalwyv, ws Eros 
eireiv, ovderl wéde, el wh ef Tis epaorhs cov Tvyxdve ov. So Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton (see note 4, p. 104, the passage from the Hipparchus 229 c). To be compared 
is the beautiful description of Heracles’ love for Hylas in Theocritus 13, 14-15 and 
his exertions 

Js ait@ xard Oupdy 6 mats wemovduevos etn, 
ary 5 eb Edkwy és ddabivdy dvip dmroBaty. 
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the lessons he learned.! “‘ Many a time at school, in your games, have I 
heard you crying, ‘’Tisn’t fair!’ and calling out in no uncertain voice 
that one lad and another you were playing with was a ‘ wicked boy’ and 
a ‘cheater’ and had ‘cheated’ you! Surely,’ says Socrates, with his gen- 
tle irony, ‘“‘ Surely you can tell me now what Justice is, if even asa little 
boy you were so very certain!’”’? and again, more explicitly, in the 
same dialogue, ‘It isn’t likely you’ve learned anything without my 
knowledge, for I’ve watched your goings out and your comings in by 
day and night.’’* And so, perhaps, many another lad grew to manhood 
watched over and guided by maturer wisdom and looking up with admi- 
ration and respect to his older friend. 

But the relations of ordinary lovers were not on this high plane. The 
Athenian was peculiarly susceptible to the influence of the senses. Even 
the temperate and high-minded Socrates requires all his iron will at 
times to banish unholy desires, as he confesses himself, with humility.* 
To too many evas¢ae the paramount interest was the body and not the 
soul of the boys for whose favor they sued.® For such a relation even 
Plato has nothing to say,® though he admits its prevalence, at least 


1 Plato Alc. J 110B; 106E. 

2 Plato Alc. J 110B modAdxis cod év SidacKkddwy HKovov adds bvTos Kal &\0O Kal 
érére dorpayanl{ous 7 GAAnv Tivd Tadiay Talfors, odxX ws daopodvTos mepi TSv dixalwy 
kal délkwv, d\dAa wdra péya Kal Oappadhéws A€yorTos wepl Srov TvxOLs TOY Taldwy, ds 
movnpos Te Kal ddckos en Kal Ws ddiKol: 7 OVK adNOF A€yw; 

3 Plato Alc. 7106. (See note 1, p.82). On the nobler side of the raidepacrla 
see M. Wohlrab in Weue Jahrbiicher f. Philologie, 1879, 1X, pp. 673-684, 

4 Plato Charm. 155 D (of Charmides) efSév re ra évrds Tod iuariou Kat épreydunv kat 
ovkér’ év Euaurod Fy kal évduica copwraroy etvar Tov Kvdlav ra épwrikd, Os elev él xa- 
Rod A€ywv mardds, dAw vrorHuevos, evAaBetr Oar wh Karévavta Néovros veBpdv é€hObvra 
Motpay aipeto bar KpeWv* ards ydp mot éddxouv bd Tod Towtrou Opéuuatos éadwévat, etc. 

5 In the following passages it is a sensual relation that is referred to: Ar. 
Ran. 148; Vesp. 1025, 1068; Mud. 1073 etc.; Pax 11, 762; Plut.153; Av. 705; 
£q. 1382 sqq.; Plato Phaedrus 227C, 237 B, 255A, B; Symp. 217A; Rep. 9, 574C; 
Laws 1, 6368; 8, 836c, 840A; Ps.-Plato Hipparch. 229C (?)5 > Dhue. a132,/55 
6, 54, 2 (?) ; Xen. Anad, 2, 6, 28; Ages.8, 2; Mem. 1, 3,8; Hell. 4, 1, 403 4, 8, 39; 5, 3 
203 554,25; 6,4,373 Azero 1, 31,35, 36,29; Eurip. Cyclops 503 sqq.; Eupolis frag. 100, 
233, 337 Kock ; Cratin. frag. 152 Kock; Crates frag. 1 Kock; Teleclid. frag. 49 
Kock; Aesch. 7 Zim. 13 (40); Antiphon frag. 66 Blass; Lysias im Simon. (3) 5, 
6, 10, 22; pro Callia (4) 7; in Alc. [(14) 27; in Tisid. frag. 75. 

6 Plato Laws 8, 836C el ydp Tis dkohovdr TH pice Ofoor Tdv mpd Aalov vduor, AE 
yor ws dp0ds elye Td THY dppévwy Kal véwy wh Kowwretv KaOdrep Onrevdy mpds petty 
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outside of Athens. It is easy of course to overdraw the part which abuse 
of the relation played in the community life ; just as it is idle to deny that 
its influence was on the whole bad. And yet those who threw away all 
restraint must have been in the minority. In this period of relaxed 
control and rebellion against authority, excesses of all kinds were easier } ; 
and it is the excesses that get into the records.? The standard of public 
opinion was still, however, as we have seen, reasonably high. And one 
can hardly read the literature without realizing that, despite the wild oats 
of the few, the normal young Athenian was sane and healthy-minded.® 


Vv 


Nowhere is the pressure of material circumstances more strongly felt 
than in the matter of education.* If the state prescribed elementary 
instruction for all boys, as we are told,® the state provided no means 
of instruction, and indeed, as we have seen, took no care to see that its 
recommendations were followed — save to relieve a boy who had not 
been taught a trade of all responsibility for his parents’ support in their 


adpodictwy ... Tax’ dv xpPro mibav@ byw, el) Kal rais buerépais Torey obdayds 
Evppwvot. (Cf. 1, 6368.) 

1 See Ps.-Andoc. iz Alc. 22, cf. 39. 

2 See the passages in note 5, p. 82, and note I, p. 92. 

8 See note 1, p. 102, and cf. Grote, Hist. of Greece, VIII, p. 371 (in note 4, 
p. 91). So Becker-Goll II, p. 84, who contrasts the young man of this period 
favorably with the youth of the New Comedy. 

4 See Becker-Goll, Charikles, II, p. 72 sqq. The Greeks frankly recognized this 
disparity. So Plato Apol. 23 (of Socrates’ hearers) mpds dé rovrors of véor pou era 
Kodovbodvres, ols udducTa sxXOAH eoriv, ol TSv mrovowTdrwy, etc. Isocr. Areop. (7) 
44 Gravras pev ovv éml rds abras dye SuarpiBas obx oly 7 nV, dvoudhws Ta mepl TOV 
Blov éxovras. (Of the older boys) ws dé mpds Thy ovolay mpuoTTeEr, OUTWS éxdoToLs 
mpocérarrov. Tods uev yap brodeéarepov mpdrrovras éml Tas yewpylas kat Tas éuroplas 
Zrperoy, elddres Tas dmoplas wey did Tas dpylas yryvouévas, Tas 6¢ Kaxoupylas dua Tas 
droplas ... (45) Tos dé Blov ixavdv Kexrnuevous mepl re Thy lrmiKiy Kal Ta yupvadow 
kal ra Kuvnyéow Kal Thy pirocoplay jvdyKkacav diarplBew. Cf. Plato Protag. 326C 
(speaking of schools and teachers) kal rafra mowtow of pdduora Suvdpevor* pddhiora 
32 ddvavrat of rrovowdraro’ Kal ol TovTwy vets, rpwialrara els SidacKkddwy Tis Hrcklas 
dptduevor porary, dyiatrara dwadddrrovrar. Add Lysias pro Polystrato (20) 11. (See 
note 3, p. 80). 

5 Plato Crito 50D (see note 3, p. 80); Aesch. 77 Zim. 7 (33); Isocr. Areop. (7) 
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old age.1. Even to-day, with our free schools and compulsory education 
and state and city officials to carry it into effect, it is a constant strug- 
gle for the poor to keep their children at school. And we need not be 
surprised if at Athens many a boy found his school-days cut short by 
hard necessity, and more than one little gamin like Agoracritus in the 
Knights got no schooling at all but what he could pick up about the 
streets.? There must have been other lads besides the one Lysias pictures 
who kept their father’s flocks in the country while the wealthier brothers 
were going to school in the city. But school was the portion of most 
Athenian boys. The child of wealthy parents, however, could be more 
leisurely about his studies.* The best of teachers were at his com- 
mand; the ‘old families” then, as now, felt a pride in giving their 
children the choicest opportunities.® 

At just what age the boy began his ypdypara, and how they divided 
the time with the povovxy and yupvacrixy of the established curriculum, 
it is hard to tell — and does not immediately concern us.® Plato’s fig- 
ures can hardly be “official.””” But, in spite of the long day,® the going to 
school was not all hard work ; there were periods of recess, when there 
was time for plenty of plays and games*; there was the procession 





1 Plut. Sol. 22 vig rpépev rdv marépa wh didatduevov réxvnv érdvayKes wh elvat, 

2 One need hardly cite passages for so obvious a truth. We have beside the 
picture of Agoracritus (e.g. 188, cf. 636) a companion piece in Ps.~Demosthenes (i 
Nicostr.16 —the “maddpiv dordy,” ready to turn a penny in devious ways). 
Add also Cratin. frag. 121 d\N\& wa AV ovdK of Eywye ypdumar ovd érlorapar. 
And see Becker-Goll, II, p. 55. 

3 Lysias pro Polystrato (20).11. (See note 3, p. 80). 

4 See note 4, p. 107. 

5 Cf. e.g. Themistocles (Plato JZenxo 93D); Aristides (ib. 94); Pericles (ib.948; 
cf. Protag. 319); Thucydides (Afexo 94¢), etc. 

6 See Becker-Goll, II, p. 62 sqq.; p. 51 sqq.; Grasberger, p. 291; p. 221 sqq. 

7 Plato Laws 7, 810A: ypduuara begun at 10; NUpa at 13; yumvacrixy at 16. Cf. 
Axiochus p. 366, where 7 is given as the age of beginning school. Probably the 
Athenians were no more regular about starting their boys at school than we are. 

8 Cf. Aesch. 2 Zim. 10 (35); see also Becker-Gdll, II, p. 61; Plato Laws 7, 808 
juepas d€ SpOpov Te émavdyTwy maidas wey mpds didacKxdous mov TpérerOar xpedv. So 

Grasberger, p. 291. 
; ® See Plato Alc. J 1108; and cf. the scenes in the palaestrae, Plato Charm. 
154 sqq.; Lysis 206D sqq. What the games were that the boys loved in those 
days, Grasberger has pretty thoroughly discussed (l.c.). “ Jack-stones” or “dice” 
(dorpdyado.) are mentioned far more frequently than anything else in our period. 
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from school to school to break the monotony!; and there were the 
countless holidays to vary the daily routine.? But it was hard enough, 
while the work was in progress ; teachers were stern and entered little 
into the difficulties and peculiar problems of their pupils, as’ indeed 
was to be expected of men held in contempt and half beside themselves 
sometimes with their struggles to make ends meet.* There was small love 
lost between teacher and pupil.* We may be sure that the boy sat on his 
bench many a time, longing for Heracles’ might to do as he did to his 
bothersome tutor!® At home, too, things were sometimes just as bad °; 
but we have glimpses enough of fond and indulgent fathers, who 
made companions of their boys, to make us certain that an ordinarily 


(Ar. Vesp. 293; frag. 366 Kock; Cratin. frag. 165 Kock; Pherecr. frag. 43; Tele- 
clid. frag. 1 line 14 Kock; Hermipp. frag. 34 Kock; Plato Lysis 206£; Alc. J 
t10B.) The boys in the radalorpa are playing at ‘“‘odd and even” (dpriacpds, 
Grasberger, p. 143), some of them (Plato Zysis 206). Other children’s games 
mentioned are xuvnrivda, a kissing game (?) (Crates frag. 23 Kock; Grasberger, 
p- 136); games of ball (Ar. frag. 139; Grasberger, p. 84 sqq.); darpaxlyda (Plato 
Com. frag. 153 Kock; Grasberger, p. 57); pawlvda (Antiphan. frag. 234, 283 
Kock; Grasberger, p. 90); roclvda (Xen. Hipparch. 5, 10); tex’ & PIN me 
(Ar. frag. 389 Kock; Grasberger, p. 131). 

1 Even if the same man did teach ypdumara and povorxy, as might at times have 
been the case, the radorp{8ys was always a professional, and his establishment was 
a separate one. 

2 See Becker-GOoll, II, p.62; Aesch. 7 Zim.10; Plato Lysis 2068, and cf. Theo- 
phrast. Char. 22, a passage which is probably applicable to our earlier period. 

3 See Becker-Goll, II, p. 57 sqq. There must certainly have been worthy men 
in the profession, however — especially at the time we are discussing. Cf. Grote, 
fist. of Greece, VIII, p. 349 sqq. 

4 The common feeling is well pictured in Xenophon, who says of Clearchus (Azad. 
2, 6, 12) 7d yap émlxapt ovk elxev, GANG del Xademds Hy Kal ouds. wore diéxevTo mpods 
abrov ol orpariarar womep watdes mpds diddoxadov. Cf. Becker-Gdoll, II, p. 58. 

5 On the sad fate of Linus, see Preller-Prew, Griech. Mythol.8, II, p.179. Cf. 
Roscher, Lexicon, II, 2058; and on teachers in general see B. Arnold, De Athen. 
sacc. a. Chr.n. quinti praeceptoribus, Dresden, 1871. 

6 Cf. Plato Rep. 8, 5488 womep watdes rarépa rdv vbuov dmodipdoKovres, obx vd 
melOous GAN wd Blas wemaidevpevor, etc.; Ar. Plut. 576 


... oKépacbat & gore pddiora 
ard Tov raldwy* rovs yap Tarépas pevyover Ppovoivras Epiora 
avrots. 


and see note 2, p. 90. 
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well-behaved little boy must have had a pretty good time after all.1 We 
hear of one lad’s running away from home — but that was the young rep- 
robate Alcibiades, whose notions of a good time were rather radical.? 
So the days slipped by till the time came when the boy had finished 
the traditional course (riv dpxaiav madefav Ar. Vb. 961; or, as Plato 
(Rep. 2, 3768) calls it, rHv td wodAod xpdvov nipyuevnv). He could 
read and write * and cipher a little,* and play the lyre a bit,” and perhaps 


1 See Eurip. frag. 319 line 6 Nauck 3 kal cuvved (wv 750 mais véw rarpl, with the pic- 
ture of the young Ion in the play of that name. Cf. Autolycus in Xenophon’s Sym- 
posium (3, 12): obTbs ye uv, pn Tis, SHdov bre €rl TG uxngdpos elvat (sc. wéya ppovel). 
kat 6 Abréduxos dvepvOpidoas eire, Ma Al ove %ywye. eel 5¢ dravres nobévres bre 
Hkovoay avTod pwvicavros mpocéBrear, npeTd Tis abby, GAN éxl 7S why, @ AvréduKe ; 
68 cdrev éml r@ marpl. Kal dua évexdlOn airG. For indulgence not so appreciated 
see the picture of the saucy little boys in the Wasps (see note 7, p. 120); and of 
Pheidippides, in the C/ouds (see especially $78 sqq. ; 1380 sqq.); add the picture of 
the proud fathers in Ar. Av. 1440 sqq. 

2 Antiphon ap. Plut. Alc. 3 (frag. 66 Blass) év 5é¢ rats "AvripGvros ordoplacs 
yéypamrat dri mais wy éx THs olklas darédpa mpds Anuoxpdtn Twa T&v epactGy- Bovdo- 
uévov 5 adrdov dmoxnpirrev 'Apippovos Tepixdis ovk etacev, elrwv, ef pev TéOvnKer, 
Huepa wig 51a 7d KIpvypa pavetoOar mpdrepory, ef 6¢ ods éotw, Atwortov abr@ Tov hot 
tov Blov cec0ar* Kal bre TGv akodovbobvTwy Tid KTelveev év Ty XiBvprlov madalerpa 
Edw mardgéas. adda TovTos wev odx Akwov tows micTeverv, & ye NoLdopetcbal Tis a’T@ 
5c’ Ex Opav duoroyay elmer. 

8 ypdgev kal dvayryvwoxev. Plato Charm.159C; Laws7,810Aetc. See Becker- 
Goll, Charikles, Il, p. 64 sqq. 

4 dpiOyetv, Noylferbar. Plato Rep.7, 522; Theaet.145C,D; Hipp.L285C; Protag. 
318E; Rep.7, 536D; 6, 510C; Laws 5, 747B; 7, 817E; 7, 8198 sq.; Xen. Mem. 
4,7,8; Isocr. (11) 23. Just when this became a formal part of the curriculum is 
uncertain, but the boy of our period seems to have had some instruction in it, even 
before the later stage of his studies. Cf.in particular Plato Protag. 318E of pév yap 
&dror (Sc. copirral) AwBGvrac rods véous... Tas yap Téxvas avrods repevydras AKovras 
madrw ad dyovres éuBdddovow els Téxvas, Noyiruovs Te Kal dorpovoulay Kal yewuerplay 
kal povotkhy diddoKxovres. From Xenophon’s language (Mem. 4, 7,8 éxédeve dé Kal 
Rovio nods wavOdvecv) it would seem to have been a new thing in Socrates’ time. And, 
aside from the practical testimony of recorded calculations (like those of the in- 
scriptions, which are notoriously “rough and ready”), Plato’s stress on arith- 
metic (see passages cited above) may well have been dictated by a consciousness 
of his countrymen’s deficiencies. Cf. Ar. Vest. 656, where the old Philocleon has 
to reckon with counters (Y#ou), or on his fingers (dd xeipds). See Becker-Goll, II, 
p. 67 sq. 

> xaplfev. Plato Huthyd.272C (cf. Ar. £g. 985) ; Plato Rep. 3, 399C, D Tprydvwv 
dpa cal rnxrldwy kal mdvrwy dpydvwv 8ca modtxopda Kal modrvapudria Snusoupyods ob 
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the flute’; he had stored his mind with many a fine passage of the 
poets*; and he had kept himself healthy,? and had learned to run 
and jump and throw the javelin and wrestle and box,‘ could take his 
part in festival dances,® and swim like a fish. There were still several 


Opépouev ... avddomo.ods 7 avAnTas wapadééy els THv wodwW; ... Adpa 64 cou... Kal 
KiOdpa Nelrerat [kal] kara mod xphoua. Kal ad Kat’ dypovs Tots vomedor avpryé dy Tes 
ely. That the lyre was going out of fashion a little in our period seems indicated 
—not merely by Plato’s invective against other instruments (see above), but also 
by Ar. Wud. 1357 dpxaiov ei’ Epacke 7d KiBaplfev. But it could hardly have been 
displaced as yet in the schools. Cf. Plato A/c. 7106E etc. 

latds. Cf. Plato Rep. 3, 399C, D; Com. frag. 69 line 5; Profag. 318c (a 
famous teacher of aidyows); Alc. J 106E (see note 1, p.82). The aim of the in- 
struction in music was educational rather than technical—unless one wished 
himself to become a professional teacher. Cf. Plato Protag.312B otk éml réxvy 
Euabes, ws Snucoupyos éobuevos, dN él madela, ws Tov ldubrynv Kal Tov éXeUOepov mpérret. 
And see following note. 

2 Becker-Goll, II, pp. 68-69; Plato Protag. 325 E, 326A, B ol 6¢ diddoKador ToUTwy 
(sc. evxoopula KTX.) Te éripedodrrai al éreday av ypdppara udOwor kat MéAdAwor cuvhoey 
Ta Yeypauuéva, worep TéTE THY Pwvhy waparidacw avbrois éml TS B4Opwv avaryvyve- 
oKEeW ToinTav ayabdv tromjpata Kal éxuavOdvery dvayKdfovary, év ols modal per vov- 
Oerjoets Everot, modal Oé Si€Eodor Kal eraivor kal eyKwpura Tadady dvipdv dyabay iva 
6 rats (nrdOv mypArac Kal dpéynrat Toros yevérOar. of T av KBapioral repa Towra 
cwppocvrns Te éripedodvrar kal Srrws Av of véo. undev Kakouvpy@a- mpods 6é rovrows éret- 
Gav Kibapltew udbwov, d\dtwv ad ronrdv ayab@y rojpata diddoKxover medotror@y els 
7a KiOaplopata évrelvovres Kal Tovs pvOmods Te kal Tas dppmovlas, etc. Cf. Xen. Symp. 
3, 5, where Niceratus can repeat the whole //zad and Odyssey, as his father had 
made him learn it by heart. 

3 That this was the purpose of his athletic training, rather than any mere tech- 
nical proficiency, is expressly stated (Plato Protag. 3128 (see note 1 above); cf. 
also 326B ére roivuy pds Tovros els matdorplBou méumovowy, wa Ta cwpaTa BedrTlw 
Zxovres UanpeTGor TH Siavola xpnoty oven); and is implied in the slurs on the profes- 
sional athlete, like that in Plato Ref. 3, 403; Eurip. frag. 284N; Isocr. de Permut. 
(15) 250; Xen. Symp. 2,17 etc. 

4 See Becker-Goll, II, p. 248; Krause, Die Gymnastik u. Agonistik der Hlellenen 
(id. Pauly, Real-Encycl., III, p. 990 sqq-); Grasberger, Erziehung u. Unterricht im 
hlass. Alt., Die leibliche Erziehung, Ve Abt., Die Turnschule d. Knaben (in partic- 
ular p. 298 sqq.). See Plato Charm. 159C, D, where the subjects of instruction are 
listed : ruxrevew, rayKparid tery, Oerv, dre Aan, etc.; and Adc. J 106K, where mahaleww 
stands for the gymnastic instruction. 

5 Cf. the chorus of boys whose training is described in Antiphon de Choreuta. 
Of course such training can hardly be assumed for every lad. 

6 See Grasberger, p. 376 (cf. Plato Laws 3, p. 689D mijre vetv wire ypdumara). 
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years, as arule, before his majority.’ The strict government of his ypappa- 
rusts and his xOapvorys was already over. We may fancy that now he 
improved the chance to learn something of the trade (réxvy) which the 
law prescribed he should understand — unless indeed that archaic pre- 
scription had already become a dead letter.” It was at this point that the 
boy of moderate circumstances or poor performance? closed his school- 
days, and turned to the business of active life.* But if his father were 
ambitious for him, or his own tastes inclined him to it, there were other 
studies ® and other teachers for our lad. He had already begun arith- 
metic, and he might continue the science of numbers,’ or add geometry ® 


1 The ravdela, in the narrow sense, seems to have ended about the time a boy 
was sixteen. See note 6, p.74, and see Becker-Goll, II, p. 72: “ Der Besuch der 
Schulen wurde bis zur Jiinglingsreife (78n) fortgesetzt.” (Cf. Hermann-Bliimner, 
Pp. 322, note 4.) ‘Was dariiber hinaus lag, war lediglich ein hoherer Unterricht bei 
Rhetoren u. Sophisten, dessen Kosten auch nur die Reicheren bestreiten konnten.” 

2 Plut. So/. 22. (See note I, p. 108.) 

3 It is interesting to note that these dull scholars, whose awakening books could 
not bring about, sometimes “found themselves” as soon as they emerged into 
practical life, and forged ahead of many of those who used to laugh at them. Cf. 
Isocr. 15. 207 ru Tolvuy tudv addr ovdels Zari boris ovK dy eimety Exor ToAAOVS TOV 
cupmadevOevT wy ot maides pev bvTes duabécTator TOY NALKiwT Oy Zdokay eivar, rpecBUTEpot 
dé yevouevor mréov Sinveyxav mpds TO ppovely kal Néyev Tv adtGv ro’rwy wy watdes 
dvres aredeiPOnoar. * See note 1 above. 

5 Unless indeed it was his lot to fall in with a cogucr7s (like Hippias) who put 
him over the same old programme — perhaps taking advanced work in the familiar 
subjects. See Plato Protag. 318E. 

6 The ypaupmariorys himself seems at times to have been capable of directing 
these further studies. Cf. Damon, in Plato’s Laches (180¢, D), and see Grote, Hist. 
of Greece, VIII, p. 349 sqq. But the boys we meet with doing higher work have for 
the most part passed from under the ypauuariorys, and are studying with some spe- 
cial teacher. So Hippocrates, with Protagoras (Plato Protag. 312 B), the young fel- 
lows in the Laches, with the teacher of fencing (Plato, Laches 179 E sqq.), Theaetetus, 
with Theodorus, etc. (Plato Theaet. 143 sqq.). 7 On Aoyisuol, see note 4, p. TIO. 

8 yewuerpla. That this subject was mot, as a rule, begun early, seems implied in 
Plato Rep. 7, 5360D véwy 5¢ rdvres of weyddor kal of roddol wovou.... Ta wey Tolyuy doye- 
opdy Te kal yewuerprdy kal mdons THs mporadelas Hy THs SuadexTixfs Se? mporadevOoFvat, 
marly obo. xph mpoBddrew. Cf. Plato Hipp. [285c; Rep. 6, 510C; 7, 526; Protag. 
3I8E; Theaet.145C,D; Laws 7,817E; Xen. Mem. 4,7,2 edldacke 58 kal péxpe Srov 
5éou Eumerpov elvar éxdorov mpdyuatos Tov dp0Gs memaideuuévov. adrika "yewmer plav 
HEXpL wev TovTOU Edy Seiv pavOdve, Ews ixavds Tis yévouro, el wore Sehoere, Viv wer pp 
6p0Gs 7 mapadafelv } mapadodvar 7H diavetuar } Epyov drodeltacGar... 7d 58 méx pe TOV 
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and mensuration,' even master the elements of astronomy,? as his teach- 
ers conceived it, or delve in the principles of dppovia® and fvOol.4 
He might indeed take up the new subject of drawing (ypaquxy) ®; or 
take lessons in riding,® or wrestling,’ or fencing,’ from some past 





Svoouvérwy Staypaupdr wy “yewper play MavOdvev daredoxiuager. 0 Tu wev yap wopedoly 
Tara, ok &py opav: xalroe ovx dmrepos Te adtdv Fv. “Geometry,” in this under- 
standing of it, is practically our “mensuration,” and is indeed rendered by perpy- 
Tix in Plato Laws 7, 817 E merpyrixh dé whkous kal éumédou kal BdOous, etc. See also 
Isocr. 12, 26. 

1 See note 8, p. 112. (Plato Leg.7, 817E; Xen. Mem. 4, 7, 2.) 

2 Twofold —dorpodovla (which was little more than knowledge of the alma- 
nac: Isocr. 12, 26; 11, 23; Xen. Mem. 4,7, 4 éxédeve 6é Kal dorpodoylas éuselpous 
ylyverOat, kal ravrys mévror méxpe TOO vuxTds Te Wpav Kal unvods Kal évravTod Svvacbat 
yryveckey evexa topetas Te kal rod Kal pudakfs, Kal doa Adda. 7 vuKTOs | unrds H 
évavTod mpdrrerat, mpds Tadr exew Texunplos xphoGar, Tas was Tov elpnuévwy dia- 
yryvaéoxovras) and datpovoputla (rd mepl Ta dorpa Kal...7d ovpdma rdOy, Plato 
flipp. I 2858). See Plato Laws 7, 817E (ris Tv dorpwv repiddov mpds &AAnrAa ws 
mépuke mopeverOat); Rep. 7, 527D; LProtag. 318E; Theaet. 145C,D; Xen. Mem. 4, 
7,5 70 6€ wéxpe TovTov doTpovoulay uavOdverv, uéexpe TOD Kal Ta wh év TH adr H mepipopG 
dvra kal Tovs wavynTds Te Kal dorabujrous dorépas yr@var kal Tas dmoortdces aitav 
ard THs yas Kal Tas mepiddous Kal Tas airlas ad’t&v fnrodvras KataTplBecOa, laxvpds 
dmwérperev. whéddeav yap ovdeutay ovd ev TovTas pn Opa. 

8 Plato Theaet.145C,D; Hipp. [ 285cC; Protag. 3268. * See note 3. 

5 Plato Protag.318c. Cf. Becker-Goll, II, p.63; Hermann-Bliimner, p. 324 sqq., 
with the passages there cited. That Plato, for instance (Diog. Laert. 3, 5), and 
Euripides (Biogr. Graec., ed. Westermann, p. 134, 15; 139,22; 141, 7) actually did 
study this subject, was current tradition. 

6 Plato Zaches 1818 kat dua mpoohce pddior édevbépw rotro te Td Yyumvdowor 
(sc. drAopaxla) kal 7 immixy. Cf. Pericles’ two sons (Plato Meno 948 imméas mev 
édldakev ovdevds xelpous “AOnvalwy, etc. See Protag. 319E) and Themistocles’ son 
Cleophantus (Plato JZexo 93D), whose feats of horsemanship were celebrated 
(e.g. emenéver yoov éml rdv UrTuy opbds éorykws, Kal jKbvTifev dd TO tru dpOds, kat 
Ada. ToAAG Kal Oavpacra npydvero, a éxelvos abrov éradedcaro Kal érolynce copdr, boa 
didackddwy dyabdy e’xero). We are not, of course, to suppose that Pericles and 
Themistocles literally superintended the instruction themselves, any more than 
they personally taught their sons povo.xy and dywrla—which are mentioned in 
the same connection. Cleophantus’ horsemanship, though far above the Greek 
average, would excite no surprise in one of our cavalry troops. 

7 mdéAn. So Thucydides’ sons, Melesias and Stephanus, learned under rival 
teachers. (Plato Meno 94C xal érddawway KdddioTa ’AOnvalwy* Tov per yap Favola 
ZdwKe, Tov 6€ HvSwpw.) 

8 érdouaxla. Plato Lackes 1798, 1818. (Cf. also 178 sqq., where a professional 
teacher has just given an exhibition of his skill.) 
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master of those arts. Or, if his tastes led him to philosophy’ and 
rhetoric,” he might put himself under the guidance of a famous soph- 
ist,® to train his powers of argument and fit himself.for public life; or 
his good angel might turn his steps toward Socrates, and arrest his 
attention with the new dialectic.* The limits of his course were set 





1 Too long a tarrying in the fields of speculation was supposed to unfit one for 
practical life. So Plato Rep. 6, 487C, D viv yap gpaln dy rls cor Noyw perv odK Exe 
Kad’ Exacrov 7d épwrihuevoy évartiicba, Epyy dé dpav, dro Av érl pirocodplay opyr- 
caves uy TOO wemadedobar evexa dWdevor véor dvTes GrahaTTwrTat, A\AG maKpoT Epo 
évdiatplywouv, Tovs uev whelorous Kal ravu addoKdbrous yryvouevous, tva uy Tapsmovipous 
elrwuev, ToUs 5é érvetxesrTdrous SoKodvras Suws Tord ye Ud TOO ériTndedparos ov cd 
érauveis TaoxovTas, dxphotous Tats mbdeoe yeyvouévovs. This is Callias’ opinion, in 
the Gorgias (4854 didocodplas uév Sov matdelas xapiv Kaddv weTéexery, Kal ovK alaxpov 
pepakly SvTe pirocogpety’ ereday dé 75n mpecBirepos wv dvOpwmos Ett Piogoph, KaTa- 
yédaorov, o Léxpares, 7 xphua ylyvera). Cf. also 485D (8rav 5é 5} mpecBirepov 
USw ri pidocopodrra Kal wh draddarrbuevor, TANYA wot SoKel HO Ser Oar, @ VdKpares, 
ovros 6 dvip...tmdpxe TOUTH TE avOpdrw, Kav wavy edpuys 7, avdvdpw yevérOar pev- 
your TA wou THs TWOAEws Kal Tas ayopas ev als pn 6 TornThs Tovs dvdpas apumrpereis yi- 
yverbar; KaTadeduxore dé Tov Nour Blov Bidvar pera werpaklwy ev ywwla Tpidv H TeTTApwY 
Wbupifovra, etc.). Hence the philosopher complains that the average youth has 
time for but a sorry beginning of knowledge. (Plato Rep.6, 498A viv wév, Fv d eye, 
of kal drréuevor peipdxia dvTa Apte ex maldwy 7d peratd oikovoulas Kal xpnuaTiouod 
mrnoidoavrTes alto TH xXaerwrdtw dmadddtTovTa, of PitocoPerarot mrorovpevor* 
déyw 5¢ xaderwraroy To wepl Tos Néyous.) We gather from this passage also the 
natural conclusion that ¢iAocodia formed part of the higher work only. 

2 Of rhetorical instruction we have mention in Plato Menex. 236A (where 
Socrates declares that Aspasia is his teacher) and in the Apology (17 Cc obdé yap 
av Sirov mpéror, @ dvdpes, THSE TH Hula wWorep pwepaxlw wAdTTovTe Adyous els Spas 
elovévac), as well asin the Zuthydemus, where it is included among the higher special 
pursuits of young men (307A émel yuuvacrikt ov Kady Soke? oor eivar kal ypnuati- 
orikhn Kal pynropikh Kal orparynyla). As examples of the Néyor mAacTol to which 
Socrates alludes above, one may cite perhaps the Antiphontic Tetralogies. 

3 We can hardly enter here into a discussion of the precise nature of the train- 
ing our young Athenian got from these much-discussed teachers. Grote’s bril- 
liant argument has established the fact that, however much they may have fallen 
short of ideal perfection, these pioneers of the Higher Education performed a 
necessary and valuable function. He well remarks that their pupils, at least, con- 
sidered that they got the worth of their money, or they would not repeatedly have 
paid their prices, as Callias for instance did. (See Grote, Ast. of Greece, VIII, 
Pp. 349-399.) Cf. Becker-Goll, II, p. 72 sq. 

4 See Plato Aol. 23.C mpds 5€ ro’rois of véow wor EraKxoNovbodrres, ols padduora XO} 
gor, of TOY mrovowrdTwr, adrduaror xalpovew dkovorres eeratouedvwy TOY avOpirwy 
kal avrol modNdkus ewe mipodvra, Eira émixeipodoww dddous eLerd fer. 
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only by his means or his pleasure, until manhood brought its inter- 
ruptions of business or military service! We have no means of know- 
ing how long these or any other studies were pursued. It is probable 
that other interests crowded them out soon enough, with most young 
men. And yet, outwardly, there seems to have been little difference 
for the few years after his coming of age in the young fellow’s man- 
ner of living. He took charge of his property,? and perhaps took his 
seat in the assembly*; but he had as a rule little active share in pub- 
lic affairs for some years to come.* Perhaps, like young Alcibiades, 
he had already been taking his first lessons in politics; or, like young 
Aristophanes, had been scribbling verses, and haunting the theatres on 
festival days, with keen eye for stage effects and the structure of a drama.?® 





1 On such interruptions, cf. Isaeus de Hered. Meneclis 2, 6 bvres adrol év Hrixla 
én 76 oTpateverOar érparbueba; ade Hered. Nicostrati 4, 27; Isocr. (16) 29, etc. 

2 So the young fellow Antiphon describes (ap. Athen. 12, p. 525 B, = frag. 67 Blass) 
is able immediately on attaining his majority to take over his property and leave 
town. (See note 4, p. 82.) 

8 See note 5, p. 78. 

4 There was probably no legal restriction, but convention was certainly as con- 
straining as legal enactment to keep the normal young man for a time in the réle 
of aspectator. Socrates’ endeavors to bridle young Glaucon (see note 2, p. 82) ; 
the surprise of Thucydides at Alcibiades’ prominence at thirty, though he seems 
to imply that Athenian standards were less rigid than those of other cities (Thuc. 
5, 43, 2 ere Tore Wy véos ws év &AAy wdc); and the standing rule of calling on the 
old men to open debate (Aesch. zz Tim. 23 Tls dyopevey BovdeTat Tv brép TwevTy- 
xovra @ry yeyovérwy;), as well as Mantitheus’ apology for appearing to speak at 
too early an age (Lysias pro Mantitheo (16) 20 Sre vedrepos dy érexelpnoa héyev 
év TG Shuw),—all testify to the strength of Athenian prejudice, and the prevailing 
canons of good taste. 

5 See above (note I, p. 98) on the presence of boys at the theatre (and of Aris- 
tophanes in particular, note 1, p. 83). Just as to-day comedy (and comic opera) is 
not the product of cloistered seclusion, we cannot conceive an Acharnians, or 
Babylonians, or Bangqueters, without a background of observation of life and expe- 
rience of stage conditions. See especially M. Croiset, Aristophane et les Partis a 
Athénes (Paris, 1906), p. 18 sqq. That boys scribbled verses then as now “ when 
genius burned” we gather from the case of Charmides (Plato Charm. 154E kal 
rdw ye, ton 6 Kpirlas, érel ro kal are piddcopbs Te Kal, ws Soxed Addos Te Kal 
éav7@, wdvv roinrixés). Cf. the lovers’ panegyrics mentioned above (note 2, p. 103), 
and note also the stage-struck youth in the Birds (1444-1445): 


6 5é Tes TOV avTod pyow emi Tpaywdla 
dvertepOoba kal wemorhobar Tas ppévas. 
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For some years he had been measurably free to go or come as he chose ; 
had been getting acquainted with the dyopd, and the shops, and the 
baths, and the porches, where men gathered for discussion. He had 
only to go on in beaten paths. Of course, as a lad he had seen little 
of banquets and dinners away from home’; and if as a special favor 
he had been taken to a friend’s house to share in the festivities,” he 
had probably been expected to sit up while the rest reclined,® and had 
had to leave when the fun was only just beginning.* But those days 
were over for him. From the time of his majority, there was no more 
school; no more pedagogues to hamper and interfere®; saving only 
such leisure as he chose to give to reading ® and study, his time was his 
own to command, —and his life was merged in the greater life around 





1 Plato advises (Laws 2, 666A) against allowing wine to a boy till he is eighteen 
(rp&rov wer Tovs matdas uéxpe er Gv dxrwxaldexa Tb mapdmayv olvov uh yever Oar, etc.) — 
though the warning itself is proof of cause for it. We need not, of course, regard 
the younger Alcibiades as typical (Lysias 77 Alc. J (14) 25; see note 2, p. 95), nor 
fix too certainly the age of the veavicxos whom the author of the Afologia Socratis 
(ascribed to Xenophon) pictures (31 aN 6 vearloxos hobels otvw ovTe vuKTds ovTE 
nuépas éravero mivwy—of Anytus’ son, whom Socrates vainly tries to reclaim). 
That the Greek sense of moderation was not always operative is clearly seen in 
Plato’s Symposium (176A etc.) where several of the guests feel the need dvawux7js 
Twos and of a pacrwyn THs Téoews, after what Aristophanes humorously calls “the 
baptism of yesterday.” 

2 As Autolycus was allowed to come to the banquet in honor of his victory in 
the mayxpdr.oy at the Panathenaea (Xen. Symposium). 

3 Xen. Symp. 1, 8 AdréduKos wer ofy mapa Tov warépa éxabétero, of 5 Ader Worep 
elxos KaTexAlOnoay. 

4 Xen. Symp. 9, 1 Avréduxos 5é, 75 yap wpa Fv adT@, ekavloraro els replraroy, 
etc. His “training” was over, and, indeed, the Greeks were not very strenuous in 
matters of diet and regimen. The early hours are accordingly not exceptional. 

5 See e.g. [Xen.] Rep. Lac. 3, 1 mavovor pev dvd wadaywyGv, ravovor be dard 
diarkddwy, etc. See note 3, p. 80. 

8 Compare the pretty setting of the Phaedrus, where the young Phaedrus is 
reading Lysias’ speech (Plato Phaedrus 228D). See also the reference to Anaxago- 
ras’ BiBdla (Plato AZol. 268) and cf. Theaet. 143B. As indicating something of the 
range of reading, cf. Adeimantus in the Republic, who is made to quote Simonides 
(2, 364), Pindar (3658), Homer (3645), Musaeus, Orpheus (3658), Archilochus 
(365), and Phocylides (407 B). How many of these passages are the fruit of the 
school drill in the poets (cf. Xen. Sym. 3,6; Plato Profag. 326A, B) we cannot, 
of course, determine. (On books and reading, see further Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Lncycl., III, pp. 939-985.) 
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him. The chase,’ the cock-fights,? the bouts at the gymnasium,? the long 
strolls in the country * or swift gallops over the fields,® the discussions 


1 Of the hunting of boars (Xen. Mem. 2, 6,9; Plato Laws 7, 822 D-824 B), hares 
(Xen. Mem. 2, 6,9; 3, 11,7; Plato Laws 7, 822 p-8248), deer (Plato Laws 7,822D— 
8248), and birds (Xen. Mem. 2, 6, 9; Plato Laws 7, 822 D-824B; Teleclid. frag. 26 
Kock; Ar. frag. 51 Kock) (all these in Xen. Cyzegetica passim), as well as of 
fishing (Plato Sophist. 220A; Laws 7, 822 D-824 3B), we find frequent mention. On 
the subject of hunting in general, see Xenophon’s Cymegetica (and add Eurip. 
Bacch. 1254; Cratin. frag. 79 Kock; Pherecr. frag. 174 Kock; Ar. Vesp. 1202; 
Plato Rep. 2, 375A; 3, 412B; 5, 451D, 459A; Laws 6, 7638, etc.). 

2 On quail and cock fighting see Becker-Gdll, I, p. 133 sqq. (Anm. 6 zu Scen. V). 
Cf. Plato Theaet.164c; Laws 7, 789B tTpépovor yap 5) wap huiv od pbvoyv rat- 
des dX\NG kai tpecBUrepol tives dpvldwy Opéupara, érl Tas udyas Tas pds dAXnAA 
aoxobyres TA ToLadTa THY Onplwy* moddod 5h Séovary hryetc Oat Tos wdvous avrots eivat Tos 
apos &\dnAa, werplous ev ofs adTa dvakivodor yuuvdtovres* mpds yap TovTois AaBdyres bd 
pays exacros, Tovs pev éhdrrovas els Tas Xelpas, pelfous 5° Vrd Thy dyKdAnv évrds, ropev- 
ovTat TepuTarourTes TTadlous mapumdAnous, évexa THs evetlas ... THs TOUTwy. So Socrates 
remarks to Glaucon (Plato Ref. 5, 459A) 6p yap cov év rH olkla Kal KUvas OnpevTi- 
xods kal TGv yevvatwy dpvldwy udda cvxvods — and goes on to speak of their breeding. 
The Athenian fondness for cock-fighting is remarkably evidenced by the Chair of 
the Priest of Dionysus, in the great theatre at Athens; which, as is well-known, 
has carved on it the representation of a cock-fight. See Aesch. zz Tim. 53; Xen. 
Symp. 4, 9, etc.; see also Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens, pp. 277-278. 

8 That older men by no means forsook the gymnasium is testified in the striking 
passage where Plato discusses the exercise of women (Rep. 5, 452B Tl, hv 5 ey, 
yeroubtatov atray dpas; 7 dfAa Oh Ore yupvas Tas yuvatkas év Talis madaloTpas yumva- 
fouévas pera T&v dvip&v, ob pdvoy ras véas, GAG Kal dyn Tas mpecBuTépas Womep 
tovs yépovtras év Tots yupvaclors, Srapv pool kal py Hdets Thy BYiw Buws Pido- 
yupvaoct@o.v). So young married men, in spite of the objections sometimes 
raised by their wives (see Xen. Sym. 2, 3, “the oil of the wrestler the daintiest per- 
fume for a man!”’). Cf. Xen. Symp. 1, 7, where many of the guests come from 
the exercise-ground to the banquet (ol uév yuuvacdpevor cal xpiodpevor, of dé Kal 
Aovedpevor tap7jOov). 

4 Cf. Plato Laws 7, 7898 (note 2, above), the strollers with the birds who covered 
aorabdlovs mapzré\Xous in their rambles; and the less strenuous Phaedrus and Socra- 
tes, at the beginning of Plato’s dialogue (227A mopevoua: 5¢ mpds meplrarov ew rel- 
xous. suxvdv yap éxe? Siérpupa xpbvov KaOhpevos €& éwOiv0d* TH be o@ Kal éu@ éralpw 
arebbuevos Axoupévy Kara Tas dd0vs Tovouar Tos wepurdrous’ Pyol yap aKkorwTépous 
elvat T&v év Tots Spbuois). So Ischomachus walks about his estate (Xen. Oec. 11, 15. 
See note 5 below). 

5 Xen. Occ. 11, 17 pera 6é rabta ws Td moda dvaBds éml rdv tamoy immacdunv 
lmractav Ws dy eyo Sbvwuas 6uowordrny Tals ev T@ wodeuy avaykalas lrmactlas, ovre 
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in the éyopd, of a daytime’; and, at night, the dinners and the ban- 
quets and the games and the revels,?—all these were meeting ground 
for young and old. And when it came time to take the field, Socra- 
tes and Alcibiades fought side by side.* From this point the story of 
the pepdxov is the story of every Athenian, and that story does not 
here concern us. 


VI 


I have already had occasion to remark more than once the likeness 
between the young American of to-day and the young Athenian of these 
days when Aristophanes was growing to manhood and Plato sat at the 
feet of Socrates. And indeed it is this impression above all that lasts 
for us, when all the plays and the speeches and the annals have been 
read. But it is a likeness with a difference. The world is older by 
two thousand years, and twenty centuries count for something even in 


mhaylov ore kardvrous ote Tadpov ovTE dyxeTOD dmrexbpevos, Ws uévTor SuVaToy TadTA 
movodyra emiéomae py amroxwredoa Tov irov. It is interesting that Ischomachus 
has his horse /ed out for him— while he wa/ks about his business. Riding can 
hardly have been an unmixed pleasure to him. Imagine a modern Virginian wa/4- 
ing round his estate, and using a horse only for a half-hour’s exercise! (On horse- 
back riding cf. also Plato Jeno 93D, 948.) 

1 See note 7, p.go. Cf. also Socrates’ habit of dropping in there (Xen. Jem. 
I, 1,10 mp Te yap els Tods Twepurdrous kal TA yuurdowa Het Kal wAnOovons ayopas éxet 
gavepos Fv). 

2 On oupuméora and xGuo cf. Lysias in Tisid. frag. 78; 33 Ate Pe. tose sy cke 
524; Philyll. frag. 5 Kock; Antiphan. frag. 190 line 20 Kock; Isaeus de Hered. 
Pyrrhi 3,14; Thuc. 6, 28,1; Xen. Symg.2,1; Plato Symp. 212D, 223B; Rep. 6, 
5008; Lysias pro Mantitheo (16) 11, etc. That the x@yuos was an integral part of 
the cuuméciov, the entertainment which closed the banquet, is seen clearly in 
Xenophon’s Symposium. The scenes of wild disorder that it came to symbolize 
were not originally an essential part of it. But even Plato is forced to admit that 
he had never heard of a cuyréccov that did not sooner or later transgress the limits 
of propriety (Plato Laws 1, 639D Tatrny ody wdv dp0ds yryvouevny Hdn Tis mwroTe 
éedcaro; ... éym... évrerdxnkd Te Toddals kal mo\daxod... Kal cxeddv BAnv wey 
ovdeulay dp0ds yuyvouevny édpaka ovd’ axjxoa). Too often, at Athens as with us, 
Dionysus lighted the torch of Aphrodite. Cf. such passages as Ach. 524; Isaeus 
de Hered. Pyrrhi 3, 14; Plato Symp. 1778. Plato’s Symposium is professedly an 
exception in its substitution of conversation for more sensual delights. See Becker- 
Goll, IT, pp. 336, 359-360, and cf. the closing scenes of the Wasps and of the Peace. 

3 See Plato Symp. 219 etc. 
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the slow-changing consciousness of the race. A fever anda hurry have 
been born in our blood that would have passed the comprehension of 
the Greek ; and the untroubled leisure of the slave-owning Athenian has 
passed from our earth beyond recall. There is a charm about it, this 
life that can look beyond questions of things to eat and to drink and 
the wherewithal to be clothed to the greater interests of philosophy 
and government, and can take time to be hospitable and to enjoy one’s 
friends and serve one’s community and cultivate one’s tastes. The tra- 
ditions of old Virginia life before the Civil War are curiously reminiscent 
of these vanished Attic days.’ And yet we know that the world has long 
since refused to pay the cost of this gracious leisure of the few. The 
Athenian was cradled in a pride of family and of birth that no outward 
revolution or inner change of governmental forms could shake. We 
shall miss part of the picture of our young fellow unless we remember 
that touch of youthful arrogance characteristic of his class.” Yet a senti- 
ment of responsibility, of zodlesse oblige, was not seldom mingled with 
this pride to the making of a rarely attractive personality.* In Alcibiades, 
the “lion’s whelp’’* whom men and women spoiled and petted and 
flattered till his better nature was swallowed up in a thirst for personal 
distinction, we have the type of all that is worst in his period, and yet 
he had been an Alcibiades whom Socrates loved and labored for.> His 
failure should not blind us to the rest of those Attic youth that Plato 
portrays for us. For these are no “lay figures,” Charmides * and Lysis,’ 
Cleinias® and Phaedo,® Phaedrus’ and Hermogenes,! Socrates” and 


1 See among others an interesting article, Atlantic Monthly, Vol. LXXX, p. 330 
sqq., on this theme (“A Southerner in the Peloponnesian War”), by B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve. 

2 So Socrates in Plato’s Zuthydemus (273 A) characterizes Ctesippus as veavloxos 
ris Tasamets, udda kadds Te Kayabds Thy pio, doov wh LBpiorhs bia 7d véos elvar. 

8 See Socrates’ bantering remarks to young Menexenus (Plato Menex.234B), and 
cf. in general the portraits that Xenophon and Plato and others draw of these lads 
of good family. Cf. also the noble ambitions attributed to Alcibiades by his son 
in Isocrates’ oration (16, 29). 


4 Ar. Ran. 1431 héovros cxtpvov. 9 Plato Phaedo 8B. 

5 See passages cited in note 4, p. 105. 10 Plato Phaedrus ad init. et passim. 
6 Plato Charm. 153 sqq. 11 Plato Cratyl. 391 etc. 

7 Plato Lysis 204B, 206D, 213D, etc. 12 Plato Sophist. 2188; Politic. 257C. 


8 Plato Huthyd. 273A etc. 
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Hippocrates,! Menexenus? and Theaetetus*; they are real lads, born 
and bred in the city of Athena. If History has written “ weighed and 
found wanting” against the names of Alcibiades and Meno* and Cri- 
tias ° and one and another of these youths of bright promise ; if the por- 
traits, as Plato draws them, seem sometimes to resemble but remotely 
the men whose names they bear,® — we cannot doubt their essential truth 
as pictures of contemporary life. Like the careless, impudent little boys in 
the Wasps,’ teasing for sweetmeats,® and laughing at easy-going parental 


1 Plato Protag. 310 sqq. 2 Plato Lysis 207B, C, 211C, etc.; Menex. 234B. 

8 Plato 7heaet. 143E sqq.- 

4 See Xen. Anadé. 2, 6, 28, and compare with Plato’s Meno. 

5 Cf. Grote, Hist. of Greece, VIII, p. 468 sqq. 

6 Note e.g. the inconsistencies between the portrait of Alcibiades in the dialogue 
of that name and in the Symposium, and the great discrepancy between Plato’s 
Meno and the Meno of the Azaéasis. It does not at present matter to us which, 
if either, more accurately pictures the historical character. The important thing is 
that Plato had seen and known boys like those he pictures — whatever their names 
may have been. 

7 Ar. Vesp. 248 


BOY. tov mydov @ warep wdrep TovTovl pvrakat. 
FATHER. kdpoos xauabév vuvy NaBwy Tov Ux vor mpbBvcop. 
BOY. ovK GANG TWOL wor SoKS Tov NOX vO mrpoBicerv. 


FATHER. Tf 64 uaddy TO SaxTUAw THY OpvadNld’ wets, 
kal Tatra TovAalov oravlfovros wrdbyrte ; 
ob yap Sdxver o bray bén Tluov mplacba (hits him). 
BOY. el vy Al ad&s KovdtdAors voubericed Huds, 
amogBécavres Tos Nxvous Amuysev otkad’ avrol. 
kdmeit’ lows év TS oKdTw TouTOU! oTeEpybels 
Tov yddv worep aTTayas TupBdces Badltwr. 
FATHER. 4 unv éyd cov xarépous pelfovas Kora tw. 
8 Ar. Vesp. 291 
BOY. eeMhoes TL wor ody w 
mwarep, nv cov Te bende; 
FATHER. rdvu y @ matdlov. ard el- 
mwé rb Bove we mplacbat 
Kandy; otuar dé o° petv d- 
oTpayddous Sirovbev w wal. 
BOY. pa AP aN loxddas © wam- 
mla* ndvv yap. 
FATHER. ovK ay 
ma Al’, ef xpéuarOé y Spets. 
BOY. ma Al ov Tdpa mporéuww oe 7d Nourdy. 
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threats’; like Pheidippides, in the C/Zouds, with his horses and his races 
and his debts*; like priggish Mantitheus * whose aggressive virtue made 
all the “bad boys” hate him; like shy Autolycus,! snuggling close to the 
big father he adored, to cover his embarrassment at the notice he had 
drawn to himself by his impetuous speech at the dinner, — Plato’s lads 
are too real to be mere products of imagination. It wasa gracious thought 
of the philosopher’s to give us in his deathless pages a Socrates in con- 
verse with the young and the comely with whom he so loved to sur- 
round himself in life.6 And yet, strangely enough, it is not beautiful 
Charmides, or blushing and ingenuous Lysis, that one’s thought loves 
to linger upon: it is rather Theaetetus,®° ugly to behold as Socrates 
himself, that comes to stand for us as the type of the New Athenian. 
«Tf he were a handsome fellow,’’ says his master Theodorus, ‘“ I should 
hesitate to praise him, lest they set me down as a lover of his. But — 
asking your forgiveness — he is no handsome fellow, for he has a snub 
nose the image of yours, and eyes that bulge out as yours do, though 


FATHER. amd yap Tovdé we TOD pic Oaplov 
tplrov avbroyv exew ddgira Set kal EVLa K@Wor: 


€%. od 6é cikd p aire’s, etc. 


1 See Ar. Vesp. 254 sqq. (note 7, p. 120). 2 See Ar. Wud. 14 sqq- 

8 Lysias pro Mantitheo (16) 11 repli 6é T&v Kowdv por péyiorov jyovmar TeKurAplov 
elvar THs éuAs émecxetas, bre TOV vewrépwv boo. rep) KUBous 7 dros 7 Teplt Tas ToLavTAS 
axodaclas TuyxXdvove. Tas Siar piBas Trowovpevor, rdvras avrovs Serb or Sia@dpous bvras. 

4 Xen. Symp. 3,12. (See note 1, p. 110.) 

5 Cf. Plato Symp. 213C ... dueunxaviow Srws rapa TO Kaddlotw Tdv Evdov 
katakelon. 

6 Plato 7heaet. 143 E kal wp, @ Dd«pares, éuol re elrety kal col dkodcar rdvu déwov, 
oly vutv T Ov wodtt Gv pepakly évrervyxnka. Kal ef wev Hv Kadds, EpoBovuny dv opddpa dé- 
yew, uh kal rw dbkw év érOvula adtod elvar: viv 66— kal wh mor &x0ov — ovk EaTt KaNds, 
mpocéouxe 5¢ col Thy Te cuudrnta Kal Td Ew TOv dupdrwy: Wrrov dé 7 od Tair eye. 
ddeGs OH A€yw. eb yap toh bre dv bn uwmore évérvxov— kal mdvu moddols wem)n- 
claxa —ovbéva rw jobbunv ovTw OavuacTtds e mepuxdra. 7d yap ebuady dvra, ws 
GdX\w xarerdv, mpaov af eivar diapepbyrws, Kal él TovTos dvdpetov map ovTivody, 
éya pev ovr’ av wduny yevécOar ove bpG yryvouevov. adN ol Te déers Womep ovTOs 
kal dyxlvor kal pvhpoves bs T& moAAG Kal mpos Tas dpyas dEvpporrol elot, Kal gTTOvTEs 
pépovrar waorep Ta dvepudricta Tota, Kal pavixwrepor 7 dvdpedrepor pvovrat, ol TE ab 
éuBpibécrepor vwOpol rws dravr@or mpds Tas wabhoes Kal AjOns yeuovTes. 6 5¢ ovTw 
Aelws re kal dmralorws Kal dvvoluws Epxerar érl Tas pabjoes Te Kal (nT HOES peTe 
moNAHs mpgoryTos, olov éhalov pedua avopnrl péovros, wore Oavudoa. TO THALKODTOV 


ev me , 
dvra ouTws Tatra dvampdrrecbar. 
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not so much. I freely confess my delight ; for of all the lads I have ever 
met —and I have been associated with many another — I never saw one 
so wonderfully endowed as he. It is as easy for him to learn as it is 
hard for others; and, though he is meek beyond his fellows, not one of 
them all is his equal in courage. I have never imagined or seen his 
like. For lads keen as he is, and quick and retentive, are commonly 
prone to swift passions, and, like boats without ballast, are swept hither 
and thither, and folly and rashness is nearer their hearts than courage : 
while they that are built of sturdier stock seem to come with laggard 
step to their tasks, and their learning is one long forgetting. But he 
goes as smoothly and evenly and effectively to work at his studies and 
his inquiries, with docile spirit, as a stream of oil that makes no mur- 
mur with its flowing; and one never ceases to wonder how one such 
as he seems can do what he does.” 

It is Theaetetus who is the finished product of the new era: no 
roué, no book-worm, no gabbler and idler of the markets, but a manly 
lad, his eye flashing with intelligence, his soul opening to receive the 
new truth ; swift, energetic, instinct with life, yet reverent and gentle in 
the presence of superior power, — Theaetetus, loyal, fearless, patriotic, 
ready to lay all the bright promise of his years? on the altar of service. 
As we turn from the busy Peiraeus, we hear the voice of his praises 
strangely mingling with the sound of the hurrying feet of those who 
are bringing him home.? It is the “eternal note” that vibrates through 
all life: heroism, idealism, sacrifice, — the “long long thoughts” of 
Youth, that all the disillusionment of Age cannot destroy. 


1 Plato Theaet. 142C Boxe? ydp wor ddlyov rpd Tod Oavdrov évruxely adT@ (sc. Ocat- 
THT) wepakly byTe Kal cvyyevouerds (sc. Dwxpdrys) Te kal Siadex Gels rdvu dyacOAvac 
avrod Thy plow... elré re bri waoa advdyKn ely ToToV EXd6y or yevér Oar elrrep els 
rklav EOor. 

2 Plato Theaet.142A: EUCLEIDES. Els \wéva karaBalywv OearrAry evéruxov pepo- 
pévy éx KoplvOov ard rod orparorédov ’ Abhvate. 

TERPSION. Z@vri 7 TeTedeuTHKOTL; 

EUCLEIDES. Zdvri kal uddra wddis: Xaderds uv yap Ever kal bard Tpavudrwv Twp, 
MaNov uhv avdrov aipel 7d yeyovds voonua év TP orparevuare. 

TERPSION. M@y 7% ducevrepla ; 

EUCLEIDES. Nal. 

TERPSION. Olov dvdpa déyes év Kivddvw elvac. 

EUCLEIDES. Kady re kal dyaddy, @ Teplwy, érel ro kal viv qKovdy Twwy wdda 
eyKwmavovrwy abrov wept riy wdyny. 


STYLISTIC TESTS AND THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
WORKS OF BOETHIUS 


By ARTHUR PATCH McKINLAY 


HOEVER undertakes to treat of Boethius finds himself in 
illustrious company. Potentates, churchmen, scholastics, and 
philosophers have busied themselves with this “last of the Romans.” 
It would appear that but little remains to be said on such a well worn 
subject. Much less does it seem fitting in a beginner to essay that 
little. Yet, as the recent researches of Usener and Brandt and the 
acute suggestions of Rand have marked an epoch in Boethiana, one 
may hope to gain still further insight into the character and mode of 
thought of the author of the Cozsolatio. With this purpose in view, 
by the help of the so-called stylistic method, I intend to examine the 
writings of Boethius, in case it may be possible more accurately to place 
works the dates of which are not yet certain. To be explicit, I hope 
to show that the De Arithmetica and the De Musica should be placed 
neither first nor together ; more definitely to place certain other works ; 
to throw light on the authenticity of the De Geometria and the De 
Fide Catholica, and incidentally to test the value of the so-called stylistic 
method in determining the relative chronology of an author’s writings. 
For a definition of the meaning of stylistic method, and an illus- 
tration of its application, I may refer to the well-known work of 
Lutoslawski, entitled Zhe origin and growth of Plato's logic with an 
account of Plato’s style and of the chronology of his writings, 1897. 
Lutoslawski applies five hundred tests, comprising more than fifty-eight 
thousand instances. The tests are of various sorts, such as the relative 
frequency of hiatus and of synonymous expressions in works of different 
periods. Lutoslawski prefaces his conclusions with certain principles 
which he contends must hold good in all such investigations. As these 
principles practically coincide with my own, evolved independently, — 
for I purposely did not read the book till my investigation was finished 
—JI cite the most important of them. 
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1. The method is of little value in works of but few pages in length. 

2. The method is of little value unless corroborated by considera- 
tions other than stylistic. 

3. Synonyms are the best tests. 

4. Of two works, the one which agrees in more criteria with a third 
work whose date is fixed, more nearly coincides with that work in time. 

Relying on these principles and tabulating his criteria, Lutoslawski 
shows that known early works of Plato, such as the Crz¢o, have but few 
points in common with the last, the Zaws, whereas the Sophistes, Polit- 
cus, and Philebus agree with the Zaws in more than fifty per cent. of 
the tests used. Hence he concludes that the dialectical works come 
late in Plato’s career. This much for the method. 

Anybody who has read Boethius with care will have observed two 
marked characteristics of his style. The first of these is the prevalence 
of various constructions, due, apparently, to the influence of his trans- 
lations from the Greek. As a large portion of Boethius’s works consists 
of translations of Greek texts and commentaries thereon, one may 
naturally wonder to what extent Greek usage influences his style. 
Some light is thrown on the answer from his own words, Commentarit+ 
in Porphyrium, p. 71 A, in which he gives his theory of translation. 
“Secundus hic arreptae expositionis labor nostrae seriem translationis 
expediet, in qua quidem vereor ne subierim fidi interpretis culpam, cum 
verbum verbo expressum comparatumque reddiderim. Cuius incepti 
ratio est quod in his scriptis in quibus rerum cognitio quaeritur, non 
luculentae orationis lepos sed incorrupta veritas exprimenda est.” That 
our author carried out this purpose of a literal translation can be seen 
from even a cursory examination of his works; for traces of Greek 
usage are found in the commentaries and other works as well as in the 
translations. A few examples will suffice to illustrate my point. 

Quidem?... autem and guidem...vero in the sense of pév... 





1 I cite the works of Boethius as follows: the two editions ep! “Epunvelas, ed. C. 
Meiser; works on the quadrivium, ed. G. Friedlein; Covsolatio Philosophiae and 
Opuscula Sacra, ed. Peiper; remaining works, ed. M(igne). In citing the works of 
Aristotle, I refer to the Tauchnitz edition for the first part of the Organon ; to Waitz 
for the Priora and Postertora Analytica. 

2 As shown by E. K. Rand, Der dem Boethius sugeschriebene Traktat De Fide 
Catholica, Fahrbiicher fiir Klassische Philologie, XXVI, Supplementband, p. 428 ff. 
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é€ appear very often in the translations and in all the works that follow 
the Dialogi in Porphyrium. This usage, to a less degree, is found even 
in classical authors. See Cicero’s Zopica, 51, 65 (2), 95eC?), cand 
especially 60: atque illud guwédem genus causarum, quod habet vim 
efficiendi necessariam, errorem adferre non fere solet; hoc aztem sine 
quo non efficitur saepe conturbat. 

Another marked Graecism in Boethius is the use of guoniam1, quia, 
guod clauses to translate clauses with dru and «s in indirect discourse. 
This usage crops out continually in the commentaries also. It is so 
frequent that manifestum quoniam (Posteriora Analytica, p. 741 A), OY 
palam quoniam (Priora Analytica, p. 667 D), are used without a verb 
as a rendering for dyAov dru. 

The influence of translation is seen also in constructions that follow 
comparisons. Often we find the same case as in the original, that is, 
the genitive, e.g. Aristotle, Cazegoriae, 4, 11: td thy pev Tov dpoye- 
vov petlova eivar, TO & éXaTTov Tov Spoyevav. Cf. M(igne), p. 210B: 
eo quod hoc quidem sui generis maius sit, illud vero minus sui generis. 
Though this literal transference occurs, yet the ablative with @ (a)? is 
the usual construction, whether with verbs implying a comparison or 
after comparative adjectives and adverbs. Of the former the following 
is a good example, Iept “Eppunveias, 10, 8: ratra yap éxeivwv diadepe 
TO pn KaOddov evar. Cf. Meiser, p. 14, 21 f.: haec enim ab illis diffe- 
runt eo quod non universaliter sunt. For the construction after adjec- 


See also the columns under guzdem .. . autem and guidem . . . vero in my table 
on p. 138 below. 

1 There has been much discussion as to the origin of this use of guoniam, 
guia, quod in indirect discourse. For a review of the subject see Schmalz, in 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1905, p. 557. Some argue that the usage 
comes in from the sermo plebeius, others from the Greek. Probably Greek influence 
merely accelerated the adoption of the construction; for the idea was inherent in 
the language. To illustrate, there is so little difference between the infinitive after 
commemoro and the construction with guwod, that it would have been surprising if the 
Latin writers had not beén ready to make a free use of the latter. 

2 Concerning the origin of this construction, Roensch, //ala und Vulgata, p. 452, 
thinks that it crept in through the Christian writers from the Hebrew idiom. How- 
ever this may be, the discussion, in the preceding note, of the guontam, guia, quod 
construction is applicable here also; for as the Latin ablative of comparison contained 
the idea of separation, it would have been strange, if, with the increase in the use of 
prepositions, 2 (a4) had not come to be used in constructions after comparisons. 
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tives see Porphyry, Zsagoge, 3, 16: “O yap dvOpwros mdéov exer TOD 
Ldéov 7d Aoyexdv Kat 7d Ovyrov. Cf. M., p. 125 Cc: Homo enim ab 
animali plus habet rationale et mortale. This use is frequent in the 
commentaries and other works. 

The influence of translation is further shown by the: extraordinary 
frequency of tdcirco quoniam, quia, guod; ideo quoniam, quia, quod 
and the like. How Boethius treated the Greek equivalents will appear 
from the following illustrations: dua 76 with infinitive (Ilepi “Eppyveias, 
7,8—=tdcirco quoniam Meis., 7, 31), or tdcirco guia (Com. in Por- 
phyrium, 3,20=M., p. 129), or zdeo guod (Sophistict Elenchi, 5, 6 
=M., p. 1012), or eo guod (Aristotle, Zofica, 8, 12, 8=M., p. 
1007 A), or propierea quod (Porphyry, /sagoge, 15, 1 = M., p. 155 D) ; 
to with infinitive (Aristotle, Categoriae, 6, 10=tdcirco quod M., 
p- 246 B), or eo guod (Aristotle, Topica, 1,1, 9 = M., p. 911 B), or hoc 
quod (Categoriae, 6, 11=M., p. 2474); 8&6 =¢0 guod (Topica, 4, 
5, 7=M., p. 950C), or propler quod (tbid. 6, 9, 9 =M., p. 982 Cc) ; 
didrep (tid. 8, 12, 16 = co quod M., p. 10088) ; didre (ibid. 1, 1, 10 
= eo quod M., p. 9118). These collocations are so frequent that we 
even find éeé turned by eo quod (Topica, 8, 10, 8=M., p. 1005 B), 
or zdcirco guoniam (Porphyry, /sagoge, 2, 19 = M., p. 100C). Ihave 
collected all such collocations in the works of Boethius and find that, 
to omit translations, their sum approximates one thousand, a number 
which sufficiently attests their abundance. Naturally I do not hold 
that Boethius originated these expressions. I wish to show, however, 
that their frequency is due to his Greek studies.? 

One of the most interesting of Boethius’s Graecisms is his treatment 
of the definite article. At first he sometimes omitted it, as in Aristotle, 
Categoriae, 8, 19 7d yap tyuivey Swxparnvy to voceiv Swxparnv 
évavriov éoriv. Cf. M., p. 278D: Sanum namque esse Socratem ad 
languere Socratem contrarium est. Sometimes he used the collocation 
id quod dicitur, Cf. Com. in Categorias, p. 208 B: in eo quod ci... 
ce... ro dicitur; Lditio prima rept “Epunveias, p. 49, 11: in eo 
nomine quod est homo; and again De Syllogismis Categoricis, p. 795 B: 
in Ciceronis nomine. Later for this construction he generally used id 





‘ This is all that is implied in Rand’s discussion of guidem . . . vero (Fahrbiicher 
fiir Klassische Philologie, XXVI, Supplementband, pp. 428 ff.), a point that Stangl 
(Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie, 1903, p. 179) seems not to understand. 
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quod est. Cf. Introductio ad Syllogismos Categoricos, p. 763 B: in eo 
quod est Cicero. On this matter Boethius himself remarks (Zditio 
prima wept “Epunveias, p. 62, 17 ff.) : unde Graeci quoque his per se 
dictis verbis aliquotiens addunt articularia praepositiva, ut est rd rpé- 
XEW, TOD Tpexev, si quis enim dicat: velocius est id quod est currere 
eo quod est ambulare, in illo nominativum iunxit articulum dicens id 
quod est currere, in illo vero ablativum dicens eo quod est ambulare. 
(See also below, p. 147). 

These illustrations make it evident that Greek idiom had great influ- 
ence on the style of Boethius. Consequently it is rather surprising that 
Friedlein should have been uncertain about the reading of the manu- 
scripts in the De Arithmetica, p. 86, 1. 4 f.: quam secundum ad [?] (so 
Friedlein) aliquid speculamur. For we often find ad aliguid = mpos tu 
not only in the translations, but also in the commentaries and the other 
writings. See Com. in Categorias, p. 213 8B, and especially Sophistic? 
Lilenchi, 25, 4: “Opotws 8¢ cat émi trav mpdos tr. Cf. M., p. 1034C: 
similiter autem et in ad aliquid. Here the preposition 77 accompanies 
the expression ad aliquid. 

Among other striking Graecisms in Boethius it will suffice to cite 
merely the following. The impersonal gerundive governs the accusative 
case. Sophistict Elenchi, 34, 1: as AvTéov Tots Adyous Kal cvAAo- 
yiruovs. Cf. M., p. 1039 B: quomodo solvendum est orationes et syl- 
logismos. ‘This use appears frequently in the translations. 

Again, dpa in questions is turned by putasne (Sophistict Elenchi, 
20, 6: dpa oidas = M., p. 1030A: putasne vidisti), or by wt putas 
(itd. 10,10 == M..p. 1019.C). 

The participle with av AavOavo. — the participle with latebit. /d7d. 
17,19: petrahepwv dv tis AavOavor Ta dvopara. Cf. M., p. to28c: 
Transferens quispiam nomina latebit. 

Oidé = neguidem (not ne ... guidem). Cf. Aristotle, Topica, 1, 4, 
5 = M., p. 913A. 

ru tocavtaxas = guod totidem modis. Cf. Sophistict Elencht, 4, 2 
= M., p. 010 4). 

Wherefore it is clear that literal translation is a feature of the style of 
Boethius. Still he was no slavish transcriber. His object, as has been 
shown above,! was accurately to convey the meaning of the original. 





1 See p. 124. 
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Consequently he was not at all loth to depart from mere verbal trans- 
ference, if he could thereby better attain his aim of clearness. His use 
of examples attests this point. Some of the most striking are: 

Sophistici Elenchi, 4, 8: xa rd wept 7d évirrvov Tod "Ayapmepuvovos, 
6TL ovK adros 6 Leds cizev, 

‘ Sfdopev Se of edyos dpéobar.’ 

Cf. M., p. 1011 B: et id de Niso et Euryalo cum Rutulos vino somnoque 
sepultos intellexissent, 


Cetera per terras omnis animalia somno 

Laxabant curas et corda oblita laborum. 
Tlept “Eppnvetas, p. 4, 7: KdAdXurros — eguiferus. Tbid.,\. 20: Pidrwv 
= Cato. Ibid. 1.29: tylea = cursus. Ibid. p. 6, 28: Kaddtas = 
Plato. Ibid. p. 17, 3: oxvreds = citharoedus. Isagoge, p. 87 Cc: “Hpa- 
KAedav = Romanorum. Ibid., “Apaxréovs = Romuli. epi “Eppnveias, 
P- 5,17: ovde yap év TO pis TO bs onuavTikdy = nec in eo quod est 
sorex, rex significat. 

From the above illustrations it is plain that the style of Boethius was 
much affected by his Greek studies, a result which one might naturally 
expect and to which Georg Bednarz called attention in his article (De 
Boethit Universo Colore, Pars Prior, 1883, p. 32). This trait, though 
important, is more or less transient. Graecisms are most abundant 
in the translations, less frequent in the commentaries and comparatively 
scarce in the remaining works. This is doubtless the influence of 
Boethius’s studies of Cicero. For example, see the table on page 139 
under guonitam, guia, quod. 

There is one further way in which the influence of translation made 
itself felt. Out of several modes of expressing a thought there would 
be a tendency for the translator to adopt one to the exclusion of the 
others, with the result that out of a number of synonyms one would 
prevail. ‘The following table illustrates the point. 


1 
Nam Enim Namque 
Dial,> dmv PObss gems) ene 211 229 71 
Interprsagnae air) 3 12 70 I 
Gomme or aie meee 98 412 6 
Imterpr. Categ.. 1. san 22 212 17 
Com. in Catesi. sce... « 212 636 125 


’ For convenience I adhere to the old terminology. See note on p. 155. 
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We see here that zamgue is frequent in the Dia/ogi; that it almost 
entirely lapses in the /nterpretatio Isagogae, a fact which accounts for 
its rarity in the Commentarii in Porphyrium. It appears more fre- 
quently in the Jnterpretatio Categoriarum, a fact which accounts for its 
frequency in the corresponding commentary. The predominance of 
enim over mam in the translations éxplains the similar relation in the 
commentaries. 

It will be observed that this tendency to use one synonym to the 
exclusion of its competitors makes for the unification of vocabulary. 
There is another feature of Boethius’s style that makes for the opposite, 
that is, his evident striving after variety. This, next to the effects of 
translation, is the most marked characteristic of his style. A few of the 
innumerable examples I have collected will be enough to enforce the 
point; @ (a2) with the ablative, the ablative alone, and guvam are used 
after comparisons. Cf. Com. in Ciceronis Topica, p. 1101 A: minus 
est animal rationale a simpliciter animali. J/é¢¢. c: animal maius est 
homine. /dzd.: minus est animal rationale quam proprie animal. 
Compare also the constructions after duplus. De Artthmetica, p. 162, 
15: duplusa (ab). id, p. 141, 11: duplus ad. did, p. 165, 18: 
duplus with the ablative. Com. in Categorias, p. 2188: duplus(um) 
with the genitive. 

Item, rursus, amplius. Com. in Ciceronis Topica, p. 1166 A: Item, 
causarum aliae sunt non spontaneae. /did.: Rursus, causarum aliae 
sunt constantes. /dzd.: Amplius, causarum aliae sunt voluntariae. 

Tamquam, quast. Com.in Porphyrium, p.91 Cc: Fieri autem potest 
ut res, . . . non gwasi genus, sed famguam species sub alio collocatur. 

Quoniam with finite verb and accusative with infinitive in indirect 
discourse. Haito Secunda epi ‘Eppyvetas, p- 362, 18 f.: Siquis dicat 
Socratem animal esse. Siquis praedicet quoniam Socrates bipes est. 

Ac, atgue, et, que. Com. in Porphyrium, p. 134C: Itemque species 
ac differentia et proprium atque accidens.' 

Therefore, to sum up the foregoing points, any stylistic study of 
Boethius must take into account two marked influences on his style — 
his methods of translation and his desire for variety. The former influ- 





1 Further illustrations of this tendency may be noted in Engelbrecht’s treatise on 
the style of the Consolatio, in Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie der Wissen- 


schafien, 1901, pp. 15-36. 
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ence helps to account for the appearance and disappearance of certain 
usages ; it tends to unification of vocabulary. Though important, it has 
in many cases only a transient effect. In contrast to this, the second 
influence—the evident aiming at variety—tends to diversity of diction. 

Bearing in mind the foregoing facts, we are now ready to take up 
our chronological study of the writings of Boethius. Any such research 
must be based on the painstaking and masterly investigation’ of Samuel 
Brandt. Utilizing all the references made by Boethius to his own writ- 
ings, he has fixed beyond all question the chronology of most of the works. 
He has made out an almost complete framework, leaving now and then 
a gap of more or less uncertainty which, I hope, may be at least partly 
supplied by my investigations. Brandt divides the extant writings of 
Boethius into five classes and arranges them chronologically as follows: 
1. Works on the quadrivium; De Arithmetica, De Musica, De Geome- 
fria. 2. Works on the principles of logic; Déalogt in Porphyrium, 
Commentarit in Porphyrium, Commentartt in Categorias (510 A.D.). 
3. Further works on the principles of logic; Aadt#o Prior epi “Eppy- 
veias, Priora Analytica, De Syllogismis Categoricis, Editio Secunda 
wept Epunvetas, Lntroductio ad Syllogismos Categoricos, De Syllogismis 
LTypotheticts, De Divisione, Postertora Analytica. 4. Dialectic proof 
and its application to Rhetoric; Aristotelis Topica, Sophistict Elenchi, 
Commentarit tn Ciceronts Topica, De Differentiis Topicis. Also, most 
probably, the Opuscwla Sacra. 5. Consolatio Philosophiae (523/4). 

Brandt’s order is practically certain. I shall take issue with him only 
in regard to the works on the quadrivium and, possibly, the De SyJ/ogis- 
mis Categoricis. In fact, I consider it the strongest corroboration of 
my method, that my conclusions are exactly the same as Professor 
Brandt’s, except in the case of works concerning which there is a 
reasonable doubt. I hope also to place the De Divisione and Jntro- 
ductio ad Syllogismos Categoricos a little more definitely than Brandt 
has been able to do, and to confirm his reasoning as to the position of 
the Posteriora Analytica and Sophistict Elenchi. 

It appears, therefore, that, excluding the treatises on the quadrivium, 
there are four classes of works, according to their chronology and 





' Entstehungszeit und seitliche Folge der Werke von Boethius, Philologus, LXII, 
Pp. 141-154; 234-279. See also his edition of the Commentaries of Boethius on 
Porphyry’s /sagoge, 1906, pp. xxvi ff., Ixxix ff., and cf. below, p. 155. 
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subject matter. Taking the works the relative dates of which are 
positively known, I propose to show first that works of a given period 
markedly agree and that divergencies can be largely explained ; if this 
is not the case, the whole method rests on a sandy foundation and 
discourages further inquiry. My results are presented in tables. In 
preparation of these I have noted innumerable stylistic phenomena, 
including all the conjunctions and particles in the writings of Boethius. 
I include here only such tests as have significance. In the case of 
particles not mentioned in my article, Boethius formed no habits which 
can serve the investigator. 

The first class contains the following works: Déalogi in Porphyrium, 
Commentarit in Porphyrium, Commentarit in Categorias. ‘The tables 
below will show how they agree in the use of certain particles. It will 
be noticed that the Com. in Porphyrium agrees now with the Dialogi 
and now with the Com. in Categorias. The reasons thereof will be 
explained in passing. 


2 3 
ppt Vero Sed Autem Quodsi Que Ac Atque Et 
Dial. in Por. Cy 25 7 OS Age 25 £73 ela) tS OOS 
Com. in Por. eb: OHS BPS gis 1 E777 LO TOSS 
Com. in Categ. 113 489 500 277 53 214 29 +2096 1407 


These particles show a fairly consistent use on the part of Boethius. 
Ac appears more frequently in the Com. in Porphyrium than we should 
expect. Still, as compared with ¢/, its use is rare, whereas in the late 
periods it is much more frequent. 


4 
Quidem-sed Quidem-vero Quidem-autem 
Dink in Pores pitts eens 2) 2 I 
Comin Pores fis +. 2 « 23 117 7 
Com. in-Categ. .. « - - 35 80 16 


As Rand has shown, the frequency of these correlatives in the two 
later works is due to the influence of translation, see above, p. 124 f. 


5 
Itaque Igitur Ergo 
Dials Por. we 5 es 14 123 58 
Com pinay lorie, 6 si <6 32 157 30 
Com.in Categ,... «=. I 129 139 





1 The pages are reckoned according to Migne. Allowance is made for tables, 
headings, etc. 
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Ergo is used more frequently in the Com. in Categorias than in 


the corresponding work on Porphyry. The preponderance in either 
case seems due to the influence of translation, as the following figures 


show. 

Igitur Ergo 

Imterpr. Isags 2 1 3 ss 14 8 

Interpr. Categ. = <=> 8 19 

6 

Nam Etenim Enim 
(Dial fin, Por peareqem eine 211 5 229 
Comin. Lorian. ie 98 5 412 
Woman CAtecers mares 212 5 636 


Enim has a heavy lead over zam in the two later works. Translation 
seems to be the cause. See p. 128. 


7 8 
Quoniam Quod Ideo Idcirco 
IBIS shal Dates G te oo 120 76 39 Ey 
Canisnins boxer as 159 158 13 65 
oman) Cateos sea. 276 337 30 136 


The influence of translation in the use of all these particles is direct and 
important. In witness of this, see the notes under the preceding tables 
and also compare the following : 


9 10 11 

Quoniam Quod Quare Namque 
Tnterpr. sag 2. 16 5 5 I 
Gomi sinsPors. Ree < 159 158 5 6 
Interpr. Categ. . . « 4 239 35 17 
Com. in Categ.. . . 276 337 113 125 


For ideo and idcirco see p. 126. 

As we compare the works of this class we see that the agreements 
are not so striking as will appear in the remaining classes. This lack 
of agreement strongly corroborates my results; for we expect the Com. 
in Porphyrium to show the influence of translation and hence to differ 
from the Diéalogt; we expect the Com. in Categorias to show still 
further influence of translation and to differ still more from the Déadog?. 

I now take up the second class. The principal works are the Prior 
and Secunda Editiones wept “Epynvetas. ‘The tables explain themselves. 
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12 

pp- Rursus Iterum Item Praeterea Insuper 
Prion met 86 125 2 I I fo) 
Secunda. . = 228 235 5 2 ° fo) 

13 14 
Causal conjunctions With clauses in indirect discourse 
Quoniam Quia Quod Quoniam Quia Quod 
IpTIOCE ae ae 138 29 112 109 3 6 
Secunda. . 369 65 362 287 4 31 
15 16 
Quare Quocirca Enim Nam Namque 
PPTION [eo 10, "e 93 27 473 113 55 
Secunda. . 192 97 1249 277 126 
17 is 

Itaque Igitur Ergo Atvero Vero Sed Autem 
mele ts x 3 98 121 5 142 286 253 
Secunda. . 8 318 308 II 465 883 640 

19 20 21 

Que Et Ac Atque Quoque Etiam Ita Sic 
Priore rena. 120 000) 715 90 126 60 91 39 
Secunda. . S17 e225 As 256 475) 9 201 384 93 

22 23 24 
Tamquam Ut Quidem Quidem Quidem 
Id est si si sed vero autem 

Prior ster.) os 123 31 33 44 34 21 
Secunda. . 290 75 65 94 147 85 


These are only a few of the tests that show the resemblance between 
these two works. Some one might say that the striking agreement in 
style as shown by these tables is due to the fact that the two works deal 
with the same subject. This is a factor, to be sure, but not necessarily 
a controlling one, as will be seen from a reference to the tables on 
p- 152. There it appears that the two works, the Priora and 
Posteriora Analytica, differ very materially, though the subject matter 
is such as to admit of similarities in usage; there is nothing inherent in 
the two that would necessitate the exclusive use, for example, of rursus 
in the one and z#erwm in the other. The differences noted on p. 152 
are due no doubt to the fact that the works belong to different periods. 
Hence we see that works similar in nature need not necessarily show 
general agreement in stylistic peculiarities. 
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I now come to the third class. These are the Com. in Ciceronis 
Topica and the De Differentits Topica. 


25 26 
pp. Quare Quocirca Unde Enim Nam 
Com. in Cic. Top. . 118 4 12 14 401 201 
We Dit lop. «1+ 40 4 6 5 134 60 
27 28 
Itaque Igitur Ergo Rursus’ Item 
Com. in Cic. Top. . 37 3384 43 42 54 
Der Difiseh op sare meat 15 98 3 20 18 


The reappearance of item and ifague may be due to the influence of 
Cicero, as the following figures indicate. 


Rursus" Item Itaque Igitur Ergo 
Lope Cics ramets sar. 2 10 9 26 2 
29 30 
Causal conjunctions In indirect discourse 
Quoniam Quia Quod Quoniam Quia Quod 
Com. in Cic. Top. . 148 118 152 I fo) 2 
De Dill sbopamemen- 46 24 51 2 fo) fe) 
31 32 
Autem Sed Vero Quoque Etiam 
Com. in Cic. Top. . 142 392 581 154 202 
De: Diff. Top... i 73 116 219 52 49 
33 34 
Que Et Ac Atque Ita Sic 
Com. in Cic. Top. . 312 698 131 310 192 24 
De Diff. Top. ... 77 272 70 93 67 9 
35 
Quod si Sivero  Siautem Sed si 
Com. in Cic. Top. . 37 6 2 a) 
De Diff. Top. ... 13 2 fo) 5 


' To this treatise Usener (Anecdoton Holderi, p. 41) refers as ‘‘seinem (Boethius’s) 
verhiltnissmassig selbstandigsten Werk.’’ But Boethius’s method here is really not 
different from that followed in his other technical treatises. He cites various passages 
from Cicero and comments on them in the usual fashion. Some of these come from 
the De Jnventione. Compare De Differentiis, p. 1207 B—D, and De [nventione, 7, 
which deal with the three kinds of rhetoric; also De Differentiis, p. 1208 a: B, and 
De Inventione, 10, which treat of the five parts of rhetoric. It is also noteworthy 
that the introduction of the De Differentiis, pp. 1174-1176D summarizes what 
has already been said in the two editions of Iept ‘Epunvetas, in the De Syllogismis 
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A comparison of the preceding tables shows that works of a given 
period markedly agree in the use of certain particles — the only particles, 
be it remembered, which reveal any distinct stylistic tendencies in such 
works. The question now arises whether there is any marked disagree- 
ment in works of diverse times. The following tables are a sufficient 
answer. 


36 
first Class pp. Rursus Item 
DialyingPor.” was. 6) 2.3 57 14 27, 
Comin Pors w<« «. 73 20 40 
Comin Categ.< . . .. 113 72 4 
Second Class 
Tlept ‘Epu. Ed. Prior . . 86 125 I 
Tlept ‘Epp. Ed. Sec. . . 228 235 2 
Third Class 
Com. in* Ciera... : 118 42 54 
Del Differ Teps =~ = « 40 20 18 
Fourth Class 
Consol’ Philos..7 = 6 =< 46 3 I 


In the use of stem the Com. in Categorias shows an affinity with the 
works of the following class. 


37 
With clauses in indirect discourse 
First Class pp. Quoniam Quia Quod 
Dale at) POR «sar wos 57 3 oO 15 
Comins Pore s-3.55 +s 73 9 fe) 10 
Coming Cater ames cn. 113 42 fe) 34 
Second Class 
Tlepi ‘Epu. Ed. Prior . . 86 109 3 6 
Tlept ‘Epu. Ed. Sec. . . 228 287 4 31 
Third Class 
Com=aini Cie; Fop.. = . « 118 I fe) 2 
Der Ditters.1 Ope ces) is 40 2 fo) oO 
Fourth Class 
Consol. Philos. . . . . ; a)! fo) Goy 


Categoricis, in the Introductio ad Syllogismos Categoricos and in the De Syllogismis 
Lypotheticis. 

1 Consolatio Philosophiae, 2, 4, '77, according to the manuscripts has the reading 
manifestum est guin. Migne reads guod. Rand would read guoniam. This con- 
jecture would carry great weight if the book had been written ten years previously. 
As it is, however, such a correction is extremely doubtful. 
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Quia is used only in the second class. 


and guod are about even 


the later classes the construction itself is practically abandoned. 


First Class 
IByral they Wetarg ag 
Convaan, Pores 
Com. in Categ. . 

Second Class 


Tlepi ‘Ep. Ed. Prior 


Tlepi “Epu. Ed. Sec. 
Third Class 
Com. in Cic. Top. 
Des Duis Topsy cur. 
Fourth Class 
Consol. Philos. . 


. 


ee 


In the first class guoniam 


In the second guoniam takes the lead. In 


46 


38 
Quocirca 


°o 


Quare 
12 


5 
113 


93 
192 


4 
4 


26 


Again the Com. in Categorias agrees with the following works. 


First Class 
Dials nee Ore ecu. 
Comnims Pare sir 
Com. in Categ.. . 

Second Class 


Tlept ‘Epu. Ed. Prior 


Tlept ‘Epu. Ed- Sec. 
Third Class 
Com. in Cic. Top. 


IDES Epi IMO 9 fe AG 


Fourth Class 


(Consol, Philos) cma tees 


46 


Itaque 
14 
32 

I 


37 
15 


17 


39 


Igitur 
123 
157 
129 


98 
318 


384 
98 


152 


oo} 


Ttaque and ergo connect the Com. in Categorias with the second class. 


pp. 

First Class 
DialinePory. si. « 57 
Commins Rory) ses 73 
Com. in Categ. .. 113 





1 T have not included the Carmina, which contain two instances of ergo. 


Que? 

% 
iy) ate 
LEZ) nwo 
21a. 94k 


908 
650 
1407 


Ac 


Atque 
% 
154 .16 
I9QI .29 
296.21 


® Following the method of Lutoslawski, I have taken the most important of a 
series of synonyms, e.g. e/, as the basis of comparison rather than their sum total, 
that the relation between the several particles may be most patent to the eye. 
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40 
ip: ue Et A At 
Second Class ; % % A % ae 
Tlept ‘Epu. Ed. Prior 86 ToT rs 900 I. 15) 208 90 .10 
Tlept ‘Epu. Ed. Sec. 228 317.14 222 Smal 45 .02 286 .12 


Third Class 
Com. in Cic. Top. . 118 312 .44 698 1. High gyi) 310 .44 


WOewOatinn Dope seat 40 77 28 272 eke 70 .25 93-34 
Fourth Class 
Consol. Philos. . . . 46 286 1.90 150 I. 55.36 04 .62 


Generally speaking, gue, ac, a/gue, as compared with e/, appear more 
frequently in the later works. 

Without taking space for tables I may also say that samguam st isa 
marked feature of the second class. It is found therein at least 110 
times. In all the other works put together the amount is less than ten. 
It is also noteworthy that autem far outstrips vero in the second class, 
but earlier and later it falls far behind that particle. This variation is 
due to translation. For after the /uterpretatio Tsagogae, autem is far in 
the ascendancy. 

A glance at the preceding tables will show that the various periods 
have striking divergencies. It will be noticed that the works of the 
first period agree with each other less strikingly than the others. This 
was to have been expected. Boethius was a young man at the time 
and his style was readily susceptible of change. Furthermore, the 
influence of translation is apparent here. ‘There are few traces of such 
influence in the first work, presumably because our author has not yet 
entered deeply into his Greek studies. The second work, the Com. in 
Porphyrium, may be looked upon as transitional in style. The influence 
of the Greek is making itself strongly felt. The third work shows the 
influence of translation in full sway. This conclusion has a radical 
bearing on our whole treatment. Hereafter I shall no longer follow 
Brandt in classifying the works of Boethius according to subject matter, 
but shall use the system which my results seem to demand —a classifi- 
cation according to stylistic peculiarities. 

The comprehensive tabular view which follows will show that there 
are four main classes into which the works of Boethius may be grouped. 
These classes are clearly distinguished, and yet, in certain details, as is 
natural, adjoining classes shade into each other. 
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B18 
Te? 
Ae 
pp. ||] 2 
First Class 
Dialect) Pore. emer ret Syn zie 
Contin’ Pors., . 73 ||23/117 
DePAriths it eke 71 ||10| 24 
Second Class 
Com. in Categ. . . . |113 |/35) 80 
Tlept ‘Epu. Ed. Prior .| 86 ||44/ 34 
De Syllog. Categ.1. . | 30 || 3] o 
Tlepi ‘Epu. Ed. Sec. . |228 ||93/147 
Dec Tae Cle 
De Divisione . . LS) W222 
Introd. ad Syl. Cat. 26 ||13} 42 
De Syllog. Hypoth. 42 || 8] 79) 
Third Class 
Des Musical so. i. 89 ||14]) 90 
Com. in Cic. Top. . . [118 |/17/112 
De Witter. Tops. % .) 40 || o} 63 
De Trinitate 64i] 4) 5 
Pater et Filius 1d|| r/. 1 
Quomodo Substant. Sune] 2 
Eutych. et Nest. 144/| 2] 17 
Consol. Philos. 46 ||26] 38 
(De Fide Cath.) 5 
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1/129/139'|214| .15|1407|1 
3} 98)121//121| .13} goojr. 
2/119} 30}| 25| .06| 398). 
8}318/308}|317| .14)2225]1. 
0} 22) 15)| 19] .ro} 177\1. 
3] 52] 5]! 52] -39] 133/1- 
12/243) 5/| 39) -14| 270\1. 
11/412} 12320] .51] 621/1. 
37/384) 43 /312| .44) 698)r. 
15} 98] 3) 77| .28) 272I/1. 
Oo} 16} 1] 19] .46) 411. 
I} 23} 13 £7 
2) 31) 3)| 68) .70/ 97/1. 
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Atque 


220). 
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1 T leave this work here for convenience. 


See discussion on pp. 140-144, 155. 
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Namque 
Namque 
postpositive 


71) 7 
8 
62 
125) 79 
55| 49 
T2( 0 
126/107 
15} 14 
17| 13 
26| 18 
E77 
56) 47 
9| 8 
2\- 70 
o| oO 
o| oO 
Oo} oO 
16| 16 
o| oO 











Nam 


277 


19 
81 





Enim 


229 
412 


292 


636 


473 


1249 


Io! 





At vero 


22 


25 














At vero si 


Quemadmodum 
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The classes presented in the preceding table are as follows : 

First Class. — Works in which the influence of translation is little 
felt, as the Dial. in Porphyrium, or in which such influence is manifest- 
ing itself, as the Com. in Porphyrium. J call this the transitional period. 

Second Class. — The influence of translation is paramount; Com. in 
Categorias, Wept “Eppnveias, Editio Prior and Edito Secunda. I call 
this the Greek period. 

Third Class. — Works in which the influence of Cicero is felt; Com. 
in Cic. Topica, De Differentiis Topicts. I call this the Ciceronian period. 

Fourth Class. — Consolatio Philosophiae. 

Since these classes are clearly defined, it remains only to fit in the 
somewhat less certain works, most of which Brandt has placed to a 
greater or less degree of certainty. Of these the De Sy//ogismis Cate- 
goricis seems to go between the two LaitHones wept “Epunveias and after 
the Priora Analytica. The Introductio ad Syllogismos Categoricos was 
written after the Prior Haito. Whether it antecedes the De Sy//o- 
gismis Categoricis Brandt cannot determine. The De Syllogismis 
LTypotheticis follows the Editio Secunda and precedes the Commentarii 
in. Ciceronis Topica. The De Dtvisione was written before the De 
-Differentiis Topicts and probably after the works on interpretation. 

Practically every test in the preceding table shows that the De Diz- 
Stone is transitionai between the works of the second and third periods. 

The rarity of guidem ... autem, ergo, guoniam, quia, guod, sic, and 
the frequency of gue, ac, atgue, quo, quo fit ally the Jntroductio ad 
Syllogismos Categoricos with the third period. Hence I place it later 
than the second edition of Ilept “Epunvecas. The same may be said of 
the De Syllogismis Hypotheticts. 

The De Syllogismis Categoricts is a peculiar work. The most cursory 
perusal will show that the book is swz generis among the writings of 
Boethius. It is characterized by a marked paucity of stylistic pheno- 
mena and by a brevity strained to the utmost. In fact, at first sight it 
might appear that this work is the breviarium referred to on p. 251, 
Il. 9-15, of the second edition of Iept “Epynveias. Brandt (Znt- 
stehungszelt, p. 257) has exploded this theory. His conclusion is 
strengthened by the character of the introduction of the De SyZ/ogismis 
Categoricis. This procemium is elaborate and by no means leads us to 
anticipate the brevity of the body of the work. After the elaborate 
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introduction come a few words that furnish a clue to the style to be 
expected (M., p. 794 c-D): inchoandum nobis est illo prius depulso 
periculo ne a quoquam séeri/is culpetur oratio. Non enim eloquentiae 
compositiones sed planitiem consectamur: qua in re si hoc efficimus 
quamlibet zzcompze loquentes intentio quoque nostra nobis perfecta est. 

Sterilis and incompte are terms particularly applicable to the style of 
the work in question. A good example of the former quality is seen 
in the way Boethius employs illustrations. To illustrate a declarative 
sentence, we find, De Syllogismis Categoricis, p. 7978: Socrates 
ambulat. With this it is interesting to compare the Jutroductio ad 
Syllogismos Categoricos, p. 767 B, where to illustrate the same kind of 
sentence we find Virgil’s words: 


Est mihi disparibus septem compacta cicutis 
Fistula. 


How applicable zzcompze is to the style of our work is shown from 
the following, — not that the usages are found exclusively in this work, 
but that they are so frequent as to be particularly noticeable. 

The preposition ad appears very often in the sense of secundum; 
pP- 7998: ad quantitatem (cf. p. 800D: secundum quantitatem) ; 
p- 799 c: ad eundem ordinem; p. 7974: ad placitum (cf. p. 795 c: 
secundum placitum). 

The constructions with partici~o are also noteworthy, p. 799 A: parti- 
cipat ad utrosque terminos; with zz and the ablative, p. 798c; with 
the ablative alone, p. 798 c; with the dative and the ablative after zz, 
p- 798c: im nullo std participantes. In the Dialogi in Porphyrium 
we find the genitive, e.g., p. 624: sud participari; the accusative 
alone in the Jnterpretatio Aristotelis Topicorum, p. 945 B:C; also the 
preposition @ (ad) with ablative, epi “Epynveias, Ld. Sec., p. 18, 1. 17. 

Another unusual construction is aundo with the ablative in compari- 
son, p. 804. B: homine animal abundat; with this compare Dialog in 
Porphyrium, p. 35 C: matus est animal ab homine. 

Again within a short compass we have five instances of such an 
unusual collocation as aeguale est ac st diceres (dicas), p. 807 D f. 

Another striking fact in the style of the De Sy//ogismis Categoricts is 
the rarity of the guidem ... sed, vero, autem correlatives. In fact, 
on first sight the seeming rarity of the equivalents for the Greek pev 
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... 6¢ might lead us seriously to question the validity of applying the 
stylistic method to Boethius at all, if indeed the work in question were 
not so abnormal in many ways. This irregularity manifests itself 
particularly in conciseness of diction, as has already been shown. 
Though this trait would account for the rarity of the gwtdem construc- 
tions, yet, even as it is, we find several instances. Brandt (Boethii in 
Isagogen Porphyrit Commenta, Leipzig, 1906, p. lxxxi) has enumerated 
these, as follows, guidem ... autem once and guidem ... sed three 
times. These are far fewer than one might expect, yet he would be rash 
indeed who would throw over the entire method when it fails in a work 
so abnormal as the De Syl/ogismis Categoricis. ‘The peculiar style of 
this work has struck the attention of others besides myself. Rocco 
Murari (Danze e Boezio, Bologna, 1905, p. 92), who has made a careful 
study of our author, is so impressed with the difficulties involved in the 
attempt to reconcile the character of the De Syllogismis Categoricts 
with that of Boethius’s other works, that he cuts the Gordian knot by 
declaring the first book of the De Sy//ogismis Categoricts to be spurious. 
He thinks the second book of the De Sy//ogismis Categoricis belongs to 
the Jntroductio ad Syllogismos Categoricos, considering the first book a 
mediaeval abridgment of the /troductio. I had already noticed that 
the second book of the De Sydogismis Categoricis closely resembled the 
Introductio; e.g. praedico with de and the ablative is very frequent in 
the second book of the De Sy//ogismis Cavegoricis. This is the regular 
construction in the Jz¢roductio, whereas in the first book of the De 
Syllogismis Categoricis, praedico appears very often with 7” and the 
ablative, ad and the accusative, only twice with ae and the ablative. 
Other resemblances are as follows : 


pp- Igitur Ergo Sicut Utsi Quasi 
De Syllog. Categ. lib, II . . 16 96 9 8 6 4 
Introd. ad Syllog. Categ. .. 26 52 5 4 14 4 
Quare Unde Quoqne Etiam Quodsi Vero 
De Syllog. Categ. lib, II. . 3 3 23 II 2 81 
Introd. ad Syllog. Categ. . . 4 2 39 16 6 119 
Causal conjunctions 
Sed Autem Quoniam Quia Quod 
De Syllog. Categ. lib. IIT. . 52 29 31 4 16 


Introd. ad Syllog. Categ. . . 67 58 ni) 8 31 
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The rarity of the guwzdem collocations still calls for comment (the one 
instance of guzdem ... autem occurs in Book II), but perhaps it is due 
to the fact that fully one half of the book, which contains but 22 
columns of Migne in all, is taken up with model syllogisms ; these and 
the preceding and accompanying comment seem hardly to call for the 
construction at all. It might occur oftener than it does, but the case 
is not paralleled by the Dialog? in Porphyrium, which in 62 columns 
(57 with allowances for figures, etc.) has only 5 instances of guédem 
-.. Sed, vero, Or autem. 

Further, if we may, for the moment, accept Murari’s conjecture, 
exclude Book I as spurious, and consider Book II as contemporaneous 
with the /xzvoductio, certain tendencies to which my statistics point, 
appear in clearer light. 7go, enim, tfem now show a continuous 
development. Beginning with the De Arithmetica and continuing 
through the second book of the De Sylogismis Categoricis, quoque 
outnumbers e#am two to one; from the De Syllogismis Hypotheticis the 
relation is reversed. In the first and third periods vero surpasses sed at 
least two to one; in the second period the relation is reversed. 

I hesitate to accept Murari’s view, although it harmonizes so well 
with my results, until the whole question has been investigated again, 
and the oldest manuscripts of the De S1//ogismis have been collated. 
The theory must confront, first of all, Brandt’s very probable demon- 
stration (of. ciz., p. 245) that the work contains too many additions to 
be an excerpt from the Jntroducto. But why could it not be an 
excerpt from a lost work on the same subject, the existence of which 
Brandt proves (p. 259)—the Categorica Institutio? And, further, 
why is not this work (referred to variously as Cadegorica Inshitutio, De 
Praedicativis Syllogismis, De Categoricis Syllogismis) the original pro- 





1 The title of the work in one book is given in a number of the earlier manuscripts 
as Liber Ante Praedicamenta; e.g. Valenciennes 406, S. IX/X; Munich 6372, S. 
X/XI (ANTE PERIERMENIAS) ; Orléans 267, S. X/XI; Chartres 100, S. XI. The 
work in two books, on the contrary, often bears the title which appears in the editions 
for that in one book, i.e. Liber Introductionis in Categoricos Syllogismos. Cf. 
besides the preceding, Munich 6370, S. X; Chartres 74, S. X. The title de Catego- 
ricis Syllogismis (or the like) appears in various later manuscripts (e. g. Orléans 265, 
S. XIV), none earlier than Tours 676, S. XII/XII. This array of witnesses, though 
by no means complete, warrants the suspicion that our printed text derives from a late 
and inferior source. 
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duction that appeared between the first and second editions of the 
commentary on Ilepi “Epynvefas? Such a work, just as Brandt suggests, 
would treat the subject somewhat more fully than the /u¢voductio or the 
extant De Categoricis Syllogismis, although it did not exceed the limits 
of duo libelli (M., p. 833 B). In that case, the Jztroducto may be after 
all the dreviartum of which Boethius speaks (Meis., II, 251, 8), just 
as Usener surmised (Brandt, p. 258). But, apart from these possibili- 
ties, as it seems clear from other grounds than those presented by me 
that Book I is an abnormal affair, whether written by Boethius or not, 
I feel justified in excluding it from our present consideration. Granting 
the abnormality of the work, the evidence offered therein on matters of 
usage, so far from overthrowing the evidence of stylistic tests, becomes 
a remarkable attestation of its validity ; such exceptions are of the kind 
that prove the rule. 

It may now be well to summarize the preceding points. Checking 
my results by Brandt’s conclusions and proceeding on the basis that 
works of a given time agree and works of diverse times disagree, I 
would place in the following order ihe works already treated. 

Transitional Period: Dialogi in Porphyrium ; Com. in Porphyrium., 
Greek Period: Com. in Categorias (510 A.D.) ; Iepi “Epunveias, Ed. 
Prior; Wepi “Eppnveias, Ed. Sec.; De Divisione; Introductio ad Syllogis- 
mos Categoricos; De Syllogismis Categoricis, lib. 1 (4b. 1 possibly spuri- 
ous) ; De Syllogismis Hypotheticis. Ciceronian Period : Com. in Ciceronis 
Lopica; De Differentits Topicis. Last Period: Consolatio Philosophiae. 

Thus far, leaving out the abnormal De Sydlogismis Categoricis, my 
results corroborate the facts adduced by Professor Brandt. If my 
method is substantiated in the case of undisputed works, may we not 
with confidence apply it to the rest? The most important of these are 
the De Arithmetica and the De Musica. To make clear the position 
of these works, it will be necessary, test by test, to show from the tabular 
view the relationships and differences of the various works and classes. 
That such tests might be found Professor Rand was the first to observe 
(Traktat De Fide Catholica, p. 436). He noticed that collocations 
with guwidem were a marked feature of works later than the Diadogi in 
Porphyrium. This usage seemed to arise from the habit our author 
had of turning pév ... 8€ by guidem ... sed, vero, autem. Rand 
found this usage well established in the works on the quadrivium. 
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Hence he argued that these works were later than the Dialogue. Com- 
paring the use of the conjunctions z¢ague, igitur, ergo, he was also 
disposed to deny the authorship of the De Fide to Boethius. Professor 
Brandt (Zxéstehungszett, pp. 146 f.) thought that the stylistic method, 
to have value, must be based upon the many references of our author 
to his own works. As Brandt himself has furnished us this basis for 
our investigation, I propose now to supplement Professor Rand’s work 
by including many more tests. Referring to the table on pp. 138 f., 
I will take each test separately and show in detail its place in the 
general scheme. 

The guzdem collocations are rare in the Dia/og?, Hence works that 
show the frequent use of them will be expected to belong to a period 
later than that work. 

Itaqgue is rare during the second period. 

frgo is frequent in the first period, in the second vies with igztur, 
and later almost disappears. 

Que.and ac are far more frequent in the third than in earlier periods. 
The same may be said of azque. 

WVamque appears less and less frequently. It is rarely postpositive 
at first, later usually so. 

NVam is as frequent as enim only in the Dzalog?. Why the latter 
particle outstripped the former is shown above, p. 128. 

At vero is frequent only in the early works. The same is true of af 
vero St. 

Quemadmodum is very frequent in the first two periods, but later is 
hardly found at all. 

Quasi is frequent from the end of the second period. 

Quocirca and guare are frequent in the second period, which fact is 
due to translation. (See above, p. 132). Qwo jit and gwo in the sense 
of therefore, except for an eccentric appearance in the commentary on 
Porphyry, date from the transition between the second period and the 
third. Porro and porro autem are frequent only in the Dialog?. The 
guoniam, quia, quod clauses are frequent only duriug the Greek period. 
Sic as compared with 7a is rare in the third period. Jéem, except for 
the abnormal De Sy//ogismis Categoricis, is rare in the second period. 

Now we are ready to apply these tests to the De Avithmetica and 
the De Musica. Professor Brandt considers that they belong together 
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and must be accounted the first of Boethius’s extant writings. He does 
this, relying upon a seemingly plain statement of our author to that 
effect in De Avrithmetica, p. 5, ll. 19-24: Recte ergo, quasi aureos 
Cereri culmos et maturos Baccho palmites sic ad te novi operis rudi- 
menta transmissi. Tu tantum paterna gratia nostrum provehas munus. 
Ita et laboris mei primitias doctissimo iudicio consecrabis et non maiore 
censebitur auctor merito quam probator. /Primitias seems to imply that 
this was the maiden effort of Boethius, zovd oferis referring to the recent 
accomplishment of the work. Still, as Professor Rand has pointed out, 
these words need imply only that our author has begun a new task. 

As to Brandt’s contention that these works come first and go 
together, a glance at the tabular view, pp. 138 f., will show that 
they do not belong to the same period. Instead of resembling each 
other in most stylistic criteria, as the other works of a given period do, 
they markedly disagree. Professor Brandt in a personal letter has 
suggested that this disagreement is due to the fact that the sources of 
the two works are different, for as has been shown, the sources have a 
marked influence on the style of a work. I had already noticed that 
with a new subject new words and constructions would come in, e. g. 
Dico quia, De Musica, p. 303, 4; Lone, De Arithmetica, p. 78, 30: 
79, 7:14. These criteria, however, are not the kind on which I rely, 
criteria such that when they have started, appear on almost every page 
of a work, e.g. e¢, autem, etc. Furthermore, if Professor Brandt’s 
suggestion holds, we should find the diction in the two works very 
uneven, for their sources are manifold. The following tables will show 
that the use of a given particle in either work is fairly consistent. In 
each work the first sum under a given word, e. g. audem, is the total 
number of times it appears in the whole work. ‘The figure just under 
is the number of times that word is found in the first half of the book. 


42 
Ac At Atque Autem Enim Et Etiam Igitur Ita Nam 
DEVAnitn ty mei. 17, 305 133 9203) 202 162A Ren 105 yf Shs 
ey) 76 fo2) 146." -44T)) on 51 26 39 
De Musica 5.7 2495 11) 220 R70) 4223 G2 val 412 i120 6 


155 i tos. 66 Ob 277 a9 171 61 38 
I have chosen these criteria alphabetically. The figures are fairly 


constant. Hence I conclude that stylistic divergencies in the two 
works are not due to diverse sources. 
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I come now to the other of Professor Brandt’s contentions, namely, 
that the works on the quadrivium are the earliest of Boethius’ extant 
writings. I had accepted this as the true view all the while that my 
material was collecting. When I began to study my results it was borne 
home to me that the De M/usica was about as different as could well be 
from the Dialogt, which must have followed it within a few months if 
Brandt is correct. A glance at the tabular view (pp. 138 f.) will 
enforce this divergence. Cf. also these tables. 


43 
At Nam si Quemad- 
pp- % % Etiamsi modum1 
EDIE 6 21 200) 5 ee 57 ANG), Ste 7O. “Ts sf) I 
Wen Niusica G1) << s 89 ide © clits 19) 214 fo) 12 
Deinceps Invicem Ut puta Vere Atsi Ideo Verum 
iain Fors «asa = oO 12 5 II oO 39 fo) 
PSS MITASICH Fam ore Sys 10 I fo) oO 4 ED 8 


Besides there are 53 other tests consisting of particles that appear 
from one to seven times in one of the two works and not at all in the 
other. Hence it hardly seems likely that the De AZusica was written 
only a short time previous to the Dza/ogz. 

If the De Arithmetica and De Musica do not belong to the first 
period nor together, where do they come in the chronology of Boethius’ 
works? A reference to the tabular view on pp. 138 f. will answer that 
question. 

To begin with the De Arithmetica, the guidem collocations place it 
later than the Dia/og7. 

Itaque places it at the beginning of the second class. 

Ergo places it before the third class. 

Que, et, ac, atque show the same thing. 

So also with zamque. 

Namque postpositive allies it with the Diadog?. 

Enim compared with zam shows that it is later than the Dia/ogt. 

At vero, at vero si, guemadmodum place it before the second class. 

Quasi places it before the third class. 

Quocirca, quare, quo, quo fit show that our work was written before 
the influence of translation became paramount. 

Porro places it later than the Dia/og?. 


1 Tn questions. 
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Quoniam, quia, quod in clauses of indirect discourse place it before 
the full Greek period. 

Sic places it before the third period. 

Rursus places it later than the Dzalogt. 

Item allies it with the second period. 

There is a further criterium which has a strong bearing on the date 
of our work, i.e. the expression of the definite article, e.g. ro tpé& 
xew = id quod est currere. I have treated this at length above, 
pp. 126 f. This idiom does not occur in the Dra/ogi, nor in the Com. 
in Porphyrium, nor in the De Arithmetica. It begins with the /nzer- 
pretatio Isagogae and the Com. in Categorias. After that it is found 
in all the important works and especially in the De Musica. As has 
been shown above, the appearance of this construction is due to trans- 
lation. 

Therefore, taking all these criteria into consideration, I conclude that 
the De Arithmetica was written after the influence of translation began 
to make itself felt and before it became paramount, that is, just before 
the Com. in Categorias. 

Now for the De Musica. The guidem collocations place it later 
than the Dialogi. The same may be said of exim as compared with 
nam. So also of porro, porro autem. Namaque, namque postpositive, 
at vero, at vero st, guocirca put it later than the first class. So also the 
definite article (see above, pp. 126f.). Lrgo, gue, et, ac, atgue, guemad- 
modum, quast, quare, quo fit, quoniam, guia, quod, and sic compared 
with zza place it later than the second class. Rursus puts it later than 
the Dialogi. Jtem allies it with the third period. Accordingly, on 
the basis of these facts, I conclude that the De Musica was written 
after the transitional period and probably along with the works on the 
Topica. 

I turn now to the De Geometria. As regards the authenticity of 
this work much has been said pro and con. For my purpose the 
most suggestive of the writers on this subject is Professor Rand; for 
taking a hint from his tests, that is, the guwédem collocations and ztague, 
igitur, ergo, he conjectured that the /n/erpretatio was by Boethius and 
that the 47s was spurious. Georgius Ernst in his interesting article 
entitled, De Geometricis tllis quae sub Boethit nomine nobis tradita 
sunt quaestiones, 1903, agrees with Professor Rand. 
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My collations confirm the conclusions of these scholars. The follow- 
ing tables show my results. 


44 45 
Quidem-vero Quidem-autem lgitur Ergo Itaque 
De Geom. Inter. . 5 3 21 I I 
PATS eerie seu a:, Sout ° fo) 19 12 6 


All illative particles in the Avs are found only in the postpositive 
position, a phenomenon appearing elsewhere only in the De Fide 
Catholica, if indeed that is to be attributed to Boethius. 

If the Azs is by Boethius, Brandt, to be consistent with his argument 
in regard to the position of the De Musica (see below, pp. 155 f.), would 
hold that the 47s immediately follows the De Musica. They are too 


divergent in style, however, to admit of this possibility. Cf. these 
tables : 


46 
pp- Que Et Ac Atque 
Dey Musica... 89 320 621 243 220 
MATS Wsieds) isis i) 18 33 103 3 2 
C4 
Quare Quapropter Quo Unde Quocirca 
De Musica ... 2 fo) 6 15 21 
BNI SP 6 ee oO I fo) fe) fe) 


With the exception of guapropier, particles of this sort are not found 
in the 47s. 


48 
Namque Nam Etenim Enim 
De Musica ... 7, 76 oy; 223 
ArSy Oe ir its is.) I 2 8 II 


Etenim in the Ars is always postpositive. This is not true in the 
case of the genuine works. 


49 50 
Hoc est Id est Ut Quoque Etiam 
De Musica ... fo) 171 105 59 ve 
[ATS Peers isis, ceo ¢ 17 61 I I II 
51 


Causal conjunctions 
Quoniam Quia Quod 
De Musica .. .- 149 fe) 93 
ATS se ke sews. 5 9 fe) 
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There are many other words that strike the eye in the Avs which are 
almost entirely wanting in the genuine works, e. g.: 


Storage Wees eS Esto modo ... I Qua dee ais eune 
Hoe pacto. =. 74 Protiuitise sean 2 Videlicet” <> <=). £0 
Modo with subj. . 6 Ob: id Sear tes I Imprimis .... +. 3 


Hence, if the Avs is to be ascribed to Boethius, it is abnormal in the 
extreme. 

This divergence in style is seen also in a comparison of the ways in 
which the Avs and the undisputed works introduce illustrations, demon- 
strations, tables, e.g. Avs, p. 401, 11 f.: ut subiecta docet formula. 
There are twenty-eight such illustrations in the 47s. Of these only 
two are introduced in the same way. In the undisputed works the 
number is ninety; of these more than half are used twice at least. 
Moreover, these collocations are much more wordy in the 4zs than in 
the undisputed works. Also only one? used in the 4vs is found in the 
undisputed works, whereas more than half of those used in any of the 
undisputed works are met in the other writings. This fact is not due to 
any difference in the subject matter; for the words of which the collo- 
cations are formed are identical. The difference is due to the fact that 
they are more involved in the 47s. The following will illustrate. Cf. 
De Arte Geometrica, p. 419, 7 f.: ut infra scripta perspici potest in 
forma, and De Musica, p. 275, 25: id patefaciet subiecta descriptio. 
In the 47s, the introductory word is usually a pronoun, adverb, parti- 
ciple, or verb, e. g. in the preceding, zz/ra, an adverb, is the word that 
refers to the following figure. The adverb furnishes 40% of the 
instances in the 47s, but only 3% in the undisputed works. In the 
undisputed works the pronoun is the favorite, supplying 50% of the 
instances. In the Avs the percentage is only 163. 

As for participles, the same words appear in both the Avs and the un- 
disputed works, but in the Avs the oblique cases prevail over the nomi- 
native, whereas in the genuine writings the reverse is true. Taking all 
these facts into consideration, I am inclined, therefore, to believe that 
Boethius did not write the Ars. 





’ Ars, p. 392, 4: ut subiecta descriptio monet, cf. De Musica, p. 246, 27. Even 
this solitary instance occurs in one of the three demonstrations which probably are 
excerpts from the 47s of Boethius. 
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Now what about the Jnxterpretatio? Though the available tests are 
necessarily few, yet what few there are go to show that it was excerpted, 
at least, from Boethius, as Professor Rand has conjectured. 

The first test that merits attention is this. Boethius’s method of 
translation, that is, literal transference —see above, p. 124— is much 
in evidence. Here are some examples. De Geometria, p. 390, 25: 
quod oportebat facere (drep Se rovpoa); cf. Heiberg’: quod 
oportebat fieri. Again, p. 386, 5: dupla sunt his quadratis (dimAdoud 
€oT. TOU . . . TeTpaywvov) ; cf. Heiberg, duplo maiora sunt quadrato. 

Again &4AAnAwrv is turned by zzvicem, as is the custom with Boethius. 
da 76 is turned by proper guod hoc, a phrase very common in Boethius ; 
see above, p. 126. Such constructions are wanting in the 47s. 

In leaving the De Geometria, I conclude, therefore, that the Znzer- 
pretatio is probably genuine and that the Avs, with the exception of 
the demonstrations, pp. 390-92 (see Ernst, p. 24), is almost certainly 
spurious. 

Turning from the Jnuterpretatio Euclidis to the other translations, I 
shall not need to discuss the /sagoge, Categoriae, and wepi “Eppyveias ; 
for their respective commentaries determine their dates. Of the 
remainder, the following tables show that the Avistotelis Topica and 
Sophistict Elenchi go very closely together, even as Brandt has argued. 


52 53 
Causal conjunctions In indirect discourse 
pp- Quoniam Quia Quod Quoniam Quia Quod 
ARISnOpoe (4 cv) (95 50 102 131 159 D 182 
Soph. Elench. . . 30 16 22 31 24 Oo 56 
Rursus 54 5D 
and rursum Amplius Namque Nam Enim 
SATIS PU OPerete) 1° 73 120 I 585 525 
Soph. Elench. . . 14 22 fo) 175 106 
56 57 
Vero Sed Autem Itaque Igitur Ergo 
PANISs, LOD aus) aii 127 206 1191 3 144 34 
Soph. Elench. . . 62 126 401 I 84 II 
58 59 
Quidem Quidem Quidem 
Quo Unde Quocirca Quare sed vero autem 
Axis; Ops. = 2 oO I 2 171 I 58 305 
Soph. Elench. . . fo) I fo) 50 2 20 97 





1 Heiberg et Menge, Luclidis Opcra, I, p. 13, 17. 
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Therefore the Sophistic’ Elenchi probably followed close upon the heels 
of the Zopica. 

The following tables will lead to the opposite conclusion in regard 
to the two Analytica. 


Rursus 60 61 
pp. andrursum IJterum Amplius Itaque Igitur Ergo 
Priora Anal. . . . 70 97 I 31 2 OL 272 
RosteAnaloy is 1) 47 fo) 35 35 23, fOr 37 
62 63 
Namque Nam Enim Eo quod 
Priora Anal. . .. fo) 247 484 53 
Post. Anal’. 6 18 3 407 5 
64 65 
With indirect discourse 
Quoniam Quia Quod Sedsi Siautém Si vero 
Priora Anal. . . . 319 2 8 9 8 141 
(Post-Anal genet seare 88 61 140 7 24 18 
66  Quemad- 
Ut Sicut modum Tanquam 
Priora-Analo 21 219 2 37 I 
PostaAnalss iy. % 181 69 2 16 


It is clear that these two works differ materially. Professor Brandt 
has shown that the former was translated before the De Syllogismis 
Categoricis appeared and probably later than the ITepi “Epunveias, 
Lditio Prior. The Postertora preceded the Com. in Ciceronis Topica. 
From the preceding tables it will appear that there was a considerable 
lapse of time between the two Analytica, bringing the Posteriora into 
line perhaps with the Avistotelis Topica and Sophistict Elenchi. This 
supposition is confirmed by one striking stylistic peculiarity, namely, 
the use of wé#gue, in several of the translations, to express the particle 
dv. This usage appears not at all in the /sagoge, once in the Categoriae, 
not at all in the Iept “Eppyvefas, once in the Priora Analytica, but 
seventy-five times in the /oszeriora, twenty-four in Aristotle’s Zofica, 
and five in the Sophistict Hlencht. I conclude, therefore, that there is 
an intimate connection between the three latter works. 

The Opuscula Sacra are too brief definitely to be placed by our 
method. I think, therefore, that Professor Rand was a little hasty in 
denying the De Fide to Boethius when he based his argument, in part, 
on dissimilarity in style. It is true, we find more instances of stague 
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than we should expect and, what is even more significant, this particle 
is always postpositive, a condition not elsewhere exemplified in Boethius 
save in the spurious Avs Geometria. Yet we find some marked Boethian 
traits, e.g. De Fide, 1. 42, ut quia, cf. ut guoniam, Introductio ad Syl- 
logismos Categoricos, p. 774 8B, Tept “Epunvetas, Ed. Sec., p. 90, 29. 
This collocation arises from the Greek ; cf. Aristotelis Topica, 955 B, C 
and often: otov érei—= ut guia. It is also worthy of notice that 
Boethius and the author of the De Fide arrange their material in a 
similar fashion ; Aactenus is a favorite word with which to conclude a 
paragraph. Therefore, relying merely on stylistic grounds I should 
hesitate to deny the De Fide to Boethius. 

In regard to the other Opuscula suffice it to say that a comparison 
of the criteria in the tabular view would seem to place them later than 
the second period. If so, the date! 512, before which the fifth could 
not well have been written, is corroborated. There is nothing in my 
results to substantiate the view of Usener? and others that the Opuscula 
Sacra are merely youthful exercises of Boethius. 

Having thus traversed the whole series of Boethius’s extant writings, I 
may briefly recapitulate the results of this examination. The so-called 
stylistic method is a recognized form of investigation, applied notably in 
the case of Plato. In any stylistic study of Boethius two traits must be 
taken into account. There is, first, the influence of translation on his 
style. Translation tends to explain new phenomena in style. It tends 
to unification of vocabulary. Its influence is more transient than one 
might anticipate. The second trait is Boethius’s marked desire for variety. 

Bearing these influences in mind and basing my study on Professor 
Brandt’s researches as a framework, I have shown that works of a given 
period agree and works of a different period disagree. Then I classified 
them stylistically, giving up Professor Brandt’s classification, based on 
subject matter. I have shown that my criteria fit in exactly with all the 
arguments, inductive and deductive, that Professor Brandt has formu- 
lated. Barring the dubious De Sy//ogismis Categoricis, the sole excep- 
tion is offered by the works on the quadrivium. There is a reasonable 
doubt concerning the place of these works. If my criteria have stood 


1 Hildebrand, Boethius und seine Stellung zum Christentume, 1885, p. 249 ff. 
2 Anecdoton Holderi, p. 544. See Rand, of. cit, p. 436. 
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the test in other respects may we not with confidence rely on them to 
place the De Arithmetica and De Musica? Doing so, I have shown 
that these two works manifestly disagree ; that this disagreement is not 
necessarily due to a difference in subject matter and that it cannot be 
attributed to a difference in sources. I have also shown that the De 
Musica differs too much from the Dialog? immediately to precede it. 
Following my tests, I have placed the De Arithmetica at the close of 
the transitional period and the De AZusica in the third period. 

As to other works, the peculiar style of the De Syllogismis Categoricts 
is not such as to endanger the whole fabric of my argument, whether 
we call Book I spurious and Book IJ a part of the /z¢rvoductio ad Syl- 
logismos Categoricos, or see in the work as it stands a sort of rough 
compendium which our author later reworked into the Jntroducto. 
The De Divisione is to be allied with the works of the second period 
rather than later. The Jntroductio ad Syllogismos Categoricos, though 
belonging to the second period, shows affinities with the third. As to 
the De Geometria, the Interpretatio is probably genuine, whereas the 
Ars is spurious. Aristotle’s Zopica and the Sophistict Elenchi are 
intimately connected. The Posteriora Analytica is to be placed closely 
with these and considerably later than the Priora. Lastly, stylistic 
tests are too few to settle the genuineness of the De Fide Catholica. 

To conclude this summary, I present a complete scheme of the 
extant works. ‘Transitional period: Dzalogi in Porphyrium; Com. in 
Porphyrtum,; De Arithmetica, Greek period: Com. in Categorias 
(510 A.D.), Tept “Eppyvetas, Eaditio Prior; Priora Analytica; Tept 
‘Epunvetas, Lditio Secunda; De Divisione; Introductio ad Syllogismos 
Categoricos ; De Syllogismis Categoricts, lib. 11 (2b. I possibly spurious) ; 
De Syllogismis Hypotheticis. Ciceronian period: Posteriora Anadlytica, 
Aristotle's Zopica, Sophistict Elenchi, De Musica, Interpretatio Euclidis? 

(Ars Geometrica is spurious), Com. in Ciceronis Topica, De Differentiis 
Topicis, Opuscula Sacra I, I, HI, V (IV is uncertain). Last period: 
Consolatio Philosophiae (523/4). 

In the beginning of my paper I implied that any such study as I 

have undertaken, to be of value, must serve to give us a deeper insight 


‘ T assume this place for the /néerpretatio Euclidis, though as far as my data are 
concerned it may have come later. 
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into the character of our author. What have the present results con- 
tributed to this end? One thing at least. If the De Arithmetica and 
De Musica were not written first of Boethius’s works nor together, we 
must place a new estimate on our author’s temperament and habits. 
The current idea is well expressed in the words of Professor Brandt,! 





1 Since this article went to the printer Brandt has issued his critical edition of the 
works on Porphyry (Boethii in Isagogen Porphyrii Commenta, 1906). Aside from 
the text there is a valuable introduction. Brandt’s comparison of the two editions is 
especially good. Brandt holds to his former position that the works on the quadrivium 
must precede those on Porphyry. Noting that Boethius, M., p. 70D, proposes a com- 
prehensive study of Aristotle’s works on logic, he thinks that we should have had a 
reference to the De Arithmetica if Boethius had intended also to treat of the quadri- 
vium. But observe, once more, that Boethius nowhere gave notice of his intention to 
take up Cicero’s Zopica, to which he later turned. Brandt also believes that a man, 
so propositi tenacissimus as our author, could not have broken into his interpretation of 
Aristotle by interposing works on the quadrivium. And yet Brandt himself has pointed 
out a similar circumstance. In the passage referred to above, Boethius proposes to 
take up Aristotle’s logic. Nothing is said about a second commentary on Porphyry. 

Brandt also recurs to the scarcity of gzzdem collocations in the first commentary on 
Porphyry. He thinks that although Boethius may have used them in earlier works, 
yet he may have laid them aside, for the time being, not meeting with them in 
Victorinus’s translation of Porphyry. As a parallel, Brandt adduces the use of porro 
autem. This occurs 24 times (Brandt’s figures) in the first commentary on Porphyry, 
rarely elsewhere (see table, pp. 138 f.). He supposes that Boethius, noticing the 
solitary instance in Victorinus’s translation, with a few more that may have dropped 
out of our text, took a notion to porro autem and used it freely, later abandoning it. 
Now this is exactly the sort of evidence to which I have been appealing in this discus- 
sion. We are concerned, first, with noting genuine peculiarities, and then, if we can, 
with explaining them. Brandt’s explanations might perhaps suffice here, if other 
criteria did not clearly place the Dial. 7m Porph. and the De Arithmetica in the first 
period, but the De J/usica in the third. It is therefore more natural to account for 
the rarity of guidem in the Dial. in Porph. on the ground that this work precedes 
Boethius’s translations. A different cause, as explained above, operates in the De 
Syllog. Cat., of which Book I may be spurious. Instances of sporadic preferences, 
like porro autem, may be noted in all the works of Boethius. These are interesting 
to observe, but I have cited only such peculiarities as illustrate a constant use or 
some marked development. Brandt’s discussion of guidem and porro autem shows 
that he believes such evidence worthy of consideration. In the light of many more 
phenomena of the same nature, considered in the same way, I venture to draw a 
different conclusion from his. I cannot agree, therefore, that the peculiar character 
of the De Syl. Cat. should oblige us to abandon the stylistic method in our efforts to 
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which I take from a personal letter to me. ‘“‘ Nondum persuadere mihi 
possum Boethium cum iam diu secundum propositum suum ad libros 
organi Aristotelici Latine tractandos et ad artem logicam et dialecticam 
exponendam operam suam contulisset, ad artem musicam explicandam 
redisse quae pars esset quadrivii.” In other words, we are asked to 
hold of Boethius what Schleiermacher held of Plato, namely, that a 
man’s life work is in embryo in the youth; that we must expect no 
deviation from the plan outlined by our author in his second edition of 
the Ilept “Epynveias, p. 79, 10-80, 1: “ haec fixa sententia est, ut... 
ego omne Aristotelis opus... transferam atque etiam .. . omnes 
Platonis dialogos vertendo vel etiam commentando in Latinam redigam 
formam.” Though these words seem to substantiate Professor Brandt’s 
conclusion, yet it were rash to deny that some outside interest might 
intrude for a time—din fact we know that this was the case with 
Boethius. For all must concede that before he had carried out his 
plan of translating and perhaps of commenting on all the works of 
Aristotle and Plato, he had begun to work on Cicero. In the same 
way, he may have undertaken the De Musica as a parergon. 


determine the chronology of the works of Boethius. On the contrary, as I have 
indicated, this aberrant work may confirm, perhaps decisively, the validity of the 
method. : 


THE MANUSCRIPT TRADITION OF THE 
ACHARNENSES 


By EARNEST CARY 


HE relation of the older manuscripts of Aristophanes to one an- 

other has already been examined in most of the eleven extant 
plays; and this examination has usually included also certain of the 
younger manuscripts. The widely divergent stemmata in which have 
been embodied the results of the several investigations of Schnee, 
Biinger, von Bamberg, Kiihne, and Zacher, have made it apparent that 
the same manuscript may represent very different traditions in different 
plays. Hence the need is now generally recognized of the special inves- 
tigation of each play in order to determine the relative values of the 
various manuscripts containing it. 

The ideal investigation of this character would naturally embrace all 
the known manuscripts of the play in question, and — most important 
of all— would be based upon complete and first-hand knowledze of the 
readings of those manuscripts. Unfortunately these two important con- 
ditions have not, as yet, both been realized in any one investigation. 
The investigations based on the admirable collations of von Velsen have 
been limited necessarily to the manuscripts examined by that editor; 
elsewhere the generally untrustworthy and incomplete character of the 
printed collations taken as a basis has naturally cast serious doubt upon 
the accuracy of the results reached. The particular incentive to the 
present investigation is to be found, not so much in the fact that the 
Acharnenses is one of the few plays not thus far examined with a view to 
determining the fundamental traditions represented by the manuscripts, 
as in the rare opportunity that has recently been mine for gaining essen- 
tially first-hand knowledge of all the manuscripts of this play. Professor 
John Williams White has kindly placed at my command for this investi- 
gation his complete sets of photographic facsimiles of the manuscripts 
containing the Acharnenses and the Aves. It has thus been possible for 
me not only to make complete collations, but to settle as well the many 
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doubts and queries which could not fail to arise as soon as the work of 
comparison was begun.’ 

It was my original plan to include in the present investigation the 
Aves as well as the Acharnenses. But when it became apparent that 
the older traditions of the Aves present a much more complex problem 
than do those of the Acharnenses, it seemed best to defer for the present 
the treatment of the former; the more so as Schnee has already made a 
preliminary examination of certain of the older manuscripts for that play. 
At the same time I have not hesitated to draw on the Aves for evidence 
confirmatory of the results reached in the case of certain late manu- 
scripts of the Acharnenses. One of the most practical results, as I 
conceive it, of such an inquiry as this is the elimination of manuscripts 
shown to have no independent value beside others still extant, and the 
consequent reduction in the labors of the future editor. If, therefore, 
my case against five of the manuscripts which I argue to be copies of 
others now extant or, in one instance, of the Aldine edition, shall be 
regarded as established, I shall feel that the present investigation has 
not been altogether idle. 

Anything tending to throw new light upon the sources employed by 
Aldus and his immediate successors cannot fail to have its interest for 
Aristophanic scholars. I have therefore included a brief discussion of 
the readings of the Aldine and of the first two Juntine editions in their 
relation to our manuscripts. 


The manuscripts containing the Acharnenses and the centuries to 
which they are usually assigned are as follows :? 


1 In an address delivered in Burlington House in 1904, on the occasion of the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies, Professor White spoke, among other topics, on the value of 
photographic facsimiles of the manuscripts of an ancient author to the student 
of his text, and suggested that the Society should undertake to act as the medium 
for securing them. (See Yournal of Hellenic Studies, XXIV, 1904, pp. Ixv—lxix.) 
The Society adopted this suggestion. My own experience in the present investi- 
gation confirms all that Professor White then said as to the service that the art of 
photography might thus be made to render. 

2 T avail myself of the symbols proposed by Professor White in Classical Phi- 
fology, I (1906), p. 9 ff. For further information regarding the later Mss. see Zuretti, 
Analecta Aristophanea (1892), pp. 17, 20f., 29, 30, 35 f., 72 ff; Allen, Votes on Greek 
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Ravennas (R), XI. 

Parisinus 2712 (A), XIII. 

Laurentianus 31, 15 ([), XIV. 

Barberinianus I, 45 (Vb1), XV. 

Estensis III D 8 (E), XIV (Allen, Zacher) or XV (Zuretti). 

Estensis III D 14 (Ez), XV. 

Ambrosianus L 41 sup. (Mg), XV. 

Vaticano-Palatinus 67 (Vp2), XV. 

Vaticano-Palatinus 128 (Vp3), XV. 

Havniensis 1980 (H), XV. 

Vallicellianus F 16 (Rmr), XV (4ch. 691-930). 

Laurentianus 31, 16 (A), XV. 

Parisinus 2715 (B), XVI. 

Parisinus 2717 (C), XVI. 

That all these mss. are derived ultimately from a rather corrupt arche- 
type can be doubtful to nobody who has had occasion to concern him- 
self with the text of the Acharnenses. It will not be necessary to give 
detailed evidence here ; reference to the critical editions will reveal the 
errors common to all our Mss. in verses’ 68, 108, 119, 158, 256, 301- 
302, 336, 347, 348, 44%, 459, 475, 490, 566, 612, 615, 636, 645, 737, 
799, 803, 826, 850, 924, 944, 960, 1062, 1102, 1194-1195, 1210, — to 
cite only errors more serious than the Atticising of dialectic forms or 
the trivial corruptions common to almost all Greek mss. The evidence 
afforded by these errors respecting the date of the common archetype 
will be discussed later in connection with the final stemma (p. 192). 


R 


A large number of good readings and a yet larger list of conspicuous 
errors exhibited by R alone against the united testimony of the other 
mss. combine to place this Ms. in a class quite by itself for the dcharnenses. 

The following are the more important of the two score correct read- 


Manuscripts in Italian Libraries (1890), pp. 14, 55; Zacher, in Berliner Philol. 
Wochenschrift, X (1890), p. 69f.; and in Bursian’s Fahresbericht, LX XI (1892), 
pp. 29-32; Graux, Wotices sommaires des manuscrits grecs de la Grande Bibliotheque 
Royale de Copenhague (1879), p. 68£.; Dindorf, Aves (1822), pp. vi-xiil. 

1 In order to avoid confusion it has seemed best to follow Brunck’s numbering 
throughout. 
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ings due to R alone: 127 icxe R] icy’ 7) 159 Tus dv0 dpaxpas]| Tus 
Spaxpas dvo, dpaxpas duo tis? 178 éyw pev dedpo cor] eyo pev coe 
Sedpo, cor pev dedp’ ey’ 206 wyvicare] pyviere 321 otov] otos 
413 Trwxors}] xvro’s 460 POcipov] dépov 700'] tadr’ 496 Aéye] Aéyew 
502 ye] om. 671 dvakukGor| dvuxvkAdor 748 Kapvéa] Kapvg@ ye 
749 duxarozroAc } dukavo7roALs GATE xowptor | Xotptovov 792 éorat | €oTt 
828 tpéxov] idv 846 o Jom. 954 ivy] & om? 1175 xuTpidio] 
xutpiw =: T1900 atratat artatat | arramarttaré. 

As typical of the errors peculiar to R the following may be cited 
from vs. I-100, 401-500, IIL0I-1200: 39 om. 71s 68 zwupa R] da 
80 om.8 85 Kat maperier’] waperiber 6 = Q 1 HKovTEs ayomev| ayovTes 
nKowev 93 OM. matdgas 96 vews Kdprtwv oixov] KauTTwY vews oiKOV 
100 Tisdvactpa] amiccova oatpa, etc.* 401 tmoxpiverar] amexpivaro 
402 GAN’ éxxadecov| éxxdAecov 411 xatdByv] xataBadnv eras] éros 
mroxous| xwAods: 429 om. dewds Aéyeer 470 OM. mor 472 ye] mE 
Tupavvous | Koipdvous, KOLpavvous 1126 zodus| wAarvs 1137, 1138 
transposed 1155 amexAewwe] aréAvoev, arédvo’ dearvav] adeurvov 
1196 av] dv ei, yap ci, ed = L197 eyxavetrar] -eyxavor (ye), eyxavor. The 
following verses are omitted: 875, 876'-877, 917, 1141,° 1177 3° a few 
others omitted by R were added by R2. All told there are more than 
eighty conspicuous errors found in R only, and as many more of no 


particular significance. 


A 


This s. is closely related in the Acharnenses to T, Vb1, E, Mg and 
Ez; but it will be more convenient to postpone the examination of this 
relationship until the number of secondary traditions represented by the 
other five mss. of the family shall have first been determined. 


1 As will be seen later (p. 182), this third reading is due to a metrical recension, 
and would not have been called for had the order of R been known. 

2 Compare oe after d:xav (847) BA; but this was probably a metrical expedient 
like the insertion of ye in 841. 

8 The reading of BA, 10: 3) brékutre Tay TUAaY "Iouhvixe, might seem to point to 
idéy in the archetype ; but in that case, why any change? 

* Minor variations from the vulgate, particularly differences in accentuation, etc., 
will thus occasionally be indicated; all readings that can have any possible signifi- 
cance will be found after the bracket. 

5 For verses 1141 and 1177 space has been left in the text. 
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In A itself I find more than forty errors not occurring elsewhere, the 
more important being these: 11 ioay’ A] cloay’ 225 éxOpois] exOpor- 
ow 316 om. Hiv 428 dedArcpopdvtys] BeAXepopdvtys 43.4 oivéos | 
ivovs 455 Aadeiv] AaBeiv 461 atrod] airds 495 éa] elo, ca 
649 ToAAG kakd] Kaka ToOAAA 662 eotw] éorae 687 om. tords érdv 
693-695°* om. -Aéoau . . . dzro-! 751 om. wp 773 xolpwv] xotpos 
783 otcGa] ich mu followed by space] warp’ = g 21 eurrévevev] eorép- 
Weuev, exreuevey 995 OM. wer dy (av wanting in Ralso) 1094 Aake- 
Saiuwv] kaxodaiuwy 1213 om. vi. These will be quite sufficient to 
show that A was in no case the archetype of any existing Ms. 

On the other hand the good readings peculiar to A are but three or 
four in number: 3 Wauuaxocvoydpyapa A] Yaupoxoowwydpyapa 93 TE] 
ye 674 &rovoy] etrovov and perhaps 834 rod] 73. 


T-—Vbr 


As in the Zguztes? so also in the Acharnenses T has been extensively 
corrected. This has been done in such a manner that the original reading 
can often be made out distinctly, sometimes more distinctly in fact 
than the correction, —at other times only inferred from the length of an 
erasure. It is the original tradition of lf which shows intimate connection 
with A; the readings of the correcting hands (for I distinguish at least 
two, to be designated in this paper as T? and T3) will be discussed later 
(p. 185ff.). 

In Vbr I recognize a slavish copy of T made by a scribe whose 
knowledge of Greek must have been meagre enough. Virtually every 
error of T', whether original or introduced by the first corrector,® recurs 
in Vb1 ; while the new errors of the latter are for the most part directly 
traceable to the ambiguous appearance of the word or verse in I’, par- 
ticularly where corrections have been made. It is significant also that 
the unusual order of the three plays contained in Vbt (4ch., Eccl., Eg.) 
is the same as that of the first three in I’. 

I give first some of the principal errors occurring only in these 





1 That is, two complete verses of the archetype, a division still preserved in 
T and E. 

2 See the preface to the edition of von Velsen or Zacher-von Velsen. 

3 The few entries of © are later than Vbt, as will appear hereafter. 
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two manuscripts: 20 mig TVb1] mié 66 ras] ras 72 erapiw] 
érak€w 98 Bacrdcd (T2)] Baordeds 179 tw’) twes 207 Sry] Grou 
208 éxrépevyev] exrépevy 256 dpOpuos (I2)] dpOpos 306 arodar] 
oroveav 341 mparov xapdle| xamule mparov 391 porxavas] unxavas 
403 éreNOouu’| dréXOoyn’ 428 GAN éxeivos| GAG KaKelvos 437 éreidy 
mepixapiow| eredymep exapicw 448 Baxrypi| Baxrypiov 592 eu 
Anoas (T2)] drefwrAnoas 614 dKowrvpas| 6 kovwtpas 635, 636 trans- 
posed (T?) 695 Oepuov dard | Oeppov drrouopédpevov* (T2)] Gepydy dzro- 
opEdmevov 814 tov (T2)] 76 938 Aaxvodyos} Avyvotxos (so T?) 
957 vs.om. (so Boriginally) 1014 brooxdAave] irooxdAeve 1176 Ky- 
potov] knpwriv 1199 TWlwv] titGiwy ~—s KAnpov| oKAypa 1234 OM. 
adovres” (I). As illustrating the agreement of the two mss. in trivial 
errors the following instances may be noted for vs. 1-100: 2 zavu 
22 cxowlov 23 ddAdAdwpiav (T2)] GAN dwpiav, GAN dpiay, etc.2 29 Kart’) 
Kar At exel’ §=58 Kpeuaoar § 75 Kpavaa 89 dav (L2)] do jy, 3. 

In the cases of disagreement which follow, the cause of the error in 
Vbi is apparent the moment one glances at the corresponding pas- 
sage in TD: 14 deklavos Vbr] deiHeos T 9-22 rewtATwulov] pewtATwpevov 
30 o7épSousar] wépS06 from o7épdoe 39 Te] tus 48 terrod€uov] 
Tpimtohguov 79 6& Kal kaords| Aatkactas, before which rd go éde- 
atiaxiles|] edevaxites from epawwaxites 98 om. ¢dpdcov] pacov over 
exeue 114 eLarratwuela 6] eéamardued’ * 152 wAqv ova] rh od 
158 romios| toméos (sic) 162 Teds] Neds 170 Téyw] A€yw 236 AE 
Ges] Bors 256 Tv] ~—- 436. &_ ov (sic) ] ofov from d..ov 505 kovza0] 
«xovTw 510 ove] dime 550 éAady] €Aady 550 Kopovutwv] Kopouvov 
T, kpouptwy T2 592 ©evddrados] edrodos I, ctorAos T2659 rhevov] 
kéeww 689 ofA] dprwy —-745.—sKHTeT | KYTELT 788 xatpos | xotpos 
T, xGpos T2794 Sanmoviwy (?)] daudvwr 811 dj o 842 tropa] 
dropwvav 843 om. cor] vou over edpytpwxtiav T2 861 yAdyav] yAw- 


1 Oepudy amd ended one page in I, and moptduevov (presumably) started the next; 
the corrector in indicating the new verse-division erased poptduevoy and wrote in 
Pepudv arouoptduevoy, but failed to delete on the previous page. 

2 The first corrector of I failed to notice the final four verses of the Ach. at the 
top of fol. 83/, and accordingly supplied them, from his second s., at the end of 
the preceding folio. The scribe of Vbr very naturally followed these later entries. 

8 T evidently read apiav. 

4 Perhaps a reference in the archetype to the scholia; cf. 427 are 877 Hrihlad: 
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xav Ty yAdxov T2 903 oiti| 0,7e 994 Tpla doKd ay ere od mpoBa- 
ety | pla ab er Sd y mpBadrgev 1124 yopyovtwr | yopydva tov (?) T, 
yopyoverov T2 1170 omepeOdv] oredcOdv. This list could be much 
lengthened by including such trivial errors as the following: 2 Baia Vbr] 
Bod T 15 rats] tHres 18 Kovids] kovas T, xovias T2 30 orivw| 
orévw 38 broxpoveov| troxpotew 60 Te] ye 85 dors] drrods. 
In two or three instances transpositions of verses in Vbr are explained 
by a glance at T': thus the order 325, 324, 327, 326, 328,1 and 589, 
5887; and indirectly perhaps the corrected order 708, 707 was inspired 
by the correction in T of the false order 706, 705. 

In several places a space in Vbr answers to an erasure in I’: 356 be- 
fore éyw 358 before Aéyes 379 after ydp. 459 before 76 
555 after rovde. Compare also 252 éw’" eveyKety Vbr] évv. . eveyxety 
T, guy éveyxetv T2. It often happens that the same unusual abbrevia- 
tions and ligatures occur in both Mss., ¢g.: 204 mw TVb1] rvvOavov 
452 «tpt] eipuridy(v) 683 Av] diGw. 

As might be expected, Vb1 sometimes follows the original reading 
of I rather than the correction. Typical instances are: 459 dzoxe- 
kpoupévov T'Vb1] daoxexpovopevov T2531 7] rv 680 érare] edre 
688 om.] Kal rapartwv 729, 900 aOdvas| ddavas gti Cedbs] devs. 
This is particularly the case where there is a transposition involved 
and the correction has been indicated in I by means of superscript 
numerals, as in 256 yrrov pydev PVb1 308 ovre rictis otte Bwpuds 
541 éxrActoas Tis 714 Tas ypadas xwpis <civat 890 ere roJovméryy. 
Occasionally we have error and correction both faithfully reproduced, as 
in 602 Spuypas tps 638 ay orepdvar. Cf. also 416 xopo T, xopa 
Vbt = 4217 gotvixas T, potvxos Vbt. 

The errors of Vb1 for which T cannot be held responsible are not at 
all numerous. The important ones are these: 50 éfjs Vb1] eé js TI 
747 dydpes| avdpas 78 moveiy] meiv 340 om. 7d 512 dprehuva.] 


1 In I, 323 was inserted afterwards over 324 in the second column; 325 and 326 
follow on the next line, while in the third line 327 extends across both columns; but 
no numerals were added to indicate the correct order. What the copyist did, then, 
was simply to connect each of the verses 322, 325, 327 of the first column with the 
verse of the line above in column two. 

2 Here 589 was added by I over 588, the correct order, however, being indicated. 
The scribe of Vb1 has slavishly copied everything, including the indications of the 
new order, and a gloss belonging to 590. 
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durédia 604 tovd] tors & 648 mpdrepor] rérepor 667 dvov| av- 

Opaxwy 1198 dttadarra] arradkarrard. They recur in no other Ms. 
It is not surprising therefore to discover virtually no readings superior 

to those in I. The total list, if we neglect two or three breathings 

and accents, would seem to be the following: 169 zoey Vbr] zoeiv T 

399 rowel] moet 410 roves] soets 461 epyale] epyaly and 

274 «dra (sc. xara-, the clear intent of I? in place of xdrw of I). 
For the glosses of Vbr see below (p. 200). 


E-Mg-E2 

In E as in I we have for this play a contamination of two diverse 
traditions. The corrections have been entered by the original hand, 
but for convenience will be distinguished by the symbol E?. This uni- 
formity of hand throughout, combined with the scribe’s usual practice 
of erasing the earlier reading, renders it impossible in many cases to 
restore the original entry. It is certainly significant, however, that nearly 
all the corrections occur at points where I also has been corrected and 
where A shows an error. 

With E two other manuscripts associate themselves very closely, — 
Mg and Ez.’ The precise nature of this relationship will appear from 
the following lists: 

(1) Errors peculiar to EMoE2. — 134 om. rapa] rapa, 7a (A) 
284 ovverpiere (E%)] ovvtpifere 302 Katvppata] Karripata, KaTop- 
pata 321 otos tis] olos, ofov 329 tpiv] juiv 333 Adprxos] Adp- 
Kos =. 356 ws] oa" 398 Ta ‘riANa E, ra miAAua MgE2] érvaAdua 
531 &] ry, 7(AT) 639 av Kadéceev| Kadeoecey 665 deiip’ &] Sedpo 
687 irrwv (so perhaps I originally)] éréy, om. 759 enue (E?)] dpe, 
etc. 796 éeurerapuévwr (E?)] eurerapuevov 879 aidovpus] aicdovpws 
g2i exreuperey] eoremperev, EuTeperev 930 otros (E#)] otrws gg om. 
ay 994 ye] y, om. 1023 vs.om. 1072 Tors] ris 1144 épyn- 
obov (E?)] gpyerOov = rr7t om. 8d = 1198 arraratrata] dtradarrard, 
atrarat atratat. Also a few peculiarities in accentuation, and in the 
assignment of verses to speakers. 


1 The order of the plays is the same in E and Mo: Pl., Nub., Ran., Eq., Av., 
Ach.; in E2 there are now contained only Raxz., £g., Av., Ach., but the Ranae is 
styled dpaua tpirov. (See Zuretti, of. cét. pp. 17, 37f., 74£.) 
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(2-4) Errors peculiar to E alone, to EMo, or to EE2.— None. 

(5) Errors peculiar to Mo£2 (the more important).— 53 éxwv MgE2]| 
exo 68 erprxwpeba] erpvydpe(c)Oa 120 rod &] todvde 8 (6, y) & 
196 pev yap| pev dvBpocias] auBpocias 230 atr]| dar, are, avt- 
303 OM. Adyous 330 OM. TG = 3550 OM. ToD )~=— 353, dvdpov] avdpav 
382 droduny] drwdrounv 400 tpimakdpr | tpiruaxdpr —-423 m)éov | zé- 
Tov, Tetrov —- 431 avT BoAdat pe] avTYBoO oe por 447 eumirAame] 
éumimrauat 455 xpéov| xpéos 471 om. second ddAX 472 wo] pé 
569 «iré] ei re =5.77 mrwxos dv ToAMas] ToAMGs TIWXds Ov 58 Tri 
Awodv pot] tridov cor 600 pev ToALods pv] woALOds wey 73.4 TETTpd= 
xPar] werpacbar 748 dicadrwdrw] dixardrodw, ducaidtarw 763 GOAé- 
yas] dyAidas, etc. 798 ay xavev] kavev, kav dvev,' Kai dvev 831 addas] 
adXas 834 xoupidu] youpidia reipyobe 836 7] ot 982 mavra Ta 
*yaP"| rav7’ ayaf’, etc. 1031 rep] rs 1064 detpo] fepe 1088 ey- 
yove| éyxove, etc. 

(6) Errors peculiar to M9.— 372 «idoye Mg] cidoyj 471 Grew’ | 
amet 933 Tuppppayes|] mvpoppayés, etc. 1028 7] «i. Add the 
omission of AI. before vs. go1, 1035.” 

(7) Errors peculiar to E2.—14 bdcéideov E2] deéieos 64 @'kpa- 
tava] @«Barava 67 edxdv| dpaxyov 124 ef Bovde Kadrds| 7 Bovdy 
Kadel 162 Opnviryns| Opavirys 176 aorwyv] ord 236 AMov] ALBous 
242 mpoai| pou! ws 343 wAdAoL| tov AiGon 499 Spay (corrected 
to dpav)] modv 528 Kareppan| xareppdyn® 635 xavvorAitas| xavvo- 
modtras 639 Oyvas] GOnvas 644 7) pyow] yéovow (818 peyapers| 
weyapixos 835 tut] Tus, Tis = 8.61 iapnvial iounvia 916 Opvaddidas | 
Opvarribas = «975, areriew | katecGiev 1039 pnoadwcey | peradaicew 
1040 KaTayxe | KaTaXel 1072 KTUTas | KTUTEL 1157 aarnpevous | 
armpen 1163 yevovto| yevorro 1199 4] ws. Many other instances 
might be added. 


av 

1 E has «évev, which undoubtedly was meant for xkv &vev, although easily mis- 
taken for dy k&vev. 

2 Differences in the assignment of verses to speakers will not be recorded as a 
rule except in the discussion of Mss. very closely related; they will be completely 
ignored in reporting the total number of errors occurring in single MSS. or groups 
of mss. In indicating assignments I give normally the first two letters only, fol- 
lowed by a period, regardless of the form in the mMs.; the absence of the period 
means that the exact abbreviation of the Ms. is repeated. 

3 In Mg ¥ has been blotted. 
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Not only are there no errors peculiar to E alone, but there is no 
important error of those shared by E with mss. of other traditions which 
does not reappear in Mg and Ez. The trivial improvements offered by 
Mg and Ez are these: 222, 298 pydé MgE2] py 5€E 238 otya] 
aiya 399 move] roe 686 pyuacw] pyuacr 813 tpotradisos | Tpo= 
maAXdides 1084 tiva] Twa Loge tpamelat| tparéfa. Similarly a few 
errors common to EMg and other mss. are avoided by Ez: 98 are 
meupev E2| arérenpe EMg 169 movety] moety 255 Kaxroumjoerac| 
Kdkmonoetat 410, 413 motets] woets 1064 movetrar} roettar; also a 
few accents, etc., such as 34 ovderwror] ovdé mwror 330 7| 7 
1226 ddvpra] ddvpra. In addition, Ez corrects errors of Mg, aside from 
the cases given above under (6), also in 945 xatwxdépa E2] xatw xdpa 
Mg and 461 Al.Jom. 1049 IIA.] om. 

The few corrections found in Mg and Ez2, in every instance by the 
original scribe, are regularly to, not away from, the readings of E and 
Mo respectively ; yet where a correction in E or Mo is rather ambiguous, 
the original reading is sometimes taken in place of the corrected. 

It seems certain, therefore, that E2 is a copy of Mg, and that Mg 
in turn is derived from E. There is this interesting difference, that 
whereas many of the readings of Ez are directly explained by the care- 
less writing of Mg,’ scarcely any of the discrepancies between Mg and 
E find a similar explanation, E being written very distinctly. It seems 
probable, therefore, that a carelessly-written Ms. intervened between E 
and Mg. 

It will not be amiss at this point, in view of the destructive trend of 
the evidence just presented respecting the value of Mg and Ea, to show 
very briefly that in the Aves also these mss. betray the same close de- 
pendence upon E as in the Acharnenses. First, then, I have to report 
sixty errors? found only in E, Mo, and Ez; and these are confined to 
vs. 1-221 and 602-1765, the signature of E containing vs. 222-601 
having been lost. A few important examples follow: 115, 116 trans- 
posed 751 det repeated after fepwr g21 tHvde KrAjlo] tHvd eyo 
kylw 997 éreov| dvdpav 1052 upiddes| pupias 1116 ex] 
exyte 1126 eézaivw] érdvw 1457-1461 omitted  1670° rodr’] dar 


1 All the examples given under (7) are of this sort. 
2 Exclusive of accentual variants, etc. 
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1691 ov | ov Ta 1720 diexe diaye| Sexe 1752 ® kepavvé as part 
of vs. Three correct readings are found only in these Mss.: 1090 dp- 
muoxvowtar’ EMgE2| dumurxodvrae 1573 éopuxa] éwpuxa 1669 «ic- 
nyay | éoyyay. Occurring only in Mg and Ez are more than fifty 
errors,among them: 71 drep MgE2] ore rep 116 Kovrodidovs] KotK 
amodiovs = 185 dp] dpger 785 idvov] jdvov 1052 ypadas] dpaypas 
1078 dvaydyy (va erased in Mg)] ayayn 1281 éAaxwudvovv] éa- 
Kovoudvowy 1462 viv] uyy 1543 nv ye] qv y jv. Of the peculiar 
errors of E2 directly traceable to the appearance of the words in Mg, 
I may cite: 132 ydda E2] yéuous Mg ~=—-140 etpady] etpoy = =194_-ynv 
omitted, but space left] yjv blotted out 205 Getcov 7d] Oevoov- 
Tat 356 ra ca] to cor 519 A€ywou] AdBwow 553 aKepdddcov] 
oucpdahéov 575 meNeipati(?)] redein® 665 aixvy] tpdKvn 830 zra- 
vorAtous] wavorhiav 1032 Kadi] Kadw 1324 eyevynces| eyKovyces 
1363 wGs] wats 1570 rds] rot 1594 dAvvovidas] dAxvovidas. ENOW 
before 841 finds its explanation in érecov, the end of the scholium on 
840, which in Mg stands immediately before 841 ; 1209 and 1210 are 
written as one verse in both mss., with this difference that in Mg they 
were originally omitted, and were crowded in later.2 The scribe of 
Mg has corrected a few obvious errors of E: 778 éoBece Mg] éoBecev E 
866 dduurinor] ddAvutinow 967 olxjowor] oikicwot «1393, TeTELVav| 
meTyvov 1599 Toretcbar] roetcOa ; also a few mistakes in accentuation, etc. 
These corrections appear also in Ez, which adds the following: 59 zouy- 
ces E2 | ronoes EMg 344 éeray]eraye 650 Evverdpuel’] Evverduco®” 
1079 o7ivous (the first reading of Mg)] oivvous 1301 éumerounuevy| 
eurretonuevn 1365 Oarépa] Ontépa 1545 de]aiee 1596 mero] 
aoTroT 1628 oiuoeley (so Mg at first)] ofudéev. There is here 
clearly no reason for suspecting the use of a second ms. on the part of 
the scribe of either E2 or Mg. For the Aves, then, as well as for the 
Acharnenses, E2 has no original value; and Mg is of no greater impor- 


tance except for vs. 222-601 of the Aves, now lost in E. 


1 In E there is a dot over the first v, possibly a correction. 

2 In Mg the final letter of meAein is written above the line, surrounded by 
scholia; rv (written 7") of the scholium on 574 is responsible for the -ri of E2. 

3 In addition to this class of errors E2 shows in the Aves as well as in the 
Acharnenses frequent corruptions due sometimes to pure carelessness on the part of 
the scribe, often to deliberate emendation. 
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It will be shown later in a special section devoted to the scholia of 
certain Mss. that the same relationship holds between the scholia of these 
three ss. as for the text. 


A-T-E 


With the elimination of Vb1 and Mg—Ez as of no independent value 
beside IT’ and E respectively, the examination of the errors shared by 
A, now with all five of these manuscripts, now with certain of them only, 
becomes at once much simplified. I note first the errors peculiar to the 
whole group A-I-E, arranging these in separate lists according as the 
original reading (1) remains unchanged, or has been corrected (2) in T, 
(3) in E, or (4) in both.? 

(1) 104 Ann ATE] Ane, Ayye 121 FAO] FAGes 137 Vs. om. 
138 7H xvyn AT, 77 xLdve E] yedve 296 dvacyouf AT, dvacxourh E] 
dvacxeo® 371 xaipovras oda] oida yalpovtras 408 eyxvkAyoe ri 
A, éxxukAnoe. ti? TE] éxxvxdyOy7(c) 4II vs. om. (so C at first *) 
412-413 after414 414 omc 41Q9kal]6 421 Om. 70d 423 zeéz- 
Nov] wémAwy 425 modv (so A%)] odd odd 433 Ketvtau] Keira 
802 Kot Kot Kot] Kot Kot 943 iaxupdov 8] icxypdv 1177 Tov] 7d = and 
several unimportant variants and peculiar assignments to speakers. 

(2) 219 om. yoy 248 om. cor 296 ¥y av] av y, dv... ¥, 
av, 308 riots ovte Bwpos] Bwuds ovre rictis 337 Om. tpeis 
531 t AT,@ E] tiv 598 om. yap 673 €AGerw] eAGE 705 Ky- 
pirodduw] knpirodyjpw 716 véos] veo. 736 ti] ris 874 yrAawva | 
yAox® gti itw] irra 994 av ere doxd (add y T, ye E)] d0«a y 
ay &re 1080 zro\euodaxaixdy |] todeuotauaxaikdv, woAenopaxatixor, etc. 
I119 vs. om. 1158 after1160 1208 oyepds 8] woyepds  1220- 
1221 vs. om.; also a few peculiar accents, etc. Corresponding to éya 
inserted by AE before X¢yw in 356 I shows an erasure; in 357 AE 
have euavrot, T2 éujv in place of a longer word. 


1 The readings of TE?, as representing a single distinct tradition, will be dis- 
cussed later (p. 185); in the present section it will be understood that the corrected 
reading is identical with that of the other Mss. or in case of a complex tradition 
the same as the first of the readings following the bracket. 

2 In E vs. 403-407 appear in the margin, while 408-409 replace a single line of 
text; the omission was evidently due to homoeoteleuton (402 = 408>). The verses 
were almost certainly supplied from the original Ms. 

8 It will be seen later that this can be nothing more than a coincidence. 
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(3) 165 ov« droBadetre ATE] 0d xataBareire 214 dailw] daidAdtg 
6300m. 8 681 om. dAda 682 dodpddws] dopdreds 1229 xeds 
A, xeas TE] éyxéas. In addition E has been corrected in the following 
places where the reading of AI is now unique: 79 iets AT] jets E? 
12060]|8,y 522 xawérpayf!] kdwémpar’, karérpal’, etc. 591 ovd | 
ei 0 = 831 tavrn] tavri. 

(4) 30 orépdomar ATE] wépdopar 166 eoxopdirpevors] éoxopodicpévors 
260 tov] tis 318 exw] exwy 3.40 OM. Tdde 357 OM. ye 363, Exar] 
€xeu 541 exrdevoas tis | oxade] tis exmAevoas oxide | 602 dpaypas 
Tpeis] Tpets dpaxpas 667 azupivwey] zpwiver, tewiwv 688 om. Kat 
TApaTTWV 714 Tas ypadas xwpis elvar] ywpls elvar Tas ypapas 719 THS 
(om. E) éujjs oide] olde rips eujs 739 tépev ghaca| gdacw depew 
859 om. éxdorov 891 exw] éys 896 tavtn] tavryv 808 iwye] 
idya 941 OM. yxpupevos 959 om. AY. 6 te 1129 6p] evopa. 
In all these examples there is no doubt regarding the original reading of 
T'and E. In addition there are to be seen corrections in both these mss. 
in some two score places where A shows an error. Generally the orig- 
inal reading of one of the two can easily be seen to have been identical 
with that of A; often, however, we can only infer such original agree- 
ment from the length of the erasure. A list of the more important 
examples of this sort may be of interest, even while making no pretence 
to add much to the force of the argument :” 16 é6We(E)] dre 23 dpiay 
A, epiav T'] awpiav 87 rovs (L)] Bots 89 om. nv (T) 105 iad 
(T)] ad 116 evOevdev] eve 244 dapfiucla (1) ] arapsipcba 
330 Tw] Tw, TO Gapoiverat (E)] Opacvveras 460 om. icf (T) 
554 yepavuv] viyAdpwv 567 yopyoAddus]| yopyoddda om. 588°— 
589° (<iré... ear)? 592 «vrodos (I')] evordAos 618 dy7 otk] 
éqr 715 6 yepwv | yépwv 722 axavw (I')] Aapaxyw 758 adAou 
(LT)]d\Xo —-788 adyjs (T)] As 820 exetvys] exetv’’ 835 EfdAL] ep’ 


1 Borrowed by B?; see p. 188. 

2 The reading before the bracket is that found in A; wherever the original 
entry of either T or E is certain I add the appropriate symbol. 

8 588° and 589 are by I, the former in an erasure (589” deleted ?), the latter 
wrongly inserted between 586 and 588, in the first column, but afterwards cor- 
rectly located by means of numerals, In E, on the other hand, it seems to have 
been 583° which was erased, as 589° stands in an erasure, while 588 entire has 
been added over 587, the first verse of the page; the correct order, however, is 
indicated. 
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éri, ébart R 884 ravde (L)] rade Kat xapapirra]| Kiyriydpirta, 
KyTxapitTa, etc. 1052 otparevyrar | CTparevorr , otpatevnT T2 GAN 
a] GAAG = £223 Tatwvetauoe (E)] ratwviaor. 

It may be added that the verse-division is often unique in ATE, 
particularly in the lyrical passages. This has been corrected in both T 
and E, on the same model throughout,’ by means of the symbols : (I?) 
and * (E).? 

In view of this showing it is clear that A, Fr, and E represent essen- 
tially but one tradition, and that a decidedly corrupt tradition. The only 
good readings in fact peculiar to this family are these: 138 xKaréveupe 
ATE] xarévipe 803, Kot Kot Kot*®] Kot Kot also 674 ayporKdrepov 
AE(T'?)] dypoxdtovoy (I?) 913 jpa* AL(E?)] jpw, now, jpw CE 
754 éyov ATE (borrowed by B?)] éya, ya, om. 

Within this family it is difficult to trace any more intimate relation- 
ships. We have already seen (p. 161 f.) that the errors peculiar to A and 
to ['Vbr are such as to preclude the derivation of I or E fromn A, or of 
E from I’. It appears improbable also that any two were derived through 
an archetype subsequent to the common archetype of all three. The 
evidence on this point seems at first sight somewhat conflicting. On 
the one hand there are some fourteen errors confined to AT, the more 
serious. of which are 39 zpw AV] wAjv E 638 exabioey] exdOnobe 
781 airécta] aitd ote 931 depw] dépwv 1124 yopydva tov] yop- 
yovwrov ; peculiar to TE there are twelve, including 46 om. dudi- 
Geos, KH. = 266 ere] ere = 550 Kopoutwr]| Kpoppiwy 779 drown] 
drow = 800 Kol Kot Koi] Kot Ku! = «1057 OM. Ti cor 1069 eomaxiis] 
dveoraxws ; while AE, finally, have four or five errors to themselves, 
important only 409 éykvkAjocopar®] éexxuxAjoopnat. The only possible 
conclusion, it seems to me, is that the common archetype of A-I-E 
afforded some excuse for such of these errors as are not the result of 
pure coincidence. This archetype will be designated hereafter as a.° 





1 Cf. p, 185. 

2 The scribe of Vbi failed utterly to appreciate the force of the two dots. In 
Mo the change called for by E? is regularly made. 

8 Probably an emendation on the analogy of 801, 802; the superfluous xa is 
retained after ov. 

4 Preserved now only in A; Vbr and Mog have #pa, the corrected reading of f 
and E. 

5 In 408 A alone reads éyruxaAteoer cl. 

6 Whether. a@ was the immediate ancestor of any one of the three Mss. must 
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Vp3-C 

The next group to be considered is that formed by Vp3 and C. The 
relationship between these manuscripts is very intimate, there being 
approximately 150 errors peculiar to the two, exclusive of mere differ- 
ences of accent, etc. Among the more important may be recorded: 
19 «at Vp3C] as 68 Kactpiwv| Kavorpiov 105 oipor Kal] oipor, 
olmot wot 122 Tout | ror 148 BodOjoew] BonOycev 167 mpéo- 
Beas] mpurdves 175 dudiwy beds] dppiOeos 219 Tod pev] Tovpov 
225 éoretcavto| éo7eicato 274 dpav] apavra 281 Bade (second, 
third, and fourth)] Padre 316 wai] ci 412 om. 7a 449 space 
and vey (vév C)] Aatvwr 506 #] ot 560 roceddv] rocedo Kai 
646 om. rodApys... jeer 648 om. airots... Kpatotow 649 Sd70- 
Tépovs | zorépous 650 wore] roAd 655 more deion?] adpnocl, ady- 
oer, adyoere 662 kal] Kov, Kav 695 dropagdpevoy] dropopEduevov 
696 space] 3) 698 ¢BddrAoper] br Fev 702 avrepopapiias] avrepet 
wapyias 732 mort trav] ror(r)av 736 space] xairds dau 738 ¥ 
enor] yap poe 775 vel ve tiva] tivos, Twos 781 yé pou] ye 
804 om. ds 872 Koddupdye Vp3, KoddAudéye C] KoA\Kopaye, etc. 
952 évédyoay] évédnoa 968 7] iy 988 om. kat 1055 éyxeupue | 
€yxéaye 1122 Ktrac] KAA Barras, kvAMBayTar, etc. 1127 TAaKodvTOs | 
mhaxovs 1145 pev yop] ey 1189 om. de Noteworthy as an indi- 
cation of the blind fidelity with which each repeats its archetype is the 
manner in which 325* and 325” are attached to 324 and 326 respec- 
tively, while eis (eis C) oriyos is added to 323. Compare their agree- 
ment in the following trivial errors chosen from vs. 701-800: 702 zpos 
71iI toforas 729 ayop av 740 dmdas 748 de 751 acl 754 ep 
mopevopav 765, 771 adda; wrong division of verses: 751-752 after 
motto §=©°753-754 afterviv 757-758 after tpayyarwy 760-761 after 
tues and after cxdpoda 734-735 written as one verse. 

There are a few places in this play where syllables have been added 
or deleted in an archetype of Vp3C apparently from considerations of 


remain undetermined. A, as we have seen, has only about forty errors to itself; 
IT and E differed even less from the archetype. JHlardly more than one copy at the 
most, therefore, could have intervened between a and any one of the three. In any 
case, a MS. written in single column (cf. the omission of 323 and 957 in I, and of 
1023-1027 originally in E), with numerous ligatures and words frequently crowded 
in above the line, could easily have been the immediate source of A, I, and E. 
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metre. These are: 134 Oéwp’ Vp3C] Géwpos, om. 158 daroreOpaxe ris] 
dmotépaxeyv 462 rodi| rout’ 720 cize]OmM., 7Gac1, Tots 1215 Tpoo- 
Ad Bebe pw] rpocAdBeoO(e) and perhaps 733 dxovere] adxoverov. Of 
these the corrections seen in 134 and 1215 occur also in HVp2; in > 
158, 462, and 720 those mss. have been otherwise corrected.* 

Good readings found only in Vp3C are: 733 dxovere Vp3C] axoverov 
899 evade exeio’] evOevde Keto’, evredbev exeio’; cf. 741 civev] juer, 
nuev. But nobody, I fancy, will feel any confidence that these represent 
an unbroken tradition from a good old archetype. 

Intimate as is the connection between these two mss., neither appears 
to be a copy of the other. Quite apart from chronological considera- 
tions, if we accept the dates usually assigned, we could never recognize 
in C the archetype of Vp3, because of the large number of absurd 
errors found in C alone.” As samples I may cite: 33 adv C] today 
Vp3. 43, «Toabev] rpdcbev 76 katddeywv| KatayeAwy 171 BAd- 
Byxé] BEBAnxE 405 m] wor | 424 10 T0dTO] TA TOD §©=—70Q_- Gxaupar | 
dxyauav 852 cyaddv]| pacyaddy 1048 rors] tis. On the other hand, 
C improves on Vp3 in less than ten places, if we neglect accentual vari- 


ants, the most important being 53 @vdpes C] dvypes Vp3. 200 axap- 
8 


2 


véoc|] *>yavéas 503 Kax@s|] Kaxak®s 750 ayopacovtes| a&yovdcovtes. 





1 One might think of adding here 608 #3y C]om.,del and 1049 xpéa Vp3C] 
7& Kpéa. The first of these, however, is particularly doubtful, inasmuch as Vp3 
omits all but the first word or two of several verses at this point, and it is possible 
that C has been corrected from another tradition (cf. note 3, below); H, Vp2, B and 
A ali read #5. In 1049 xpéa may well go back to a good tradition, as it is the 
reading of R as well as HVp2. 

2 More than 75, disregarding accentual differences, etc. 

3 There remains one passage where C’s fuller reading would be decisive if we 
could feel at all confident that it had stood there from the first, I refer to vs. 605- 
609, which are written in full in C, while in Vp3 only the first few letters of each 
verse appear. It seems pretty certain, however, that the additions in C, although 
they were all made by the original hand, were nevertheless entered later from a 


second ms. In the first place, the abbreviation of the speaker in 607 and 609 is 
TIA c ‘ 
not, as invariably elsewhere in C and Vp3, AIKAI ‘but AI and appears more- 


over in black ink, not in red; again, év in 606 is written out, contrary to the scribe’s 
usual practice, instead of as a ligature (Vp3 breaks off with é). At the same time 
this assumption raises the question why there is no evidence elsewhere of any 
use of a second manuscript, particularly in the case of 646 and 648, similarly 
deficient, and of 736, to which special prominence had been given by the direction 
Aelme: (hret, entered in the margin of Vp3C. 
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These changes are simple enough, to be sure ; yet I seriously doubt the 
capacity of the scribe of C to make even such emendations. A stronger 
argument against recognizing in C a copy of Vp3 is to be found in the 
fact that the unusually clear and distinct writing of the latter? offers no 
adequate justification for the frequent errors of C due manifestly to con- 
fusion of such letters as p and yv (the most frequent), a and «, A and 38, 
« and x, « and uw, as seen, eg.,in 37 mapacKevacpevos C] mupeckev- 
acpevos Vp3. 127 Ova] Opa 138 Karepupe] katrepe 798 Torida] 
motida 909 Kaos] pakos 1120 TovAurrov] TovAvTpoy 1129 dedias] 
dedias = T150 Waxddos] Waxados. 

The common archetype, which would appear to have been a compara- 
tively late manuscript, may be designated as «. 


Vp2-H 

Our second Palatine manuscript is not a whit behind the first in find- 
ing its double, as will be apparent from the following list of traits common 
to this manuscript and the Havniensis: (1) Verses omitted in Vp2H.— 
187 (but added by Vp2?), 374, 394, 407, 491, 493, 533°-534° (mir... 
Oadarry). (2) Verses transposed. —803 after 805. (3) Glosses or frag- 
ments of scholia entered as text. — After vs. 157, 166, 218, 219,” 221, 
284, 300, 351, 526, 600, 615, 976,*® 992, 1028, 1032, 1226; also in 
423 yepwv before zétAwy = 55,48 dpriwy (atiwy Vp2) displacing ouriwy 
551 tpixdwxyOvur (sc. rpix(Suv ixOvwv) in place of tpyyidwv 668 orw- 
Oinp after péparos.* (4) Lndications of speaker entered as text.— 
4764 peyapeds (followed by ME) 800, 815 we 818 od H, ov: Vp2 
(preceded by SY) yeCS H, welw Vp2 896 & = (5) Other cor- 
ruptions (a few examples).—36 dryvwv] driv 52 mpos tovs] mpds 
195 om. te 206 om. Tov 244, 253 Kad vodv] Kavoty 300 om. 


1 That Vp3 and Vp2 were both written by the same scribe seems to me certain; 
his name is given in Vp3 at the end of the Acharnenses as vixdAaos 6 vrapudpos. 

2 The corruption at this point is in itself a whole commentary on the intelligence 
of the scribe responsible for the archetype. Following dmemAltaro, the final word 
of 218, we read mAlé rhdnua’ 6ft (6uos H)+ ede, while dyrinvqusoy of 219 has been 
replaced by dvrimAlocoyvto médecat. 

8 This gloss occupies a whole line between 976 and 977 in both Mss.; those foi- 
lowing 157, 166, 526, 600, are similarly written in H. 

4 Possibly also 997 dpxov, in place of «Adbov, although this may well be due 
to deliberate change in the interest of the metre. 
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ére 346 ceiberrds] cevords 428 BedXodopdvryns} BeddAepopovrns 
‘Sos orw yop] Kovre, Kal otmm 523 mevror] pev dy 636 yap de] 8 
641 duly airvos|] atrios tytv 665 Bdcdvpa] preyvpa mip] mupos 
698 Sra? (Sryy? Vp2) et] br juev 829 Om. tals 06. AGPow’ av] - 
AGBoyw pev7ay 966 pot ye] yé poe 971 ws] «des & (second) 
1028 ds] wep, wamep, etc. 1146 puyavre] pryov Kat 1177 epryous 
imnpa] ey oiovmnpa. A considerable list of interpolations and other 
changes made in the interest of the metre will for convenience be dis- 
cussed a little later (p. 182). In all there are 225 significant errors 
found only in Vp2 and H. (6) Good readings. —965 tpéeis xatackiovs 
Adous] rpist Karacktors Adgots, Tpeis kuTackios Adpors «1212 iw iw] id 
and perhaps 997 dépxov] KAddov. 

In general there is the closest agreement, even in minute errors of 
accentuation, breathings, and the like; yet the scribe of H has fre- 
quently tried his hand at emendation, with rather unfortunate results. 
Witness these instances: 53 éf 0d H] éfdd Vp2 180 oturrixoi| 
otimtot 367 Towvroaiv| ruvovrogt 471 ayov] ayav 608 & wy ye 
rou] dunyérov 741 vids (so R)] tds 759 ot] rot 762. ovx] dx’ 
790 Gporarpia (so MgEz2)] éuapatpia 997 7 pepidos] apepidos 
1092 iarpia] irpia 1093 dpuoviov] dppodiov 1176 dpOdva] d6dva 
and so presumably 398 wey ody] wey. 

These and many other changes of like nature make it certain that H 
is not an ancestor of Vp2. Further proof, if required, could be found 
in the omission in H of vs. 51 (except the first two words), 516, 583°— 
584° (wapdbes . . . xetrav), 671, 1107, all to be read in Vp2; and in the 
total absence of scholia from H, while Vpz2 has scattering notes on the 
first two hundred verses. ‘The evidence against the derivation of H from 
Vpz is not perhaps so conclusive ; yet in view of the examples we have 
just seen of the conjectural skill of the scribe of H, it is certainly diffi- 
cult to believe that his cleverness restored the correct reading in such 
instances as 210 érév H] trav Vp2 435 Zed] om. 1008 THs 
eiBovdias] tH oto’ EBovAias «1139 Se] om. Furthermore the error of 
H in vs. 395, whereby the two speakers KH®IXSO®ON and AI. become 
respectively ¢iiocodHy, as part of the text, and KH, finds no excuse in 
the appearance of the verse in Vp2. We must conclude, then, that H 
and Vp2 are independent copies of a very corrupt and carelessly-written 
Ms. no longer extant. This archetype we may designate as /. 
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B-A 


Another pair, and we have finished the genuine manuscripts of our 
list.* First I give the more important errors common to B and A 
alone: 20 7dei BA] airni, airni 46 | od«] of | 68 ézevyducia] 
erpuxoue(o)Oa 87 Bods kat] Bots 106 tavas| idovas 129 om. 
pow 222 exddyn] éexpuyov 250 om. rvynpds TA 307 OM. Aéyors 
420 GXN’ oik] odk 424 0d] 7, 427 mrwxds] xwAds 4581 by Tov] 
Tov = 632 kal] voi 650 yevyoer$a| yeyevnoOa. 678, 679 trans- 
posed 713 trépou]| trvov 722 &| are 4757 vi B, 7 Al oa, oa 
794 daipove] dapdvov 861 om.tv 872 yatpe repeated 899 io] 
idv goo wr | éor 933 Tepipparyes | Tupoppayes, etc. 947 Oepio- 
dew] Oepiddev 957 ayavto] dywy 7 997 OM. 7d 1012 rrypEe- 
vas] érTwuevas ro18 om. @ 1065 twodel] tovrwt 1069 ye] tis 
1088 deurvetvy yap] demvety 1167 peOvovros] pebiwv. This list could 
be trebled by including the less significant errors. For the metrical 
changes peculiar to BA, as well as those shared with HVpz2, see below 
(p. 181 ff.). 

A few correct readings are preserved here only: 447 éuziumdapae 
BA] éurirAapat 454 ce] ye 613 <idev] oidev 623 ye] ye Kat 
626 ddyourw] Adyourt += 642 ~TOACoW] TOAcCoL 657 troreivwy] trori- 
vov 1196 «| ay «i, av, yop ef and perhaps 743 Aw] Apwod. It 
will be observed that these are practically all readings which might easily 
be due to emendation on the part of a scribe; hence they do not 
necessarily argue a superior tradition. 

What now is the exact relationship subsisting between B and A? 
The errors peculiar to A are not numerous, — less than twenty-five all 
told, —but a few of them are rather serious. Important are these: 
tol dete A] Aeyae B 255 oot | dots o 421° gotkos] otvixos 
425 Todd] ToAY roAD 4.46 eddarmovins] eddayuovoins 606 xavtayé\a.| 
Kav katayéha 801 Kol Kot] KO’ KOL KOU 1063 rovédXeurreor | TOU- 
éaeutTpov 1080 oAcuouayaiixoy | roAcuodapaxatixov 1174 eoru | 
éoré 1219 akitodu@] oKxorodui@. That the scribe of B should have 
corrected several of these errors of A without the aid of a second manu- 
script is quite possible ; but that the correct readings of B in 425, 606, 
and 1080, — each of which is the original entry, —are to be attributed to 


1 Rmt, as will be shown later (p. 19;f.), has not the value of a MS, 
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the cleverness of the same scribe who retained so many of the absurd 
readings of A, seems highly improbable.’ Furthermore, there is in B, as 
will be seen presently, a noteworthy confusion in the order of the verses 
following 1096, for which A offers absolutely no explanation. For these 
reasons, then, we cannot recognize in Ba copy of 4. Are both, then, 
descended from a common archetype, now lost? If so, we must recog- 
nize in B a marvellously faithful transcript of that archetype. For B, as 
left by the original scribe, shows only one trivial error not to be found 
in A as well (813 ztporuddides B] tporadidos A), and presumably there- 
fore very few not present also in a common archetype of the two. More 
decisive evidence against the theory that B and A are independent 
copies of the same archetype is to be found in the confused order 
of the verses following 1096 as at first written in B. In 1097 tov 
yvAuov stands in an erasure, while at the top of the next page the order 
is 1107, 1119, 1098-1106, 1108-1119, etc. ; later the same scribe ex- 
punged 1107 and 1119, and inserted the former in its proper place. 
It happens now that one of our mss. shows us just the process by which 
this confusion came about: in I’ vs. 1097, 1107, and 1119 have all been 
added in the upper margin by the corrector, each being assigned to its 
place in the text by a signum.? The scribe of B, then, with a ms. of this 
description before him, wrote 1098 immediately after 1096, but noticing 
the reference to the margin, changed 7iv kiorny to tov yidov (thus 
converting 1098 into 1097) and added the other two verses from the 
margin, failing to observe the szgva locating them elsewhere. Not until 
he reached 1118, and had his attention again directed to the margin, 
would he appear to have noted his error; thereupon he deleted the 
misplaced verses and restored 1107 to its proper place. This passage, 
moreover, is not the only one which suggests the omission of verses from 
the text of B’s archetype, and their subsequent entry in the margin: 
VS. 957, 1135, 1137-1138, 1142, and 1158 are all later additions in B, 
although entered by the original hand. In a few instances single words 
were likewise omitted in the original writing; thus: 405 iadxovcov 


1 The same reasoning will apply also to the alternative form offered by B in 


euv 
146: aelp B (both entries by first hand)] daoly A. 
2 In spite of these indications of the proper position of the omitted verses, 
Victorius, who secured most of his variants from T, made the same error at first as 
the scribe of B (see Zransactions of Amer. Phil. Associatici, XX XVII, 1906, p. 205 f.). 
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595 octts 973 ot €ye. If now A, elsewhere the more carelessly 
written of the two manuscripts, shows no confusion at any one of these 
points, as it does not, what must be our conclusion? Clearly that A 
and B were not copied from the same manuscript. And to assume an 
intervening manuscript between either B or A and a common archetype 
would be quite unwarranted in view of the very small number of the 
divergencies, as we have seen, between B and A. The conclusion is 
thus forced upon us that the archetype of A was none other than B 
itself. This, to be sure, was the only natural inference the moment 
all the serious errors of B were found to recur in A!; but the authority 
of the palaeographers and editors who refer B to the sixteenth and A 
to the fifteenth century,’ naturally constrained us to proceed with all 
due caution. 

If I may be permitted to adduce other evidence at this point, it will 
appear that the conclusion just reached receives confirmation from the 
evidence to be found in the Aves and other plays, as well as from certain 
more general considerations. In the 4ves there are approximately one 
hundred errors peculiar to B and A apart from the numerous metrical 
emendations ; examples need not be given here. In sixty other instances 
A gives a reading inferior to that of B; a few important examples fol- 
low: 232 om. re A] re B 320 ddixrar] ddiyfar 405 tia] rive 
588 dpviGas] oivavOas mapovres| mapvores 600 6&€ Ta Tordde] dé 
TOL TUE 899 papas] wcKapas 955 Tov oe] rovdl Tov 976 ert] 
wert. 993 om.] od 1116 yArdavidu] xAavida = 1122 OM. wrod ONCE 
1244 KAvodov] Avddv 1347 wade] padvcta ~—-:1 539 evovdiav| ebBovdAtav 
1647 au] eu (?) 1682 Kal Tats] Tats 1750 Bupvxées | Bapvayécs. 
Verse 115 was omitted in A from its proper position, but added at the 
foot of the page (after vs. 125); in B there is no confusion at this 
point. On the other hand, A improves on the reading of B in but 
two or three places, where the correction was perfectly obvious: 





1 It is not to be expected, of course, that the appearance of the words in B should 
explain all the errors of A, several of which consist simply in the careless omission 
of letters. Yet there are a few instances in which B does afford some excuse for 
the mistake of A: 311 Aéyeis’ B] Aéyer A (Aéyew correct) 1032 rovmitTdAou (cor- 
rected from rod mitrdAov)] Tov omirtddov 1063 tTovtadermrpoy] rovtdrcimreoy 
1174 éore] éord. 

2 The only exception, so far as I am aware, was von Velsen, who assigned A 
“saeculo XV vel XVI” (Z7., p. Vil). 
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1099 wapOévia A] repbéva B 1702 «dro? (hardly xdzt)} «dwt and 
possibly 1426 td] iat (changed from i7d).1 It appears, then, that 
the same relationship holds for the Aves as for the Acharnenses. An 
examination of Blaydes’ coilations for the Vespae points in the same 
direction ; and a similar result would probably have been reached by 
Kiihne for the Zyscstrata,? bad he not halted out of respect for the 
traditional chronology. This at least is certain, that throughout the 
four plays mentioned B and A betray the most intimate relationship ; 
together they represent a tradition characterized chiefly by frequent 
interpolations made in the interest of the metre. In the case of the 
other play found in both, —the Agwztes, — this parallelism breaks down. 
A is here, as in the /Vudes, closely related to ©, according to Schnee,? 
while B, as may be seen from Blaydes’ critical apparatus, represents 
the same metrical revision in all the seven plays contained. B contains 
no hypotheses to any of the plays; A has one or more each prefixed 
to the Aguztes, Nubes, and Ranae. Particularly significant, in view of 
these facts, is the order of the plays in the two mss. : 


Be Ld, Ath. At, Vesp, Lys, Littl, Pax. 
A: Pl, Nub., £g., Ran., Ach. Av., Vesp., Lys. 


What more natural explanation of the unequal character of A than that 
a manuscript closely akin to @* (but not © itself, according to Schnee 5) 
was used as the source of the ubes, Eguites, and Ranae, if not also 
’ of the P/utus, after which four more plays were copied from B? If my 
argument is sound, A has no independent value for the last four plays 
contained ; it will therefore be ignored in what follows. 

In the preceding discussion it is of course the tradition of B as writ- 
ten and corrected by the original scribe which has been considered. 
None of the frequent variants and none of the assignments of verses to 





1 Cf. 1017 &y ei A (corrected)] ap ei BA; it is not easy to decide whether the few 
corrections in A are by the original hand or otherwise. 

2 K. Kithne, De codicibus gui Aristophanis Ecclesiazusas et Lysistratam exhibent 
(1886), p. 34. Blaydes’ collations were taken as the basis of his investigation. 

8 R. Schnee, De Aristophanis codicibus capita duo (1876), pp. 6 f., 29 ff. 

* The order 72., Vub., £y., Ran. is found only in @ and its copy, Laur. 91, 7 
(cf. Zuretti, of. cit., p. 13 f ), in Riccard. 36 (K. II. 22) and Barberin. I, 46. See 
J. W. White in Classical Philology, 1, 1906, p. 9 ff. 

5 Op. cit,, p. 38 £. 
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speakers added by a second hand, from a manuscript of different tra- 
dition (see p. 188), are known to A. This copy was made, therefore, 
before the final revision of B. 

a-ch-B 

The more immediate connections of the various Mss. are now appar- 
ent ; it remains to follow back the several lines of descent to their com- 
mon origin. To take up first the three families last considered, I observe 
that % betrays rather intimate relationship with c, while B and ¢ show no 
direct connection with each other. 

The instances of agreement in error between / and ¢ alone are these: 
113 droréure ch] aroréupe 118 ws 6, dsh] 6s 134 Oéwp’] Oéwpos, 
om. 762 0x 6, 6« A] dcx’, dKx 789 adrh ¢, airy hk] airis 876 épal 
apa 916 om.y 940 erobein] remoboin 996 cvkiwy | cuxidwy, 


CUKLOLWY 1000 Tas | TOUS 1031 Kopiowper | KOpLo wat Il 37 E.av- 


tov | euav7d (vs. om. in ATE) 1182 KxoutadaxvOov! KkourodakvGou 
1201 kavaruavoadwrov | Karipavdadwrov ;+ also several errors of ¢, 


involved in the metrical readings of % (see p. 182 f.). In yp’ exepere 
(1224) we probably have a correct reading due to c#. It is interest- 
ing to observe also that the assignments of verses in these two families 
are essentially the same.” 

Between B and ¢ there is exclusive agreement in only these trivial 
errors: 1 om. 67 (but soTMo at first) 444 oxipadrdrAicw] oxipadriow 
729 GOyvais] adbavars; compare also 662 kal c, Kav B] Kod. 

It is between B and % that there seems at first to be the closest con- 
nection ; more than seventy-five readings are found in these two families 
alone. Most of these are metrical changes, to be discussed a little 
later (p.181f.). But there are also others, of which the more important 
follow: 233 é7i AB] én 358 rovriénvoy (tov mignvov h) ] emténvov 
385 orpépes texvale] orpéeper (orpépew Cc) Texvales 621 Karapéw | 





1 Of no significance are two or three errors like the omission of uy in 619, 
whereby the reading of 4 becomes unmetrical. 

2 Notwithstanding the frequent omission either in c or in 4 of the indications of 
speaker, there are at least a score of instances of faulty assignment seen in these 
alone. In vs. 395-402, ¢g., KH®IZOGOQN is found only in ch; in several passages 
the assignment between two speakers is reversed: 105-108 KH. and AI. interchanged 
(the only occurrence of TIP. in any manuscript is in vs. 108, where RB give it), 
781 ME. and AI., 1100-1102 AA, and AI. There are also various scattering changes, 
such as 156? KH. ch] @E. 801 ME.] AI. 802 ME.] AI. 
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rapaéw 627 Tors dvaratorous] rots dvaratcros 738 paxava] pnxava 
766 maxeiar kal Kadal]| waxela Kal Kadd 770 OGobar| Oaobe 816 <ppi 
"umodate (épuy eurrodate LZ) | ep ewrrodate. 

There are also several readings peculiar to ¢c, 4, and B: 153 yevos 
chB] vos 392 eodekerar] ciadéferan © 55.20 cidev | Wdovev §=— 672 prdrrou- 
ow] pdrtoow ~— 745 Kyrecrev (SO T2?)] xyes’, Kamer, etc. 788 rtpé- 
pe] trpdde g1t O7Babev] OciBabev 976 ra] ral, 7H* and a few 
involved in the metrical changes of 7B. 

It appears, then, that there is no connection between B and ¢ except 
through some ancestor of 2, with which B has otherwise so much in com- 
mon. Now B cannot be directly descended from a ms. of the 4-type, 
because of its avoidance of the errors just seen to be peculiar to ch; 
and that # goes back to a s. of the B-type is equally out of the question. 
Our only conclusion can be that an archetype of B was extensively cor- 
rected from an ancestor of 4. ‘This archetype of B, as originally written, 
will be styled 4',? while 4’ will be used to denote the prototype of 4, and 
c’ the common archetype of ¢ and 4. 

For the determination of the connection between a@ and the families 
just considered the evidence is rather unsatisfactory. The instances of 
exclusive agreement in error between @ and one or two of these tradi- 
tions are as follows: (1) Errors peculiar to ac.—66 ¢épovta ac] $e 
povTas 418 om. & 428 add xwdAds at end 486 xara] xara 
555 tovde tov] rov d€ 767 vat wa] val, vy» 862 Ociabev] O74 Babev 
887 om. dé 980 710] Tov 986 zoAA@] ToAd 1073 teuBis (Ac 
and probably TE)] iévar oc’ = 1152 Kaxds 8] kaxds. Cf. 115 érévevocev 
(evéveucev A, exvevoev ¢) ac] erevevoav. (2) Errors peculiar to ah. 
None. (3) Errors peculiar to aB.— 865 xpocérrav aB] zpocértavl 





984 mpockadovpevors | zpo(o)kadoupévov 1049 Ta Kpéea] Kpéa 1083, 
1084 transposed 1099 Govjotiras(?) a, Ovpoiras B] Ouuitas 1160 ad- 
tod AaBelv] AaPetv avrod.2 (4) Lrrors peculiar to ach.—134 béw- 


1 The omission of ry (647) in chB must be a pure coincidence, as the verse is 
thereby rendered unmetrical. 

2 That at least one Ms, (4) intervened between B and &’ is indicated by the fact 
that only two of the many corrections made by the original scribe of B involve a 
metrical change. 

8 The original omission in B of vs. 1107, 1119, 1135, 1137-1138, 1142, wanting 
also in a, can hardly be of significance; for in view of the extensive corrections 
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pos (Géwp’ ch) added at end of verse ach] om. 932 Wodn] Wode 
113i Kedevw] KeAcvwv. (5-6) Lrrors peculiar to acB or ahB. — None. 
The most noteworthy feature of this showing is that c and %, while 
constituting one family, as we have just seen, nevertheless comport 
themselves differently toward a. The explanation, however, is not far 
to seek. As will presently be seen, 2 has undergone an extensive metri- 
cal revision; and it is to be observed that two-thirds of the readings 
peculiar to ac violate the metre, while the other four were such as to 
invite correction. There is no reason, then, for doubting that these 
readings of ac were all in ¢’. Were they wanting in 4’? This is a 
question which admits of no positive answer, inasmuch as the reading 
of B is the same in each instance as that of 2, and may well therefore 
have replaced the reading of 4/1 The errors peculiar to @B and to 
ach are neither numerous nor serious enough to establish a presumption 
either way. It must remain doubtful, therefore, whether @ is to be con- 
nected any more closely with ¢’ than with J’. 


Metrical Recension of hB 


Reference has already been made in the appropriate places to the 
considerable body of metrical corrections found in % or B, commonly in 
both. It has seemed best to treat them all together at this point after 
the essential traditions of the manuscripts reporting them should first 
have been determined. I arrange them in separate lists, according as 
they appear in both / and B, or in one of these families only: 

(1) Metrical corrections found in both h and B.—(a) Additions: 
18 ye 158 dv 222 dvtas 283 dv 295 ad 298 877% 325 ye® 
338 yop 392 av 502 walt 731 y 754 GAA yap 768 by 
‘ore (SHott B, Séort *) 772 vw 819 ¥ 945 Ye IOI7 ye 


1202 voy 1205 & 1207 & 1210 viv. (bd) Omissions: 62 as® 





introduced into 4’ from the 4-tradition, it is highly improbable that these verses 
should have been overlooked. The error was clearly due in every instance to 
homocoteleuton. 

1 Cf. 62 yap &s ac, yap AB] yw R,’yv T2E? 230 Gr’ (dre AB) eumay@ achB] 
dvreumay@ R(T??). 

2 With the exception of R, which read& o¢ joi, all the other MSs. omit pou. 

3 RA have vuvi, the others viv. 

4 R only has ye after viv. 

5 yap ds is read by ATEc, ’yd by RIE’. 
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> 


78 re 142 yy 218 dy (second) 292 viv 302 és 342 médw 
541 kat 682 6 767 pa. (¢) Transpositions: 61 ot wapa Baot- 
ews tpeoBes AB] ot tpéoPes ot Tapa Bacrréws 159 dpaxpas dv0 (dvw 
A, and B at first) ris] rus 8paxpas d¥0, tis d¥0 Spaxpdas R 178 cot 
pev Seip éyo (dedpo ’yo Vp2)] ey pév cor dedpo, ey péev detpo cor R 
340 Aapvakidiov mpodda’ ovdérore| AapKidtov (Aapvaxkidiov ¢) od Tpoddcw 
moté 462 rovrl pdvov] povov touti (Todi) 803 airds av] av abros 
1132 Sedpo wat] wat dedpo and perhaps 569 eit éori tis] et Té THs 
éorl. (@) Changes in single words: 98 ékzeuwe] éreuwe T2c, drérep- 
We(v) 275 Karayryaptio’ (Katayryapoic’ B)] Karayryapticar 291 fra} 
Greta «294 dxovoop (dxovcopat B)] dxovoopeyv 295 ¢] ce 301 Tots] 
Tolow 302 mor | wore 342 Bédos] Eidos 359 Ovipal’] Ovipale 
376 wndysakeiy] Wydpodaxety, Ujdw daxety 408 exxuxAnOyr | exxvxdr- 
One Re, éxxvxAnoe ti 442 Os] doris, doTeC =—516 Gr] Gre §=— 568 id’] 
pire 571 toxouo|éxouat 751 aici] del 769 Gd] ade 830 addr’] 
GANG 1170 meAcGov] omredefov; and probably also for metrical rea- 
sons 85 ddovs] érrovs (but yp. Kat dAovs T'Vb1 EMg) 134 0d¢€] 6d¢ 
230 dre eurayd | ar euTray@, avTeuTaya 271 éotw| éor 728 7H 
ayopa (s¢.77H “yopa) | tayopa 784 ti] vai ¢, od. (e) Various, accord- 
ing to tradition assumed as basis of metrical recension: 296 zpiv av 
dxovonté y'] mpiv y av axovonre, piv av y axovonte, tpiv y akovonT 
362 1d00s yap ravu pe] 060s yap mavu euéye ¢, Tavy yap euéye woGos 
405 dyror | mor ¢, mwror 448 xal (kal rod #)] om. ¢, ye 608 7dn 
(so C)] om., det R 720 Toto.] om., mao. R, lve € 3=—- 73.7 Dewv expi- 
ato] buds érpiaro ¢, bué Ka mplaro = 75.4 ya] Om. ¢, éyav, eyo. 

(2) Metrical changes in h only. — 791 Kav xvoavO7 (xpdav 64 H) y ev} 
KavaxvoavOn 808 yorpi’] youpla 832 modAd ye] ToAAa 867. av 
Vly QII totvey y'] toivwy 943 éotw] or QO cue] cue te 
997 dpxov"] kAddov = 101g Kakodaipwv ye] KaKkodatuwv 1023 7obev 
y'] moGev 1040 Kataxee | KaTayXeEl Cy KATAXEL ov 1050 Towov oats 
mep| ye (om. ¢) roy doris 1066 drape ye] adradhe, drtadérw 
IIOL ocampod dedpo mot] rat campod detpo ¢, detpo Tal carpod II02 oe 
dy ob mat] dy od rat ¢, od dy Tal 1153 dv x dA€ceev] 8 dr€cetev ¢, 
(©) efor€revev 1155 dwé\vo'] dwé\ucev, dwéAvcav 1156 dv y] ov 


1 R reads vi, the rest vad pa. 
2 Possibly nothing more than a gloss. 
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1179 maXévvopov éxexdxxicev] tadtvop(p)ov, and éxexdnxure C, eEexdxkure(v) 
I1Q7 YE Tats €uator (euatow Vp2) Tvxats] Tais guats TUxaLTW =—« L201 Kava- 
TyavOarwrov dv] KavarimavSadwrov ¢, KdruovSadwréy 1202 éxréruxd. 
ye*] éxrérwxa 1212 idim] id 1215, 1217 mpoorAdBecGé w (soc in 
1215)] mpooAdBecO(e) and probably 838, 848, 855 rH dyopa (sc. 7H 
"yopé)] téyopa, dyopa (855). 

(3) Metrical changes in B only.—162 y 5] 5 437 eredirep y'] 
ereronTrep 623 ye] ye wal 841 ye xabedetrat] kabedeirar 847 ce 
KatarAnoe| avarAjoe 946 yé cor] cor 954 tc dy trdxumre tov 
tvhav] tardxurre trav tiAav & (idv R) 1196 ci] ay el, av, yap et 
1230 viv y] viv and probably 20 #dct] airyt; also a few in- 
stances of the addition of »-movable (189, 626, 642).” 

(4) h and B corrected differently. — 824 oi8 é&yopavopo h, & dayopave- 
pot B] ayopavouor 869 Kal Ta dvOea h, tavOcia B] ravOeo T194- 
1195 ovv aiaxrov ay oiuwKrov ay yévourd mou h, obv aiaxrov oluwKrov yévour’ 
av wot B] aiaxrov otuwxrov av yévourd pot 

Of the readings peculiar to %, several, it will have been observed, 
clearly presuppose the error now seen elsewhere only inc: 1040 om. 
ov 1050 OM. ye 1102 6) av rat 1153 ddeoevey I17Q ékeKdk- 
Kuve, and perhaps 1215 zpoodaBeobé uw’, while some disturbed order 
such as that of ¢ is certainly responsible for the correction in r1or ; the 
changes in 1o1g and 1066 are based on errors (cavrov and deve) found 
in ¢ and one or two other mss. In view of the obvious connection, then, 
between / and ¢ we may assign here without hesitation 976 yé 4] om. 
¢, On. 

The metrical changes of B, on the contrary, afford no more definite 
clue to the nature of the underlying tradition than to show that it was 
not that of R.? But this we already knew.* 

Of the corrections found in both # and B half a dozen are based on 
the reading of ¢c alone: 340 Aapvakidiov 362 woos yap mavu euéye 


1 This in addition to the insertion of viv before mparos, shared with B. 

2 For the sake of completeness I add a few peculiar readings of B which might 
possibly be thought to belong here: 336 6’ fAuca (but preceded by dpa) B] rdv 
ffauca 458 om. wot (uh dAAd counted as three syllables?) 657 bmorelvwy] bro0- 
tivev 739 type] due, dues, Suds 922 bdpopdas. 

8 The elaborate change in 954 would have been utterly groundless had tay (R) 
stood in the archetype. 


4 See p. 159 f. 
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405 wor 448 om. ye 737 éxpiaro 754 om. éyov' perhaps also 
784 vat. A few others are based on readings shared by ¢ with one or 
another of the older mss.: 98 éreuwWe T2c¢ 408 exxvxAnOnre Re 
772 Ovparidav AE2c; elsewhere the reading underlying the metrical 
revision is common to ¢ and nearly all the older mss. 

The bearing of this evidence upon the question of the relationship 
sustained by % to ¢ has already been anticipated in large part (p. 179) ; 
on the other hand, the lack of any essential connection between B and ¢ 
is now further emphasized. It is probable, therefore, that to the list of 
readings borrowed by 4’ on other than metrical grounds (see p. 179 f.) 
we should add those in the succeeding list common to ¢, #, and B; for 
it is hardly to be supposed that in many, if any, of these verses the same 
error had been developed in 4’ as in c’. The few metrical changes 
peculiar to B can be explained most simply on the supposition that 
they were manufactured in imitation of those found in the ms. of the 
/-tradition. 

If I am right in believing that the sole ms. source of 4! was c¢’, it natu- 
rally follows that none of the metrical emendations peculiar to # or 2B can 
rest on anything more authoritative than the conjectural skill of some 
late metrician, except as the scholia (with which ¢’ presumably was pro- 
vided) may have offered suggestions. The readings of 4 and #B which 
have been looked upon with more or less favor by editors are the fol- 
lowing: (1) 997 opxov A] KA\ddov = 1212 iw iw] id; (2) 222 yépor- 
ras 6vtas AB] yépovtras 338 - GAAG yap] GAA ~—-3.76 Unpydaxety | Yn- 
podaxetv, Yjpwy daxetyv 768 84 ore xotpos] xotpos, xotpos H5e R. In vs. 
291-292 the reading orewdmevos cira dvvaca tpds eu aoBdérew (AB), 
in place of omecdpevos ereita Sivacar viv mpos eu daroBdérew of the 
other Mss., is manifestly due to the statement of the scholiast on vs. 300, 


@s Ov Gvw TO VOV TEpLTTEVEL, KTE. 
CoRRECTING HANDS 


The mss. which have been corrected extensively from a second tradi- 
tion are’ I’, E, and B®; in I we see yet a third tradition represented by 


1 Following this word c read ruvd0ev, R rnv@bev, the rest rnvdéev. 

2 Perhaps the lemma of the scholium. 

8 The few corrections entered in R by a second hand are insufficient to shed any 
light upon the nature of the tradition followed by the corrector. In Vp2 about a 
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a score of corrections in a late hand. I now proceed to examine the 
readings of these correcting hands, in order to determine as precisely 
as possible the nature of the traditions involved. 


T2_F2 


In virtually every place where both T and E have been corrected, it 
has been to the same reading’; so that we have here to deal with but 
a single tradition. A goodly number of these corrected readings appear 
nowhere else; such are: 105 oijoe por P2E?] olor 303 av axov- 
cat} dxovoopa. 376  Wypw daxetv] Wy podaxciv, Ynpydaxciv 582 pou] 
peou 664 Aakkoxatariywv | Aakat(T)arvywr, Karariywv 754 éu7ro- 
pevouny | éumropevdpay 762 éoBarkcire] éoBadyre 775 Tyevar| €tpe- 
vat 778 ovyas| cvyjs 782 Ktaoros| Kiabos 788 xpos] yxotpos 
796 om. av 830 xoupidia] xorpidr 889 oxéWacbe dé] oKxepacbe 
987 dudv] quay 1036 rotv Bodiow] Bowdiow 1106 savOixov] éavOov 
and probably 2 pev] de? 

The closest agreement between T2E2 and our extant ss. is with R 
and B. The significant examples follow: (1) 62 *yw T2E?, yo R]| yap 
as, yap 381 KamAvvey| KamérAvvey 485 eérynver’ aye| erynveca ye 
772 Ovpnridav T2E2, Ouyytiday R] Ovuariday, ete. gir devs] Leds 
1032 Tov mirradov (the original reading of B)] rots murrédov =: 23.2 ere 
Yopuer Ga. T2E2, exopoperba R] epope(o) Oa. (2) 795 Tavde T2E2B] 
Tavoe® 933 Te] 7 965 pci] tpels 988 tats xdpior] yaproe 
1066 dAadérw] dree, ddepé ye 1202 xda] xod.* With the other 
mss. there are no cases of agreement of any significance. 

These lists can each be paralleled from the frequent corrections 


dozen corrections have been entered on the first two hundred verses by a second 
hand, which also wrote the few scholia at the beginning of the play; they do not 
point clearly to any tradition otherwise known. 

1 The only exceptions I have discovered are 739 due T?, Sue(o) E?] Sue T, om. EB 
898 twya T?B%, iéya E?] idye 1052 orparevyt’ T2, orparevoir’ E?] orparevnra. 
In the case of the first the o in E is clearly a subsequent addition; it is not joined 
to ein a ligature. The second is trivial; and in the third I? has simply failed to 
make the change thorough-going. 

2 There are also several instances of peculiar verse-division. 

3 Followed by ra@v T2E?2RB] rap. 

4 The case of 798 xhy &vev T2E2B] k&vev hardly belongs here, inasmuch as the 
reading of B goes back presumably to 4/ (corrupted in 2 to kad &vev), not to 
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_made in T alone. Thus we have a number of unique readings: 98 Ba- 
otred [2] Bacireds 256 dpOptos| dpOpos 296 mpl av 7 axovonre | 
mplv y (av) dxovoynrte, mpiv av axovonté 7 379 om. wp . 592  eub= 
Anoas| arepddrAnoas 601 olos (sé. ofos) | otous 635, 636 transposed 
687 éréwr(?)| erav, imu 691 pe xpqv] pw expyy 814 Tov] 70 
832 pyv] perv, piv = 890. rodoupevny érer] erer roPovpéevyy gio eye] 
éud 1022, 1023 transposed.’ I? agrees (1) with R alone: 259 odév 
T2R] opaiv 314 om. ay 510 kavrois] Kairos 535 ucyapys | meya- 
pets 540 éxpiv] xpqv, “xpav 976 érrépwrai (R2)] ral, ra, etc. 
1130 é&dndAos] eddyAos?; (2) with B alone: 836 zpovBaive. T2B] zpo- 
Baive 862 tiueis] tues gio éoriv] éori 922 tdpopdas]| bdpop- 
poas 991 Evaydyn] Evvaydyou 995 éAdow T2, 2Adow B] eAdoae 
1097 found only in T2B*; (3) with c alone: 98 éreppe T2c] aréremype, 
exmempe 722 modev| mwAciv goo écb"] ear, er. 

Of the corrections entered in E alone I note: (1) 284 cvverpipere 
E2] ovvrpipere 522 Karémpat] Karérpax?, xarérpal, Kal wérpar 
759 map ue] mapa pé, Tap ape 796 éurerappévwr | eurerappévov 
930 otros] otrws 1144 epynobov] epyecJov 1158 Keevgv] Kemery ; 
(2) 202 dé E?R] avéw; (3) 134 om. E?RB] Géwp(os). 

To sum up our evidence bearing on the tradition of the lost Ms. 
(which may be termed ¢), we find three dozen readings not otherwise 
known, only four or five of which are good readings (296, 376, 522, 
601; and 775?). Of the fifteen readings shared with R alone five at 
least are errors (259, 314, 772, 1032, 1232, and perhaps 540); of the 
thirteen recurring only in B eight or nine are of no value (795, 836, 862, 
g10, 922, 988, 991, 995, and perhaps 933). ‘These errors shared with 
R or B are all very trivial taken singly, and it is doubtful whether even 
nine of them could justly be regarded as arguing any connection between 
¢ and B; while if e was more closely connected with R than with the 
common archetype of our other mss. it is certainly strange that no more 
of the good readings peculiar to R should have been found and appre- 
ciated by the correctors of T and E. On the other hand, the larger 


1 Pertinent here perhaps is also 34t rods AlOous viv wor xaud(e mparov etepdoare] 
T.V. mA. wT. XE. T, 7. ve me A. X. 7. & Yet this correction may not be by Fr. 

2 Perhaps also 230 dyreumay@| Gr’ éumaya. 

8 Possibly a few others such as 1150 Wexddos] paxddos 1158 tparé(ns] tparé(n. 
But these look much more like the corrections of T°, 
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part of the errors peculiar to ac or to ach (see p. 180 f.) have been cor- 
rected in at least one of the two mss.; the exceptions are the errors 
seen in vs. 418, 428, 767,—three out of a total of fifteen. Of the 
six errors peculiar to aB those of vs. 865, 984, 1049, and 1160 were not 
corrected ; but none of these were obvious errors, and might easily be 
overlooked. We conclude, then, that e and the archetype of ac!d! were 
independent representatives of one great family, distinct from the tradi- 
tion of R. 
T3 

This is the same late hand which has entered in the margins of many 
of the folia of the Acharnenses frequent catch-words referring to the 
adjacent scholia, and is the hand likewise to which is due the enumera- 
tion of the folia of each play, as ay a, ay 6, etc. It is not in all cases 
easy to distinguish between the corrections of this hand and those of 
the one just considered, particularly where only a letter or two or an 
accent has been changed. The changes which may be assigned unhesi- 


tatingly to T3 are these: 5 dyad T3] éyo & T Il dvetrey] dvetr 
18 Kovias ye] kovias T2, comas T 72 €radkw] érapéw 78 Katadpa- 
yew] Kkarapvyey te 79 Aevxacras| akacras II5 avdpes}] avopa 


158 damoréipwxe ay] arorébpwxev 342 PBédos (later crossed) ] Eidos 
419 dvorotpos | dia7oros 483 ypauun] yauun 796 és] om. V2, ay 
TP? 868 voarvres|] picartes T2, puodyres T 1014 brockdAcve | 
trookdAave 1080 roAcuoAapaxaixdy |] ToAeuodayxaikov 1156 émi- 
Sour] éridour. Very probably due to T3 are: 2 dé (so T)] wey I? 
1150 wWexddos] Waxddos 1155 dmedvoey | aréAvoav 1158 tparelns | 
tparé(n. Of these readings five are found elsewhere only in B : 5 (ay 
63), 79, 796, 1150, 11583 four or five occur only in B and Vpall: 
18, 78 (omission of re), 158 (addition of dv), 342, and perhaps 868 
(Vp3C have qvoadvres). The rest all occur in B and several others. 
It is evident, then, that these corrections have all been taken from B+ 
or an archetype of B; that B itself was the source will appear in the 
next section. 

Not one of these readings appears in Vb1, although in several instances 
they are entered in such a manner that to overlook them would have 
been impossible. 


1 A is excluded as a possible source by its error in vs. 1080, moAcuouaxaixdy. 
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B2 

We have already seen that the readings of [? are from a Ms. of the 
B-tradition, if not from B itself; I will now endeavor to show that bor-_ 
rowing took place in the opposite direction as well,—in other words, 
that I was the principal source of the entries of B?, whether variants or 
the abbreviations of speakers. ‘That this was the case is indicated not 
only by the readings themselves, but also externally by the apparent 
identity of the hands [3 and B?. 

If the evidence offered by the readings should seem somewhat meagre, 
we need only recall the close relationship holding between I’ and the 
other descendants of a, particularly Vb1, in order to realize that we 
could not reasonably expect a list of a few score plausible readings 
chosen from I to include any considerable number not shared with 
some other Ms. ‘There is, in fact, but one reading of B? to be found else- 
where only in I: 354 épov T2B2] dépwv, depeww R. Two more readings 
are shared with the copy of P: 689 rotr T2Vb1B?] «dr 898 iwya| 
iwya, iwye. In several instances a reading is found only in I'Vbr and 
either (1) A, or (2) EMgE2: (1) 69 ddourAavavtes TVb1AB?] ddourda- 
vorvtes 82 dpav] dpwv 522 Karerpax?!] Kdwérpar, Kawérpal’, Kai 
nérpat B; (2) 346 orpdduyyt T2Vb1E2MgE2B2] ozpodm 759 atzep 
or airep]| dep, Grep 1199 Kvdwyid (Kvdwvia B#)] xvdcve. Variants 
which B? could have obtained from any of the descendants of a, but net 
elsewhere, are: 143 aAn6s TVbtAEMgE2B?] aAnbjs 563 ovder] obde 
754 éywv] eyo, ya (B), om. The only readings of B? which are not to 
be found in © are these: 100 dicova B?] ariccova T, dricooua B 
234 Baddrjvade] raddAjvade TB 520 eldctev] iSorey Ty cider B 632 Kal 
vov (as alternative to vuvi)] vwi T, cat B 832 par(?)] wi T2, pv B 
914 dod.ixjuevos] adiKeiuevos T, aduxovuevos B 917 Opvadridas] OpvdA- 
dibas TB 927 dépn] dépw 976 dua dé (de erased?)] dua. Of 
these, Baddzjvade was to be found in the scholium of T, while OpvaAdiSas 
had just occurred in 916 in both T and B; the spellings dzicova and 
cideey are pretty certainly errors of the copyist. The rest are unique, 
unless we except dducnpevos (adixnuevos R, &ducnévos HVp2Vp3C), which 
was probably based on the form found in I’; whether the variants on 
632, 832, 927, and 976 were taken from a Ms. now lost, or were invented 


1 The evident intent of B?, who has written x6’ over -7’ of kal mémpar’. 


\ 
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by the corrector of B, cannot be determined with certainty, although the 
latter assumption would seem the more probable. 

In the matter of the assignments of verses the evidence is somewhat 
meagre, it must be admitted; yet I believe there are no differences 
between I and B? which cannot easily be explained on the assump- 
tion of a little originality on the part of the corrector. TI’, for instance, 
has none of the assignments for vs. 395-446; but with a very few 
exceptions these were easily to be supplied. And that either our cor- 
rector or some predecessor was guessing part of the time is sufficiently 
clear from his assignment of 395°, 396, 397°, 402°, and 434 to ALS 
(found in no other ms.), also of 1135-1139 to AT., AA,, AI, AA., AT. 
respectively (1135, 1137-1138 omitted in AFE).’ In a very few other 
instances B? supplies single assignments carelessly omitted in I, or 
omits those occurring in I; there is actual contradiction only twice: 
54 UPYTANIS (changed from K) B?] KH. 108 ‘ITIP. (so R)] KH. 
On the other hand, a few assignments of B? occur elsewhere only in T 
and vee Ph orin T sane E haat their copies: (1) 104 WEYAAD" B2, 


VEYAAP’ TVbr] WEY, WEYAAP, etc, om. 1048 TAINY (2) B? 


{IN, —P, il/NY) “+ Vbr] (@EPAIION H) IAPANYM®OS, om.; (2) 
1657 OE. [TVb1EMgEz2B?] om.,— A 208 HMIX.] om. 209 HMIX.] 
XO,0m. 956 AI.] om. 1209 AI.] AA..—RA. 

In view of the nature of the evidence just examined, I may be per- 
mitted to introduce by way of corroboration the evidence. afforded by 
the Aves. There I discover these readings of B? now found elsewhere 
only in T or in TU?: (1) Av. 645 Opibev B2, Opinbev® I] Opiabev B, 
Kpiobev, Opinbev 933 omArdda] oroddda*; (2) 681 adv TUBA] 
HOovv 853-854 ceva cepva] ceva 1065 avéavopevoy| advgavopneva 
1066 éepeLduevor (T2)] epeCopeva 1301 qv rou] drov. The text of TP 
accounts for all the variants of B? except the following: 121 evépiov B?] 


1 Similarly 1083 and 1084 are given by B* to AI. and AA. respectively because 
1084 precedes (in Tf the correct order has been restored and the assignments 
reversed) ; 137 and 138 are properly given to AI. and @E. (137 omitted in I, 138 


assigned to AI). 
2 In the Aves U (Cod. Vaticano-Urbinas 141) associates itself rather closely with 


lr, although by no means a copy of the latter. E and A follow distinct traditions. 


KH 
3 Later corrected thus: OplwOev. 
4 Cf. 303 véwros(?) B%, veoros I. 
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evepov I’ 593 xpvaa] xpnord 1412 tavvalmrepor] ravucirepe 1496 évos 
over ovyxadvppos (S¢. ovykexaAdvppevos)| cvykahupp.ds 1498 dpa] dpa 
1615 BaBakarped] vaBacarped. Of these variants those in 121 and 
1412 could have been taken from the scholia in I’, likewise that in 1496 
from the interlinear note over 1494, ending with ovyKxexaAvppévos ; dpa 
in 1498 is explained by the gloss of I, dvri rod’ rota dpa. Only ravv- 
oinrepor (1412) and ovyKexadvpmevos (1496) occur in the text of any of 
our MSs., the former in E and its copies, the latter in M8. The source 

of the other two readings, ypvoa and BaBaxarped must remain uncertain ; 

the latter occurs in Suidas, and we may compare Bafai carped of M8.1 

The assignment of verses in B? differs from that of I in twenty places 

in the 4ves. In nine of these the corrector of B has simply overlooked 

the entry of I, there being no intentional change; thrice an obvious 

omission of I‘ is supplied. In 646 and 647 OI AYO of I has been 

changed to TIEL., in 648 AN@PQ H EIIOW to TIEL., 656 ANOP to EY., 

in 1693 HOSEIAQON to IIEI.; the other differences are trivial. The 

following assignments are peculiar to T and B?: 158 TEI. 'B?] EY., om. 

274° EY.| TEL,om. 359° EY.) om. 359" TIELjom. 5x1 EY. 

H XO.] EIl., XO.,0m. 1170 ETEPOS ATT. ] ATT. 1329 KHP.]} 

TIEI., om. 1720 om.] XO.,HMIX. To which should be added 

two agreements between TB? and U?: 228 AHAQN TUB?] om. 

1325 om.] XO. Peculiar to I and B? are also the metrical directions, 

1058 dytwdy nrow otpopy and 1088 di Aro avtictpody.® 


SuIDAS 


It remains finally to determine the position of Suidas with respect to 
the fundamental traditions now recognized. I observe, then, in the first 
place, that the instances of agreement in error between Suidas and any 
one of the traditions represented by our Mss. are so rare as to be clearly 


1 In the Aves there was not the same reciprocal borrowing on the part of [as in 
the 4ch. The only instance apparently of a correction entered by Fr (presumably 
from B) is the addition of vs. 115 in the margin. 

2 Indications of speaker occur in U in a very few places where the scribe mis- 
took them for part of the text; before 1325, which in U is on the same line as 1324, 
no space has been left to indicate a change in speaker. 

8 At vs. 769, however, B? emended ayrwd) % kal orpodh (orpwhh T) of TE to 
dyrad) 7) Kal dvtieTpopn. 
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fortuitous.‘ Furthermore, Suidas has several good readings not to be 
found in any of our MSS.: 1 19 ecupnmeve S] eLeupnmeve MSS. 158 ar o= 
tOpiaxev | drorpaxev, droteOpwxev 441 dorep”| dorep 581 «idty- 
yh] mruyy(?) R, Aryyd 65.7 083. . . 088") 01 . . . 0dr’ (od8 R) ; 
perhaps also 391 GAd] cir’ 981 Tapowos] wapoivios. Cf. 772 Ovpuer 
tidwy | Oupnridav, Ovaridav, etc. A few other good readings are shared 
by but one or two of our Mss.: 230 dvteurayd R(T2?)S] dr euraya, 
etc. 608 de RS] om., 737 671 Kvkdou S, dvaxvador R] dvaxv«ddou 
846 o RS] om. 657 wbroreivwy BS] trorivey, etc. 991 epe 2S] 
euete 354 epov T2B2S] dépwv 510 avrots S, xavrots RI] xairds 
1160 AaBety aitod RchS] airod dAaPeir. Cf. 973 oloy €yer oreurdpe- 
vos S, of exer oretodpevos T2EB, orewrdpevos of exer R] orecdpevos. 
Was the ms. used by Suidas the archetype of any of our mss.? The 
evidence against such a relationship is rather slight, it must be admitted, 
chiefly owing to the very small number of errors peculiar to the lexi- 
cographer which can be confidently attributed to his manuscript source. 
Perhaps the most certain instances are 301 om. wor (S.vv. Katarema, 
xattupata) and 351 émeriAnoey® (s.vv. éretidnoer, AadpKos, papidy).* 
Two others occurring only in B (and T) of our Mss. are = 1150 Wexa- 
dos and 1158 tpamelys (s.vv. Tevblides, Wexds, etc.).° That R was 
not descended from this ms. of Suidas is further indicated by the errors 
otos (321) and Xé€yev (496) common to Suidas and the other ss., 
where R reads ofoy and déye. Few as these significant errors of Suidas 
are, they would seem to be sufficient, nevertheless, to show that his ms. 
did not lie directly back of any of ours. That it was, however, derived 
eventually from the same corrupt archetype is made clear by the pres- 


1 The more important are these: 144 @ypadov ABS] éypad’ 181 papabwropud- 
xot ATS] papadwvoudxat (T?) 405 mor’ cS] mémor, Shor’ 463 omoyyiy RES] 
ohoyyle 762 é(i)oBaretre T2E2S] eoBaanre IIso wWerddos T3BS] Wanddos 
1158 tparé(ns T3BS] tparé(p. Several of these errors may well have originated 
after Suidas’ time. 

2 S. uv. elvau. 

3 Blaydes is mistaken in attributing this reading to T; that Ms. has éveriAnoev. 

4 Very doubtful are 35 #dew S] Ade Mss. 392 mpocdékera] e(t)odeterm 
512 maparekoumeva] Kexoupeva, diarekoupéeva R 1086 klorw] Klorny 1153 ao- 
Aécetev] etorgceev, GAécerev. Each of these occurs but once in Suidas. 

5 These are both very natural corruptions; the error in B evidently cannot go 
back to the common archetype of ac/d’. 
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ence in Suidas of the following errors common to all the extant Mss. : 
348 mapvda(c).oe MSS. S] rapyyctoe 390 THY] Tu 459 KvdoKtov} 
KOTVALTKLOV 634 Adyoure] Adyous 813 érepov] arepov 850 od 


prefixed to verse. 


The results which we have now reached regarding the various tradi- 
tions of the Acharnenses may be summed up in the following stemma : 





No attempt is made here to indicate with any precision the relative 
chronology of the lost archetypes. The few errors just seen to belong 
to x were nearly all due to deliberate emendation ; palaeographical 
considerations, therefore, offer us no aid in this instance. But of the 
errors of y (cf. p. 159),—some of which may well have been in x, — 
a few clearly presuppose a minuscule archetype: 256 7jrrov for yrrovs 
615 timép forte r102 ai for dywod and perhaps 347 zavres 
for mavtws 391 «lr for ddd’. None are more easily explained on the 
basis of uncial forms. At the earliest, then, y cannot have been written 
before the latter part of the ninth century, while a considerably later 
date is quite possible. There is in the Acharnenses, therefore, no direct 
evidence tending to disprove Zacher’s theory that the common arche- 
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type of all our mss. and Suidas was a variorum edition prepared near 
the beginning of the tenth century.! 

For the textual critic the significance of the results set forth in this 
stemma requires little explanation. It will be seen, first, that for the 
comparatively few verses quoted by Suidas the united testimony of the 
mss. should count as but a single unit against the authority of the lexi- 
cographer. Of the two main traditions represented by our mss., both 
of them quite corrupt, that of R is inferior. For R, as we have already 
seen (p. 160), has some 160 peculiar errors, important and trivial, while 
those common to all the mss. of the other tradition amount to but 40; 
there were of course yet other errors in z, where the derived mss. now 
show divergent readings, but such instances are not numerous enough 
to affect materially the ratio. The authority of R alone, then, is not 
equal to that of the other mss. combined ; but the support of any family 
of the other tradition is enough to turn the scales in R’s favor. IT and 
E are less corrupt than A simply because of the extensive correction 
they have undergone. Readings peculiar to Vp2H or to Vp2HBA 
have not the authority of an unbroken tradition behind them; they can- 
not be traced back of 2’. Vbr, Mg, Ez, and A are of no importance 
beside their parent mss. ; while Rmr, as will be seen presently (p. 197 f.), 
has even less title to a place in the critical editions of the future. 


THE ALDINE EDITION 


61 of mpéo Bes of rapa Bacttéus RAD Ec? 
ot wapa Baotéws mpec Beas ABAId. 

296 ad davacyecO & yaGoi RchB 
GAN avacxou? &yabol AT 
GAN avacxocl &'yabot BAI. 

340 Aapkidioy od tpwddcw roré RAI-AAI. 
Aapvakidiov ob mpodwaw ToTEe C 
Aapvakidiov mpodua’ ovderore AB 

1050 Kadés ye rouev doris HY RATEB 


- a A 
KaA@s Tow OoTIs NY C 


1 Zacher, Wandschriften und Classen der Aristophanesscholien, in Jahro. fiir class. 
Philol., Suppl. XVI, p. 736 ff. 

2 For convenience I shall use in this section 7=I'Vbi, = EMgEz2, A= Vp2H, 
c= Vp3C, B= BA. 
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KaAdas rowov datis rep qv AAId. 


1097 found only in /BAld. 


The above examples are thoroughly typical of the complex tradition 
seen in the Aldine text of the Acharnenses. It is clear at once that 
at least two Mss. must have been employed, one containing a metrical 
recension similar to that preserved in Vp2H, and another representing 
the old tradition. It will be in order first to identify, if possible, these 
two mss., and we shall then be in a position to determine whether there 
is evidence for the use of yet a third source. 

(1) Ms. containing metrical recension. — That this Ms. was very inti- 
mately related to % will appear from the following considerations. Of 
the more than three score metrical corrections seen in /B (p. 181 f.) Aldus 
has all but fifteen (62, 78, 98,’ 230, 295, 301, 302, 338, 340, 342, 376, 
568. 737, 784, 1205); of the two dozen changes peculiar to % (p. 182 f.) 
he has all but six? (855, and the absurdities of ro1g, 1040, 1066, 1153, 
1179); in 824, 869, 1194-1195 (see p. 183) & is followed instead of B. 
Even where no considerations of metre are involved, readings peculiar to 
h have been adopted in at least nine instances: 633 dat AAld.] dyoir, 
dyot 790 Taitov] TwiTd, TwiTod, Tod,TOd, etc. 798 soreidav] ro- 
Telda, ToTiOa, TOTELOM, etc. 965 Addovs] Addors 973 oredpevor | 
OTELTGMEVOS, OL EXEL OTELTAMLEVOS 998 azav édaidas] éAaidas dav 
1032 kAaie] KAGE, KAde 1146 feyovTe Ald., puydvre 2] prydv Kal, pryotv 
kat 1196 yap] av,om.’ Of readings peculiar to B, on the other hand, 
Aldus has only five: 448 xat] ye RADE, xat trod Z,om.¢ 581 yap 
ay] yap 626 Adyoow] Adyoust ~=—-768_ FS Hort Ald., Sjore B] & éo7t 2, 
om. 1221 cxKotodutd] cxotroBuis RI2hc, vs. omitted in others. Two 
of these are quite trivial, while it is altogether probable that in 2’ and 
some of its descendants as well the metrical corrections xai (448) and 
5» ‘ore (768) had not as yet been corrupted. In such an archetype of % 
év may have stood over yap (581) as gloss.“ We must conclude, then, 


1 dmwéue in the Aldine is evidently a misprint for dwémeue, not for Zmeuwe. 

2 In 1197 Aldus outdoes 4: ye tats euatow dy rixais Ald.] ye tats guatow 
roxas h, Tats évais rUxaow. 

8 The assignments of several verses in the Aldine are based on /: 253 MH. 
(whence also Ald. in 244) AAld.] om. 259 AI.J] om. 395 KH.] om., MAIS 
434 @E.] om., MAIS. 

* For a few places where Aldus agrees with B and others against 4, see p. 196. 
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that an archetype of Vp2H, probably anterior to 4, was the source used 
by Aldus for his metrical readings as well as for various others. 

(2) Ms. of the old tradition. — Our problem here is to discover that 
one of the mss. R, A, I, Vbr, E, Mg, E2, Vp3, C which shall account 
for the greatest number of Aldine readings not derivable from %. That 
this search quickly narrows down to the E-group will appear from the 
following comparisons, in which are included only the more important 
instances of agreement between Aldus and two or three groups at the 
most:* 62 ’y® RIE?) yap as, yap 296 dvdcxouw LE] avacxec?’, 
dvacxo.8 302 Katippata L] kartipata, karoppatac 337 om. tues AZ 
376 wWydw daxetv F222) Wnpodaxeiv, Wydydaxetv 664 Aakoxaramiywr 
Ald., Aakkoxatamiywv 222] Naxat(r)arbywv, katamrvywv 762 éofa- 
Aetre [2E2] eo Badrnre 775 nuevar T2202) cipevar 788 x@pos 
T2Z2] xotpos 879 mv«ridas EB] aixridas 1025 womep AL] wrep, 
dep, @ 1066 ddrepéerw [2H2B] dreupe, Grenfpe, drape ye.” These 
instances, I admit, are not at all numerous, largely owing to the generally 
close agreement between A, J and &. But they serve to point the 
way, and the application of the test we have already laid down confirms 
the correctness of this indication. In other words, the great majority 
of the Aldine readings not derivable from % find a consistent explana- 
tion in E and its copies, as they do in no other of our mss. The only 
readings not accounted for by a combination of % and E (exclusive of 
those given on the preceding page) may be classified as follows : 

(1) Zypographical errors of Aldus.—98 dméue Ald.] daéreupe(v), 
érepipe, ExTeupe 99 Wevdaporw Ba. | WevdapraBa, WevdardpBa ror &w7y7- 
xaoé’ | évvynxal? 10g poyas | péyas I12 capeiviakov | TApOLaviKov, 
capdaviaxd6v 152 Om. VS. 322 om. second ovk] odk, otf 363 do- 
vets ] ppovets 416 AcdreEar] A€Eou 476 Tia itTyoo ip | tio aitnoop 
493 Tavatia] tavayria 568 Aduey’] Adpay’ 577 KaKxoppOet | Kaxop- 
pode 591 Om. yap 617 élorwv] eEictw ~=— 6.26 prerareiPew] puera- 
wea 655 mol’ | mot 670 om.dv 683 tovOopilovres | rovOopvfovres 
744 rady] Tat = 757 mpoypnat| rpaypdrwv = 807 duov] otov = 848-8] 
ovd = 8g. rev | Tek’ =. 03, OM. ‘ort §8©6 9 15 pacw | ppdow L002 KTy- 


1 Tt will be understood that the reading before the bracket is that of Aldus. 


2 Pertinent here is also 798 by k&évev MoEz2 Ald., iclivev E] ktivev, chy &vev, rad 
&yev and probably 329 thay Ald., tui 2] qui. 
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atpavos Anferato] Kryoupovros AnWPerar 1022 om. & érrerpiBew | 
eretpiBnv 1064 dco] dpdoov 1069 Kay] Kal 1225 dmvdoré] 
dmooore 1228 om. @ 1230 dyevvdda] yevvdda. Also. various 


omissions of the abbreviations of speakers, as 296 AI. 297 XO. 
$03 AL 1101 AA.; ‘ehgoo AOL] BOI, on. 

(2) Emendations of Aldus, recurring in no extant Ms. — 27% rohdOv 
Ald.] woANG MSS. 329 tuav] tuiv B,juiv 400 tpvywdiav (cf. schol.) ] 
tpaywoiav 623 Kai] ye kal, ye 634 Adyous| Adyouot 655 adpyoyz | 
adyoer, adynac? 665 prcyrpdy] Preyupa 737 tplarto] mpiaro, émpi- 
ato ~=—-750 yKoper | HKOueV, ikouev = 772 Oupuridav] Ovuntidav, Ovuaridav 
793 TH ppodiry] TH appodirn 950 mpoPard’] mpda Barr’ 976 7a0'| 
tai 3, 7a 6, ra 4, étc. 1012 tdnt | idyre 1086 kiotw] Kiotynv 
1089 éorlv] éorl = 1112 awiwapKu] uiuapKvy, uipuakyy = 1151 Tov Trown- 
ty | monty = TIO] euatow av Tbya1s] euats TixaLoW, ewatow TUXALS. 

(3) Readings of Aldus in agreement with various Mss.—11 dvei- 
mev RAT3B] dveir’, avetrov H 200 Kededw* E2 (cf. schol.)] xeAevov 
234 BaddAnvade B2 (cf. schol.) ] radAnjvade 354 épov T2B2] depwrv 
385 otpépe: (lemma in E) RIB? orpédes AB, otpédy E535 peyapys 
RI] peyapets 632 daroxpiverbar E2] droxpivacba 635 pi ATB] 
pyo, pn oe 729 peyapetow RB] peyapedou 782 atap ReB] airap 
810 dveAduay (lemma in E) Ald., dveAcuay R] dveAouny 849 kexar- 
pévov 12(?)] kexappévos 924 vnds AB] vies, vps 1045 xvicon AMQE2] 
kvion, Kvjon = 1097 I2B]om. vs. 1142 7a ReB] yap & (vs. om. in 
ATZ) 1221 oxorodund B] cxoroBurd (vs. om. in AZ). Probably 
due to carelessness are 214 daiAw ATEE2] daidArdw goo &o& 
Pe] cot, VT. 

Of the agreements in the last list, the only one that I can regard as 
at all significant is that seen in the case of vs. 1097. It is possible, of 
course, that this verse stood in the immediate archetype of 4; yet its 
absence in ¢ as well as # suggests that the error was as old as ¢. 
Another possibility would be that the entire verse, or a considerable part 
of it, occurred as lemma to the scholium in the ms. of the 4-tradition 
employed by Aldus; the important word yvAvyv is thus found in E. 
In any case it does not seem to me that we have here sufficient evi- 
dence for the use of a third ms. of the Acharnenses in the preparation 


1 Aldus assigns this verse to AM. 
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of the Aldine text, unless we are willing to assume that it was only rarely 
consulted. 

It remains to determine which ms. of the E-tradition was employed 
by Aldus. For the solution of this question we gain little from a con- 
sideration of the text; all that can be said is that none of the readings 
peculiar to MgEz or to Ez alone are to be found in the Aldine. In 
the case of the scholia, however, both on the 4charnenses and the Aves, 
the older Estensis is the only ms. of the three from which Musurus could 
have taken many of his notes. That this ms., moreover, actually belonged 
to Musurus has been shown recently by Zacher and Zuretti.?_ With the 
latter we recognize, then, in E an important source of the Aldine text 
and scholia, —in at least one play; with his further contention® that 
this Ms. was virtually the sole source of the Aldine for the six plays 
contained we cannot agree. 


Rmt1 


The first impression given by this ms. is rather unique. Containing 
as it does a number of surprises in the way of good readings to be seen 
in no other Ms., and yet showing in the main the same metrical recension 
as that of #, it naturally causes one to think of a good early tradition with 
Byzantine ‘improvements.’ But, alas for such high hopes, a few com- 
parisons with the Aldine suffice to reveal the family history of our Ms. 
and dispel all illusions regarding a brilliant lineage! In other words, 
we have here to deal with nothing more than a copy of the Aldine, 
and a poor copy at that. 

The evidence for this statement may be briefly given as follows: Rmr 
agrees regularly with the Aldine in its readings, (1) from % or ZB, both 
metrical (720, 731, 751, 754, 767, 768, 769, 772, 791, 803, 808, 819, 
824, 830, 832, 838, 848, 867, 869) * and others (790, 798)°; (2) from 
E (762, 775, 788, 879, to mention only those given above)*®; (3) due 


1 The greater part of the readings peculiar to EMg given later (p. 203ff.), are 
found also in the Aldine; but owing to the frequent abbreviation of the scholia ia 
Mg many readings are peculiar to E and Aldus alone. 

2 See Zuretti, of. cit., pp. 35, 39- 

8 Combated by Zacher (Fahresbericht, LXXI, 1892, p. 30 f.), on the basis of 
readings in Plut, 1-200. 

4 See above, p. 194; cf. 181 ff. DE TOAs SOP RTOs: 
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to emendation (737, 750, 772, 793, 810, 849, 924)... The only excep- 
tions are (1) 911, (3) 729, 782(?). Furthermore, Rmr has (4) the 
serious typographical errors of the Aldine in 807, 891, 903”; and, most 
noteworthy of all, (5) the metrical signs used by Aldus (the coronzs after 
835, 859, and the faragraphus after 841, 847, 853),° as well as the 
metrical direction before 692: dvrwdy Kal dvturtpopy Kodwv 16! (dc Ald.).* 

Rmt has a few errors not found in the Aldine or in any of the 
Mss.: 696 om.xal 697 dvdpa] dvdp 752 om. rov 766 av] at 
775 ye]ya 796 dior] dductov 830 dedidov] dmédov 903, 40 | 
tase 8 921 eoméeurrecey| eoreuperev, exreuperey 924, 925 cedayotr | 
geAayowr also one or two accents. Of errors found in one or another 
of the mss. but avoided by Aldus, I discover in Rmr: 729 meyapetor 
ATEchRm1] peyapedow 732 euBare CRmr] auBare 781 air éoti 
HRmt1] attra oxi, aira ors, etc.® and a few accentual variants. 

Improvements on the Aldine text are to be seen occasionally in Rm1, 
consisting always of the most obvious changes: 744 tadt Rmr] tradi 
Ald. 157 mpayuatwy| mpaypar 848 ovd'] 60 g00 éo7 | éof 
915 dpdow] dacow. Add 803 AI.] om. goo BOI.] AOI Ina 
few instances we find the abbreviations of the Aldine expanded: 
729 METAPEYS Rmr] ME. Ald. 735, 780, 800 KOPAI] KO. 
860 BOIOTOS ANHP] BOI. g10 NIKAPXOS] NI. 

It will be seen from the above that there is no reason for believing 
that the scribe of Rmr had any other source before him than the Aldine 
edition.® The disappearance of the greater portion of this manuscript 
is not, therefore, exactly an irreparable loss. 

In the light of the result thus reached it is clear that Rm1 must date 
from the extreme end of the fifteenth century, if indeed it belongs to 
that century at all. The forms of the letters 6, x, p, s, and are essen- 
tially the same as those of Bb? and 13. 

For the scholia and glosses of Riz, see p, 200ff. 


1 P. 196. 2 PL 195. 

5 These were not retained in the Juntine editions of 1515 and 1525. 

4 None of the other Mss. contains this metrical note. 

5 Perhaps also 782 aitap ASE/%Rm1] ardp, unless Rmr has changed airdp to 
ardp. 

6 That any subsequent edition should have been thus copied by hand is a prioré 
highly improbable; and certain it is that Rmt is not quite so close to either of the 
first two Juntine editions as to the Aldine. 
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THE First JUNTINE 


Whatever evidence there may be in some plays of the use of a manu- 
script source by Junta for his first edition (1515), there is certainly no 
trace of anything of the sort in the Acharnenses. If we disregard mere 
accentual differences there are thirty-two variations from the Aldine 
text. Ten of these correct obvious errors, and cow/d have been secured 
from almost any one of our Mss.: 416 Agéa Junt. I] AeAééou Ald. 
493 Ta vavtia] Ta ’varia 568 Aduay’] Aawex 626 werareifer] pera- 
meBew = =9757 mpaypda.wv | mpayput 807 otov] duov 1002 Anwpera | 
AnWerato 1035 mo] mov 1069 kai] kav and goo BOI.] AOI. 
Of the twenty-two new errors of Junta I, three can be duplicated from 
our MSS.: 206 ovdAdaBetv MoE2H] évAdaBeiv 628 cpayixois A] tpv- 
yexuts 933 zvppopayes Vp2H] zupoppayés, etc.; the rest, with the 
exception of ddoyepor (665), are typographical errors ; ¢.g.: 236 ydAdwv] 
BirrXtuv 260 Kavypdpov 498 abvvaicts 625 modciv 194 AA.] AM. 


THE SECOND JUNTINE 


The net contribution of the Juntine edition of 1525 toward the better- 
ment of the text of the Acharnenses is confined to the following two 
improvements upon the earlier editions: 577 Kxakoppobet Junt. II] xa- 
Koppbet Ald., xaxcy@et Junt.I 803 dai] de Ald. Junt. I. As com- 
pared with the Aldine alone there are six other instances, already found 
in the first Juntine (493, 568, 757, 807, 1002, 1035). One or two of 
the errors peculiar to the first Juntine and four peculiar to the Aldine 
are retained, while some fifteen new errors appear for the first time. 


Our investigation of the various traditions of the Acharnenses is now 
complete, so far as regards the text. It is not my purpose in the present 
paper to deal with the problem of the scholia in its entirety. I have 
thought it worth while, however, to show that the mss. already seen to 
have no independent value for the text exhibit the same dependence 
upon their parent mss. in the scholia. A contains no scholia or 
glosses ; the four mss. to be considered, then, are Vb1, Mg, Ez, and 
Rm. 


1 But the metre was thereby violated, inasmuch as od«a was not changed. 
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GLOSSES OF Vbr 


The 60 glosses on the Acharnenses offered by Vb1 bear out fully the 
theory that I was the sole source used. It is interesting to observe, in 
the first place, that every one of these glosses appears as an interlinear 
or, occasionally, an intramarginal note in I’; our scribe evidently had no 
mind to recast the scholia. In the case of 52 of these glosses of Vb1 
there is exact agreement with the form in I‘; while the variations in the 
remaining 8 are directly traceable to the ambiguous forms of letters in I. 
The instances of disagreement are these: 113 (Diib. 112, 26) ire Vb1] 
we To 6135334: oro] sae 358, 30-32 mepiidny] repiddov —_xwptxov] 
xopixod (from ywptxod)  aphdv] tprbv 590 TO xéActov éoTiy oimat (as 
text following 589) ] 76 réAcov éoriv otuar (over 590, in second column, 
and seeming therefore to follow 589, which was later inserted by the 
corrector between 586 and 588 in the first column) 647 6 peyas 
mepoiv |] 6 wévas TEepoav 703 avturohitevodpevos | avturoAurevodpevov 
750 evayopa] ev dyopa nAOomev] HAGoMEvV 963, 15 as ava] doavel (ws 
Diib.). In 303 dv, added by 1? to the text, appears in Vb1 as a gloss. 

I may note further at this point that the hypotheses to the Achar- 
nenses in Vbx are clearly derived from I, notwithstanding the fact that 
Hyp. I] — deprived of its appropriate caption — has been placed by the 
copyist before Hyp. I. The list of aramatis personae was added in T by 
a corrector ([??) in the margin before Hyp. I; in Vbr it precedes the 
two hypotheses. In both mss. we find the list of characters arranged in 
the same unique order (AI, SY., KH., @HB., etc.), a confusion mani- 
festly due to the error of some scribe who read across the two columns 
of his list instead of downwards. 


ScHOLIA OF Mg 


I. Acharnenses. — At first glance the scholia to the Acharnenses in 
Mg might be thought to represent an entirely new tradition as compared 
with that of I—E on the one hand and that of R on the other. But a 
brief inspection shows that they are, in fact, simply an extensive rewrit- 
ing of the old scholia, similar to that seen in R and in the notes of 
Tzetzes as found in U.’ Just as in those redactions, we find here also 


1 Cf. Zacher, Handschriften und Classen der Aristophanesscholien, in Jahrb. f. 
class. Philol., Suppl. XVI, p. 583 ff.; J. W. White, Zzedzes’s Motes on the Aves 
in Codex Urbinas 141, in Harvard Studies, XII (1901), pp. 69-108. 
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a goodly number of the old scholia, even several of the longer ones, 
preserved in full; more frequently a part only of the original scholium 
is retained. But commonly more serious changes are involved, varying 
all the way from the substitution of single words to the entire recasting 
of the note. The author of the present redaction manifests a particular 
interest in the metrical scholia, omitting no note of that description to 
be found in E, which is in this respect the most complete. 

As typical of the reduction of a scholium to one or more glosses, 
or to a combination of glosses and scholium, I cite the following: 
86 ovdeis Mg] Acirer 75 ovdeis: Gs Kal map suypw, Kré. E? 
493 dv] Actrer 70 Gv: WY Hy, cis dv 697 ev] Acire rd ev: ev papabdve 
938 (a) cuxodarteiv, (4) you havds+ Aawrryp] Kal ei tod cvKopayréiv, 
TO paivew voeira: Kal éxt tod Toety Pos: bia TotTo Kal Avyvodyov érjyo- 
yev, Ov A€youev pavov 7 AaurrHpa. Also the following, where the long 
scholium in E is virtually identical with the form in Diibner: 246 Aarti 
eldos tAaKkodytos = 882. adriy tiv EyxeAvv ~—13.4 (@) odTOS emt KoAaKkela 
Kupwodeitat, (6) trav Opaxav Bactarevs, (c) jv dé 6 O€wpos TOV ayav értopKwv 
I (a) 70 5% Oavuaotixdy expyoato bé ait&: Kal Oovkvodldns év mpooiuiw- 
kivynows aitn yap 8) weyiorn: avti Tov eimety KaTX TOV euavTod Ov Kara TiV 
€uavTod Kapdiav dyoi. dédnyuat jviawat: dunpos Saxe ppevas &xt(o)pe uvGos 
(E has tov euavtod Ov’ 7 for tiv euavrod wv of Diibner, lines 34-35), 
(0) wokAa ext Oatparos over dca, (¢) 7d Oy ddpiotiy TANOHOS apLFuod 
o"/ over 6H, (@) AeAvrypae Over Sednypar, (2) Kata OVer THY emavTO?, 
(J) zapdcov rapa tHv Kapdiav cvviotatas Ta TOD Oyuod Kai THs pSovys Over 
Kapotav. 

A few of the more striking instances of rewriting are these: 8, 12- 
13 €de. pyol Tov KAcwva KatadixacOjvar Kal yevérOar agiov THs ~AAddos?” 
21 dyopa onpaiver tpia 61 Bacrels 6 ard KAnp(ov) deLapevos THY 
Bacirctav tipavvos b€ dvvacteia xpyodpevos 69 ovK amd Tod cKNVOW 
oxnv@ GAAG dd TOD oKHVewW oKNVD 233 eidPaci(?) oKOAOTAaS TPO TOV 


a oy, \ x 
dprekav wyyview okoAoTvas®. iva aBarau(?) elev 531, II-13 Tpos 70 


1 E is our best Ms. for the scholia on the Acharnenses ; it is much more complete 
than R, and avoids numerous corruptions of fr. In general, the Aldine follows E 
very closely. 

2 It is understood that the note in E is essentially the same as that in Dibner, 


unless otherwise specified. 
8 Similar instances of careless repetition are to be seen elsewhere : 802 ka) rods 
icxvods Tav dvOpdmwv iaxvods kadovow 883 mpds thy Oétw* tls A€ywv Séorowa 
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éddvprios Tatra yap épya eiat Tod bids 687 (a) epevvytas oywv (E omits 
tov inl. 48) = (d) dioods dvaywooxerar cKavdadyOpiotds* 7) cKavdadnOpa. 
igtas* oKxavddAnOpa pev oty Ta Téraa TOV Tayidwy Ta KapTiAG’ ocKavOa- 
AyOpictai ot rods wayldas toravres (?):— evraiOa Se ra Bapy tOv Adywv" 
70 brepBarov, KTE. 816 10 wAnpes . . . TpayparevtiKés BovAdpuevos 62 
SetEar Tov péyav Aywov aitod A€yer daowep éeHAnoa Ta TéKva, «lO ovTHS 
Kal THV yuvaika Kal THY pyTépa ToAHTaLL 988 (Diib. 989), 33-36 & 
eipyvn* ev yap TH €ipnvy Kal ydpou- Kal ai €opral: Kal HdiaTtn yapis earl. 
Also 977 (Diib. 989), 29-31 onpetov tpudns ote mpo Tov Oupdv Tod Tpr- 
pyrov mpoxewrat Ta TrEpA dpvidwy Kat dod doTaKOv Kai Tayo'pwv* Kal To 
tovattra Mog] olov ris map atta evooy tpuypys onpeiov mpoxeitar Tov Ovpav 
avTov Ta TOV 6pviOwy mrepa E. 

That brevity was not the sole aim of this redaction will have been seen 
from some of the notes just cited; it will be still more evident when 
we consider the following instances of the expansion of old notes and 
the addition of new glosses’: (1) Old scholia expanded. — 66, 17 pada- 
kiav E} xakiav kat padaxiaev Mg ~—- 150, 41 ws ToAAGY GvTwy | éxt Oavparos 
ws ToAAGY GvTwv «220, 42 ~Tpotévar] mpovevat TOV oikwy 243, 5 woALS 
eiot THs Bowrias] téros Kata Thy atTiKiy Kal rods BowTias 245, 26 Tov 
Gopdapvotpov] thy Kowds Aeyouévnv KovTdAnv yyouv Tov Cwpdpvotpov 
265, 36 Bpotodroryé] Bpotodoryé parpove TetxeoitARTa? 3309, 31 idAdAv- 


pw | iAAvpwov yyowv tobs walovas Kal iAdupio’s 394, 5 aOyvaiows elvar] 
GOnvalois avtt Tov moAEuucréov 499, 46 AauBavew] AauBdvew rods 
Tpaywoovs 551, 23. Tov TUAW TOV ywouevwy] Ta viv Kéthias THv (or 


Ta?) ad TUAWY yevouevwn (Sz) 686, 41 ypape] ypapa: és tdyos dva- 
ywooker 701, 25 Cyurovucba] bBploucba «at Cyuroviuca 724, 35 ok 
meyapets Nerpoi] peyapels of tAelous Aerpol 772, 6 rerpiupévor | teTpiu- 
pévot* dpvvov dé abrods 864, 5 OnBaiov] OnBalov aiAnrod 1021, 47—- 
48 xamjhuov 7) perddos 7) uérpyoov] Karnucov 7) uetddos* Hyouv 7) THAy- 


mpos thy Oériv mevThKovTa ynpynldwy xopdv 963 Siacdpe: roy Konuov &s doaver 
&onuwoy dvra. Neither E nor the other ss. afford the slightest excuse for these 
errors. 


1 For the purpose of defining the place of the various additions to the scholia 
I give as lemma in each case one or more words of E (usually the same as in 
Diibner). It is scarcely necessary to state that nothing is implied here as to agree- 
ment between E and Mg beyond what is seen in the words actually quoted. 

2 The only instance of addition to a citation. 
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gov i) perados: 7) wérpyoov jyouv Saverov. This list might be increased 
by the addition of a few instances in which one or more words from the 
text have been inserted in the note ; but I have included here everything 
that might be thought to represent a new tradition. (2) Mew glosses. — 
25 Kara (dd\AyA)wv 31 dva(Aoyifouct) 87 ged g2 &kBddrdeu (but 
exkowere in text) 235° TovTo yap TO waAAyjvade (based on final words 
of scholium on 234?) 276 tovro TO povoperpov (cf. 274) 528 dard 
THS dprayns THs dotacias THs Suk TOD mepiKAéous 529 mopvav (cf. 537 
Tas topvas TEMg) 530 6 péyas 532 jyov cKoAwws 550 Kpop- 
pveov (hardly a variant) 744 pvyxos kal ta TOV xXolpwv povtlovva 
949 KardBadre (cf. 947 KataBadXew) and tov cvKodpdvryv 950 GéAets.1 

Thus far E has been used as our standard of comparison in describing 
the peculiar features of Mg. A collation of the readings of R and I for 
these same scholia would show that the readings of Mog are never nearer 
to either of those mss. than to E, and sometimes not so close. I now 
give some of the positive evidence of intimate relationship between E 
and Mg. First of all there are a few notes preserved only in these two 
MSS.: ON VS. 33, 73, 120, 204 (second, lines 30-31), 206, 228, 553 (rav 
Eviivov jAwv), 555, 889, — these nine essentially as in Aldus and Diib- 
ner, —together with metrical notes on 124 and 1151 not given in the 
editions. Fully as many more notes of EMg fail in IT, while those 
wanting in R are numbered by the score. On the other hand, of 
the several scholia found in either R or I, occasionally in both,” but 
lacking in E, not one appears in Mg. ‘The same displacement of 
scholia is to be seen in Mg as in E in two instances: the note on 187 
stands over 1g1 in these two mss., that on 690 occurs after 674 ; yet the 
correct position was indicated in E each time by means of a szgnum. 
If this evidence should be regarded as insufficient to prove the close 
dependence of Mg upon E, a considerable list of readings peculiar to 
these two might be given, did space permit. I give half a dozen chosen 
at random from the scholia appearing in both R and TP: 44, 51 ode 
EMg] 6vev RE 82, 17 ei xpvojy wAdravov KabeComevos E, 7) wAatavos 


1 One might think of assigning here the note at the top of fol. 282’ (vs. 1086- 
1102), «ad klorn Kal Kloris yp obrw Kal duporep... But this is evidently nothing 
else than a free rendering of the note found in E on 1138 (= Diib.); vs. 1138 is 
omitted in EMo, and the scribe of the latter has applied the note to 1086. 

2 Such as 112, 309, 1022, 1099, 1105 (not in Ald.), 1111, 1131, 1190, 1199, 1206, 
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xpuo} fv év f exdero Mg] id xXpvoqv mAdravov KafeCouevos 165, 21 dp- 
mdfovor] dprdcact 755 ot orparyAdra] of orparyyot 885, 5 dpar | 
dpov R, 6p T 1081, 25 moAeuoAaxaixov] toAcuodauaxatkov R, rode- 

poxaixoy T. 

II. Aves.— That the scholia of Mg on the Aves are of the same 
sort as those on the Acharnenses will be seen from the following typical 
readings : 

(1) Old scholia reduced to glosses.\—755 tH Be 832 Tav aOynvav 
943 ov diapdéns péeperar (cf. schol. 942) 1077 (@) Tov dpvéwy (over 
iuav!), (0) tov pydvoy (over tov otpovbuov) IlII pukpay apxyv 
I114 #pGs vixav (over Kpivyte) 1181 (@) eldos tépuxos, (6) 6 b& KaAN- 
paxos Kiowdu. 

(2) Notable instances of recasting. —179 dvti tov cimety Toros & O 
diatpiBovow 683 (second half) 7 év €api reAodoe THY povoar Ta dtovr~ 
ow. 765, 15-20 mdazos dpveoy: «i ore Kap(?) dyor ds e&nxeotidns ava- 


By Sie eas \ , 6 , \ , 6 + = Pe ane 
YTW TPOS HNMasS KAL yeveo' W@W TATTOS KAL KAVXaACUW EXOV TVYYEVOV ?) OvVOE 


yap péd\dre epevvacOar tives ciciv of airod ovyyevets 832 (= EDib. 
836) Téiyos tTpaxyvrarov bia TO eri TeTpOY oiketv 841 dia TO va pH 


yevytal te Tov ddoKyTwv 1169 evdpxLos Opynots H Tuppixn 1214 Soxeis 
kal ov paiver Ta ToLatTa épwrav 1293 immorpodos otros Kal KavTypias 
1378 BovXrerau cimeiv 6 xopds peAipwvov Toditelav (dedAdUpwvov ToArTelav 
is E’s lemma) 7youv xAwpdv: xAwpov dé 6 Kivyolas Kal edppdvios éAadpov 
Kal xAwpov ToLovToy yap TO EVrov Tod PedXod 1570 euev ws ert dypo- 
Kpatia tiv ivotipiav ovaav éreidy ev exeivyn meta TOV evyevdv bmod drocTéA- 
Novrat Kat ot xwptrat Ppdviysor GvTes Kal mpaxtikol. Cf. 1553 rTovrous dé 
éxew Bypara rod mavros peiLova dia Td preyddas oKids exew ered 6 HALos 
od Sve more GAN del éoriv, as against the note in E, rovrous 8& éyew 
Bypara pact tod mavrds petlova: dud dé Td pH Exew oluar GAN bird Tod 
Kavpatos avadicxer Oat, ovorns THs ys avr&v(?) Kal tpaxelay Kat karddvow 
ovk exovons els aropuyiv Tod Kavpmaros; also 35, 20 at Kal peta Kwrov 
kal peta iotiwy otprodpapodvoa Oéovow as against ai oiprodpapodoa: dudoiv 
Tol Todo wéovew of EB. 

(3) Additions to the scholia.—These are few for the Aves, whether 
in the shape of enlargements upon old scholia or of entirely new glosses. 


1 T ignore the scholia on vs. 222-6or, inasmuch as this portion of E has been 
lost. Where not given, the reading of E is understood to be substantially the same 
as that in Diibner. 
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The only significant examples of the first class are these: 87 tidy E] 
katamerwv idby Mg 108 ent] ert rH rovetv tpunpets Kal emi 165 exer] 
éxete TotTo yap déov 721, 24 éroiovy| érowdvro Kadod 7) KaKkod 
876 (Diib. 877), at end, yp kat 4 orpod6os gto (Diib. 913), 30 A€yerau | 
Né€yerau* Set yap etvar toodron ~—«Q 28. (Ditib. 930), 19 76 euiv] ro piv(?) Kal 
TH Telv = 1069, 5, Sdkera] ddxera Hyovy Oypiat 1088, 11 rod dpvdov] 
Tov Adyouv Hyow Tod PvAov 1295, 27 Tavodpyos jy] movnpds Hv Kal Addos 
1475, 24 xapdiavot | kapdiavol: 9 viv Kapéa(?) 1569, 27 orparnynoat] 
éstparnynoe wore Kal GOnvaiors. There are but four or five new glosses 
in Mg: 207 @ ovvopé por 1149 TO Kowvds puotpiov (no other comment 
On braywyéa) 1462 Hyovv orpovprav 1605 Sid Tiv KoAlav cov.” 

I now add some of the evidence of the direct dependence of Mg 
upon E: 

(1) Glosses occurring only in EMo.— 768 évapvyeiv 1008 Tov 


KUKAOU 1033 70 dAov 7d T131 o”/ dr TO aKpos déyer E, o79/ ore 
yp Kal TO paxpos Mg 1212 yp! kat (om. Mg) zpos Tobs KoAovapxous 
mas eiondOes prefixed to gloss given in Dibner 1589 dvtl Tov otk 


eXcotpev od TreGopucba.® 

(2) Readings peculiar to EM5.4 — (a) Errors: 13, 49 xaddorparov | 
viukdatparov VGIM8® 31, 8 tpaytxdy] Opaxixov 43, 44 doeBety | 
drogoBetv 63,25 ottw art] otrwoi ti RVG 69, 50. Teparuxdv | repa- 
otixov RVGI, repdoriov U, teparddes M8 = 82, 19 kal &xpidas] axpidas 


1 @npia ioBdAa occurs in none of our Mss.; U, however, has @npla. 

2 mdvta oiwvdv as gloss to mrapudy (720) is apparently due to the scholium on 
719, which in E stands immediately under 720; yet this note had already been 
reported in full by Mg over 719. Similarly #-youv ofos 6 marhp (767) is derived from 
a scholium appearing also in fuller form; and the same is true of the note on 914, 
dia 7d TetpuTnuéva iudria popeiv abtols @s mrvxXovs, which appears on QIo as male: 
mapa Td OTpypol émeidh TeTpHUZvov Hv avTod Td iuatiov and on O15 as mal(er mapa Td 
érpnpos brt Kad Td Anddpioy Exes. 

3 There is a single instance in which Mg has a gloss in common with another Ms, 
than E, viz.: 754 eis rd €§47s TMg; but this seems to have been the stock gloss of 
the period (so Rmr on Ach. 717). 

£ I give only the more important. 

5 Tn this and the following list the omission of the symbol of one of the five Mss., 
R, V, G, f, M8, means that the scholium or particular part of the scholium in ques- 
tion is omitted in that MS.; except that the omission of a// the symbols implies the 
presence of the word in all five mss. Inasmuch as U seldom has the whole scholium 
nothing is implied as to its reading, except where the symbol is added. 
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VG 670, 36 moutwoéorepov E, rouxwAAwdéorepov Mg] zrouxAdderpov 
721, 32 dv dvos | dvos dy 763, 11 véos dpvyidos E, véos Mg] ovopa 
épvéou R(VP)GT, dvoya opyvifos M8 790, 36 mpoeipntat rept TovTOV 
Ott xeoas éxadetro (interlin. E)] 010 Kai yeods (ovéoas VG) éAcyero 
I'VGM8E(schol.), yeoas yap éAéyero U 800, 9 TYysumrepos | evTiymo- 
repos R, évtiporatos VG, perpiirepos T 1000 oKwrtTwv adtors | 
oxomre adtovs M8 (on ggg) 1013, 10 &k Aaxedaiwovos | ev AaKxedaiwove 
1258, 26 cuppynoopat] cor prynoowac RVGTU, puynoopat ao. M8 
1273, 5 Karayyé\Aew] rapayyé\kew RVGT 1289, 46 dzeveuovro]} 
dvevéenovro RVGP 1417, 26 To pia] pia 1463, 44 peyadrus | 
xar\eros R 1473, 17 dpvw] dévdpov 1478, 29 dixalovrar] yupva- 
Covrat = 1490, 45 ovvepiOos] cepipors R, ovvepipous VG ~~ 1.498, IT et- 
kaipws] ob Kapovs RVGT, ovxaipws T2, otk émi xarpod M8 1503, 
23 mov] dexvis RVGM8, adrodexvis T. (6) Good readings: 82, 
18 éoGie] err. VG 669, 35 ovvovordlouut] cvvovordcaipe VGT 
744, 32 dpviOwy| avOpHrwv RVG, épvéeoww I 765, 22 tpitdv] tpirots VG 
915, 35 TeTpnuevov | TeTpinpévov, TetpuTnuevov U 1063, 2 Aaywots | .Aa- 
yots R, Aadéyois V, AayS G, Aaywo M8 I100, 29 Kexapicpéva] Kexa- 
pirwueva RVGLU 1299, 7 Oprvé E, opruyos Mg] opus R, oprvyé T 
1354, 52 KupBes] KipBres RVGUM8 ~~ 1422,' 38 Tovs Tas vijcoUs oiKodv= 
tas | tas vycous VG, rods oikotvtas Tas vicovs M8 1425, 43 kadety | 
kahovuevos RVGMS8, xalav U 1429, 1 Exovew ev TH TéTEc Gar] Exovow 
1485, 35 ovvdidyew] dudyer R 1489 Evytvyxave Kal éevrvyxavew tat- 
Tov | Kau évrvyxavew airov R 1494, 8 aire] aitocs RGTM8, airods V 
1578 dwuAdAayov | duadrAayyv I. Here may be added the note 7@ eveA- 
moe A€yet, attached by EMg to 934 instead of to 947 as in R and V. 

(3) Scholium out of position in E and Mo. —The note on 1678 
appears in E after that on 1681, and without a lemma. Mg has very 
naturally placed it over 1687. 

Lest Zuretti’s partial collations ? of the hypotheses to the Acharnenses 
and Aves in E and Mg should cause a suspicion that in this particular at 
least Mg is not true to the tradition of E, I will state, without adducing 
the evidence, that in the hypotheses to both plays the errors of E all 
reappear in Mg. 


1 The folio containing vs. 1420-1491 has been lost in I. 
2 Op. cit., PP. 43, 441 75: 
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For the determination of the exact relationship between Mg and E 
the evidence offered by the scholia points in the same direction as 
that of the text (cf. p. 166). Scarcely a half-dozen of the class of 
errors in Mg which would be explained most naturally on the theory of 
a carelessly-written archetype, are accounted for by the appearance of 
the words in E. The errors for which E does offer some excuse are: 
Av. 63, 28 Kat deAx ret rodvopvis 7) AuBin added to épyviJoPjoa 709; 
4 pa yepavov Mg] wpa crossed before yepavov E 1638 ad rav Jedv] 
Gvtt Tod Geav 1693 Ta e€ ot] 7a é&js. A few of those unexplained 
by the appearance of the words in E are: 4ch. 7,6 ypnudrwv Mg] xar- 
kouatov E104, 52-53 exAvre aOyvaie] exAvto.... dOynvaiot 243, 23- 
24 €otu b€ TovTO doTEtov Kul Teradevuevoy (repeated from schol. to 245)] 
Kéxpytar... éavOias 243, 25 TvBi0s dds] riBios S40s 333. mpayua] 
TA€yua 416 xopovs] mpoddyous Av. 92, 32 Onpes] dps 827, 
27 tav Gedy] tov GOnvaiwy 1073, 13 weAdvOirmos | wedavOns. Some 
of these may possibly be due to deliberate emendation; but nothing 
would better explain them than a carelessly-written archetype copied 
from E. 


SCHOLIA OF E2 


The notes of Ez on our two plays are extremely rare, amounting only 
to some 110 on the Acharnenses and 60 on the Aves. Throughout they 
show the closest dependence upon the notes of Mg, and it will accord- 
ingly be simpler to treat both plays together. 

First of all, I observe that in one third of the notes on either play we 
have the words of Mg exactly reproduced. ‘Twice the note occurs only 
in these two MSS.: Ach. 31 dva(Aoyilopar) 87 ded. Cf. Ach. 150 ent 
Gavuatos ToAAGv (ds 7. Mg) dvrwv, of which éri Oavuaros is found here 
only. In nine instances the note has nowhere else the same form: 


Ach. 134 jv 0& 6 Géwpos Tov ayay ériopKwv * 144 ldvov Hy ev Tots Tol- 
Xols TOS eparTas TA TOV Epwmévoy dvdmaTa ypadev 335 Opovov rapa 
Snpoabever* GAN G, Kré. 554, 34 TapaxeAcvopatiKov 574 os Tov 


n / 
Aapaxov éxovtos ert THs domidos yopydva eévteruTopéevny (évreTUTMpEVAV 


1 In this and the following lists I do not add the readings of R, I, and E, as the 
latter two are regularly in substantial agreement with Diibner’s text, while R’s 
variations are there indicated; for the few scholia on the Aves here cited, V, G, I, 
and M8 differ but slightly from Diibner. 
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Mg): nyouv ék THs Onkys Tot drAov’ cayn yap... mavorhia 743 (Dtib. 
742) Swprets OfAv A€yover TOV Ayov 787 (Diib. 786), 38-39 riv rod 


avopos TOCTHY mailer Av. 132 ovtws aTTLKOl 6Evvovct Kal TO T Tpooypa- 
> \ Ls bY / Le , , a > \ ‘ 
dovow’ a7TO TOV TPAl YEVO[LEVOU (sic) 575 pevoerat railoy ov yap Ty - 


ipw dunpos GX’ aOnvav Kal ypay pyot. 

Frequently the note in Ez is identical with a part of that in Mo. 
I give three examples, which will furnish at the same time additional 
readings peculiar to these two ss. ; the words enclosed in brackets are 
not in E2: Ach. 160 [katrakovticover KararoAeunoovew 7 KaTadpapoty- 
rau’ qv yap katalréeAtyn opyavov ti bi’ ob adievto Bédn Kal cidos doridos* 
649 [para yap 6 Bacttebs epi Tod rougrod tivas|] bBpiler (6Bpily Ez) 
Av. 1270 [sotto] artikdv TO oxhwa’ [éore yap airvatiuxh dytl eiOeias"| 
dee ody eize'v 6 Kypvs ei WY VOOTHOEL. 

In the following instances the peculiar readings offered by E2 are 
directly traceable to the careless writing of Mg: Ach. 242 duzAq pera- 
Kopwvioa’ dtu cicepPatv(ovew) of iwoxpir(ai) 8 tetpdwerpa E2] 6. pera 
Kopwvida OTL eiclaow ot b. Kal Ta lauBeta Mg 500 dua tiv Tpvya 
érabdov AauBdvew THY Tpaywdiav] d. 7d 7. € A. TOUS Tpaywoot’s 582 Ta 
poyepa] Ta poffepa. 788 «i tpeis dyow Gédreu xoipors| ei tpepew 0. x. 
Av. 242 Exdorov dpvéov pimatat puvyv] é 6. umetrae ¢d. 399, 43. éde- 
povto| évemovro 922 emt eveotarul eri éveatdros 934 To evpiridyn 
Reyer] 7H edeATde O. 

Occasionally the scribe of E2 has dealt as freely with the schclia found 
in his copy as the writer of Mg had done before him. Some of the 
more striking instances of rewriting follow: Ach. 10 ovvatpecis Tod 
€ Kal a, Kexyvy E2] 7 ovvatpects tod Kexjvn atriukn* 7d yap ¢! Kal a! 
eis 9! ocvvapetrar Mg Ir aicxvdos] you Tas aicytvdov tpaywdias 
II zomris ovtos] 6 O€oyvs tpaywoias routys, KTé 648 os Fv Tots 
Bactretor épwrdy ta toatra] eos trois Baciretor ra Toadtta eéeralew 
Av. 14 jyouv 6 TwdGv Ta Opvea ext mwdKwv] 6 dpveordAyns 6 Ta AuTapa 


” alt - Eee: t » \ \ la 3 s 
Opvea ért twdKkwv Tels: 7 Tivak Opveov 492 Ta TEpt TaY arEKTpLOVeY 


1 The first part of this note appears in Mo over vs. 160; the remainder, réarn 

. domtdos, is carried over, as often, to the front margin and has the appearance 
of a separate note. Similarly &rec@au, the final word of the scholium of Mg on 195, 
but standing over the first word of 196,has been entered by E2 asa gloss on afra:(!), 
and Kadé(ec@u, the end of the note on 638 in Mg, has given éxa@é{ecde as gloss on 
éxdOnode. 
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8n] 7a epi rod ddextpvdvos( ?) 645 yp! Opindev: Kat éore Shos THs 
oivyidos dru Kpids, SHos avtioxidos] as Diibner, exc. xpiddev 1342 ém 
xapas viv AapPBaverar] od povov emi cxerhiacpod éori 7d aiBot &AAG Kar 
émt xapas as Kal viv 1514 dvti Tov more Ofra Kal ovK eorw arriKdv | 
ovK dttiKov TO myVvi« att amdAcTo* odd dpyaixdy’ ode dxpiBdv* ~xre 88 
avtt Tov wore Spra, Kré. 

The originality of our scribe is further manifest in a few absolutely new 
glosses, as follows: Ach. 6 6 64 ged 65 cis 174 (@) ded, (5) 6 
238 & 395 (a2) 4,(6)5 404 Stwice 594 val 749 dpa (cf. 
776, where dpa begins scholium in Mg) 766 dy OéAys (cf. 772, where 
adv Ons begins scholium) 959 & 1010 & v.49 & ~ 50 xalé 
61 & 120 ypets 143 &vexa 500 val 737 &. To this list should 
probably be added a few instances in which one or two letters only 
appear over a word of the text in the same manner that corrections are 
indicated ; ¢.g.: Ach. 766 7 over kaka 769 7% Over dde 773 ov 
overat Av. 448 of over dew. 

Of glosses lacking in Mg but appearing in other mss. only one is 
found in E2: Ach. 405 imjxovoas E2, tarnxovoas dyAover. R; but the 
ellipsis here was perfectly obvious. It is evident, therefore, that Mg was 
the sole source of E2 for the scholia, as well as for the text of the two 
plays considered. 

The arguments to the two plays in Ez are clearly copied from Mg: 
the divergences between the two are few and trivial. To be: sure, 
E2 prefixes to the Acharnenses a list of dramatis personae, wanting 
in Mg as well as in E. But it is evident at once that this list was 
made up afterwards from the entries in Ez itself. The first name is 
AM®., supplied in E2 after vs. 1, which in EMg was not assigned ; 
moreover the Persian ambassador appears as VEYAATAPBAS, a form 
seen elsewhere only in Ez, before vs. 100. 


ScHOLIA OF Rmr 


The redaction of the scholia seen in Rm savors strongly of an edition 
for schoolboys. The nucleus is formed by extracts from the Aldine 
scholia, commonly in the form of glosses ; and these have been supple- 
mented by a large number of original glosses and an occasional note of 
greater length. 

The Aldine basis of these notes is manifest in the following additions 
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to the scholia as they appear in R, T, and E: 710, 8 dveBaddero dé (yap 
Ald.) 7 roéia (rogeta Ald.) as edreAns Rm Ald. 746, 40 7youv (om. 
Ald.) Sixnv xotpwv Boyoere’ Kol 52, tows THv xolpwy (SeApaxiwy Ald.) pov 
766, 41-48 «iwPacw otrw rovely of Tas dps dvovpevol, iva idwow, «i 
mayetat ciciv (Aldus as Diibner) 781, 28 éru de Kal KioGos. In other 
scholia Rmz agrees in single readings with Aldus against R, I, and E: 
742, 3 Ovpuridav Rm1Ald.] Ovparidaéy T, Ovpnridav E, wanting in R 
772, 4 Ovporidav] Gvpytridav RIZE, Ovparidwy T 883, 49-50 vypeldas 
tis . . . Oérnv (Oérw Ald.)] vypetdas . . . Oérw R, vypeidas . . . Oerw* 
ris TE. Cf. 751, 51-4 RmrAld. as Dibner] rapa zpoodoxiav’ doet 
edn Siarivopev del mpds TO wp’ 6 O€ ime OvaTEWapes* Of yap OTOL xYELLO- 
vos Tpos TO Tip yivovrat’ 6 dé StarrewaGpes eire Sua TOV Adv’ SdiarrEewapes 
8 dvti rod diarevapev’  ovtws éeoxdtws ... mpos TH Tupl dua TO 
piyos T2E, om. RI. 

As typical of the manner in which the Aldine notes are often recast, 
I cite: 698 é& TH vavpaxia TH pds BapBapovs 759 nyouv 7 TYyAy TOD 
aitov Kal Tod Geod dmota 802 tdmos éotiv atriKns* you Tas ioyddas 
Tas éx piBddrews 867, 1-2 jpws Hv ert OnBats tyudpevos 732 (a) ava- 
Byre, (0) pds tiv, (¢) av (over paddar) 750 (a) dvyoopevor Ti, 
(4) nAPomev = 810 (a) Tdv ioyadwy, (6) EAaPov. 

The originality of the writer of this manuscript is well illustrated by the 
following notes on vs. 800-825, to be found nowhere else: 800 (a) ov, 
(2) (épwr)a attra 804 (a) Alay, (b) tpobipus, (¢) Boate 805 (a) Totro 
mpos twa Sovtdov atrod yor, (b) ek Tov, (Cc) iva Wome ei Tpwywow 
806 (2) Totro dudiBddrdrAwv gyoi, (5) eel mpobipus ide tpdyew ara, 
tovto yogi = 8o0g_ eit COwKapev adrois Tots youprdéious 811 rdv dvo dy* 
812 yyouv wécov col décw eis ayopdv 814 (a) eldos pérpov, (6) (udv)ys, 
pias 815 dvdwewov 816 & épun = 8817 (2) Hyow wwdAjou, (4) Kal 
Thy emavtod, (¢) gouxey Ste kal 4 parnp adrod xoipos Fv «818 ek Totas 
marpidos trap. 820 @rAGe 821 yéyovey 822 (a) KAalwv, (6) 2AaBe 
d€ Tov odKKov Tod peyapéws 823 & 824 (a) rivos, (6) 6 cvxodavrar, 
(¢) obrou (over of5') 825 exBadAere. The Attic equivalents have gen- 
erally been written over dialectic forms. Longer notes are occasion- 
ally found, ¢g.: 730 ioréov dre pieirar rHv tov peyapéwv dSuiAlav 
738 (? but opposite 737) coucev payixa twa xpprar 6 peyapeds 778 or 
kev UrepPodiKds epuvycay, dua ToTo Taira pyoi 779 €ovxev Oru trep- 


Borixds rédw eouimnoav* 81d eriéper Kol Kol 836 tatra yap mwavra 
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gyaiv, va duaBddrdArAa Twas ovk ayalovs, ods Oedoy 917 (assigned to 
AI.) olwat tatra ta mpdcwra cvykexuueva ciciv: yp mpdcyxes. Compare 
also the following, attached to other comments: 702 dpa zds airév ét- 
TNOEiws KwMmwo(E) 792 dpa TO Aerrov THS TOU ToLnTOD evvotas. The 
reader will readily agree with me, I think, that these unique comments 
can have no claim upon our attention, except as mere curiosities. 





NOTE ON THE BATTLE OF PHARSALUS 
By ARTHUR SEARLE 


F we permit ourselves to imagine that the assassination of Caesar 
deprived us of a possible treatise on military affairs by the best 
general and the clearest thinker and writer of his time, we shall doubt- 
less conclude that his premature death was still more disastrous to 
posterity than to his compatriots. In such a work, written for the 
instruction of later generations, he would have explained his views of 
strategy and tactics more fully than was possible when he wrote his 
Commentaries. Perhaps it was not only for want of time that, in 
addressing the public of his own day, he omitted to mention various 
principles of action which he might need to employ again in encounter- 
ing new enemies. At all events, whether to save time or to keep valu- 
able secrets to himself, he usually prefers to attribute his victories rather 
to the bravery of his men than to his own skill. He does not object, 
however, to make known many of the expedients to which he resorted 
on particular occasions, and the best known of all these is his use of a 
body of infantry at Pharsalus in frustrating the attempt of his antagonists 
to outflank him with their superior force of cavalry. 

That body of infantry is represented in some modern descriptions of 
the battle as repelling a charge made by the enemy’s horse. But this 
is an obvious misrepresentation, since Caesar tells us that he did not 
wait for such an attack, but ordered the infantry themselves to charge 
when the cavalry were beginning to deploy for action.t In fact, a 
charge of cavalry against Roman infantry was in those times never 
attempted. On an open plain, the legions might be gradually worn out 
by the missiles and desultory attacks of horsemen who could not be 
brought to close action, as Curio found in Africa”; but ordinarily, if 
cavalry intended to fight at close quarters, they were apt to begin by 
dismounting. 


1 Caes. B. C. 3, 93- AOD ctl 2s Ale 
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But why, at Pharsalus, could not Pompey’s cavalry avoid the charge 
of Caesar’s infantry, as Juba’s cavalry could that of Curio’s men? How 
was it possible for a body of infantry not merely to drive their mounted 
opponents from their position, but to prevent them from taking any 
further part in the action? And how could heavily armed soldiers not 
merely disperse, but overtake and cut to pieces the light infantry of the 
enemy? Caesar tells us that his men did all this, as if it were perfectly 
natural, and due simply to their strength and speed. The required 
explanation is probably to be sought in the topography of the field of 
battle, which is made partly clear by some of the circumstances which 
Caesar notices. 

According to a custom still prevalent in the official reports of generals, 
Caesar represents himself as greatly outnumbered by the enemy, not 
only in cavalry and light infantry, but also in legionary soldiers. If we 
are to believe in any material difference of this kind between the armies, 
Pompey’s men must have been so much crowded together as to present 
a narrow front ; for Caesar was able to attack all along their line, while 
at the same time he maintained a strong reserve, and had, besides, a 
number? of cohorts detailed for special service. The Pompeian reserve 
was evidently too near the troops in advance of it, so that it was thrown 
into confusion and broken at once upon their defeat. It should obviously 
have been posted upon the higher ground in the rear; but this, 
apparently, was the plan adopted on previous days, when Caesar had 
declined to attack. On the day of battle, therefore, perhaps yielding 
to the urgency of Labienus and his other counsellors, Pompey had 
brought all his forces down upon the level ground. His determination, 
however, not to have any /atus apertum in the engagement, prevented 
him from advancing his front beyond the position in which its right 
flank could be covered by a stream with “obstructed”? banks.? Farther 





ed LOrme tify, 2 okie ii 

2 In 3, 93 the Mss. have the corrupt reading ex cohortium numero. Ursinus 
changed ex to sex. The reading octo in some modern editions assumes from 3, 89, 
cohortes in acie LXXX, that there were eight legions, and that Caesar drew one cohort 
from each. But the counting by cohorts seems to imply that the regular organization 
had been considerably broken up by the campaign. 

° Caes. B. C. 3, 88: Dextrum cornu eius rivus quidam [the Enipeus] impeditis 
ripis muniebat. 
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out in the plain the banks of the stream were presumably less steep and 
perhaps less obstructed by brushwood. It may have been partly for 
the same reason, in addition to those suggested by Caesar, that Pompey 
ordered his men to receive the charge of the enemy without advancing 
to meet them. This is the only point in his tactics which Caesar 
criticizes, as tending to depress the spirits of the soldiers!; as usual, 
he makes the temper of the men the prominent subject of remark, 
suppressing any mention of tactical matters which he very possibly, as 
above suggested, may have preferred to keep to himself. But he 
admits that Pompey’s order produced no obviously ill effects, as the 
charge was sustained bravely enough. 

Some conjecture with regard to the extent of the front of each army 
seems here to be inevitable, little as we can know about it. Caesar 
estimates his force of heavy infantry at 22,000, composed of 80 cohorts, 
an average of 275 men to the cohort. He reports his loss as 200, 
including 30 centurions,” unless we are to restrict the word “ milites” 
to the privates, in which case the total loss was 230. It is clear from 
this and other passages that the business of a centurion in battle was 
less to command than to set his men an example of courage. 

In a combat carried on with short swords, it is clear that only one 
rank of men on each side can be engaged at once; and further, that 
the supporting troops cannot press too closely upon the actual com- 
batants without hindering them in the use of their weapons. Nothing 
could be done in a battle like that of Pharsalus by the mere impetus of 
a mass of men, such as that on which a body of spearmen could depend. 
There would be a tendency, therefore, to diminish the depth and to 
extend the front of a Roman order of battle. On the other hand, the 
supporting troops must have been numerous, and as near the combatants 
as practicable without crowding them, so that gaps in the fighting line 
might instantly be filled, and the retreat of disabled men secured. The 
supports are usually understood to have been drawn up in short columns 
rather than in line, to allow of such retreats without confusion ; and the 
original charge does not seem, by Caesar’s account of the matter, to 
have been made in a regular line, but rather by squads of the most 
enterprising and ambitious men, centurions and others, spreading out as 





1 bid. 3, 92. * [bid. 3, 99. 
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they approached the enemy.! Whether the fighting line, as at first com- 
posed, constituted the whole Jrima acies, does not distinctly appear ; 
at all events, soon after the fighting began, the secunda acies was 
taking part in it as occasion offered. The ¢rtia acies at Pharsalus, 
and probably elsewhere, was the reserve, and should properly always 
have been sufficiently far from the actual combat to avoid being carried 
away by the rout of the others, and to give them an opportunity to 
recover their order after passing between its columns. Such, apparently, 
was not the case with Pompey’s men at Pharsalus. 

Each legion ordinarily fought separately ; for Caesar says that, owing 
to the severe loss sustained at Dyrrachium by the ninth legion, he 
combined it on this occasion with the eighth, directing each to support 
the other ;? that is, apparently, not to allow any traditional custom to 
interfere with filling gaps in the fighting line. But between one legion 
and the next there might ordinarily, perhaps, be some space, corre- 
sponding to a similar opening in the front of the hostile army. This, 
space, however, could not be large without risk of the /atus apertum. 

The battle was not decided in a few minutes, like an encounter 
conducted in somewhat the same way between two clans of Scotch 
Highlanders. ‘The march to the attack began early in the day, and the 
assault on Pompey’s camp, which soon followed the victory, did not 
occur till noon.? The victors, as we have seen, lost only about one per 
cent. of their regular troops, and it does not seem probable, therefore, 
considering the length of the action, that even one-tenth of them were 
in action at once. The whole number being 22,000, the fighting line 
would consequently contain at most 2200 men. If we allow 24 feet 
for each man, the line would be 5500 feet long, somewhat more than a 
mile. Even when we admit that some want of continuity may have 
occurred in the fronts of the hostile armies, this estimate is probably 
rather excessive than defective. But Pompey’s front, if Caesar reports 
his numbers with even approximate accuracy, should have been longer. 
Why were his men thus crowded laterally, as well as from front to rear? 

A stream usually flows from a range of hills somewhere near the 
middle of a bay or recess in the range, and Pompey’s army, although 
on level ground, was not far from the hills. As its right rested on the 
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stream, it had hills near its left flank as well as behind it. On this 
supposition, room had to be made for the cavalry and light infantry 
between these hills and the legions, an arrangement which affords a 
plausible explanation of their contracted front. 

The battle, according to Pompey’s ideas as Caesar afterwards heard 
of them,’ was to be decided by the flanking movement of the cavalry 
and light infantry, without much serious conflict between the legions. 
In order that this flanking movement might operate as a surprise, it 
was desirable that the cavalry should not at first be too far advanced. 
Columns of troops in general, and particularly columns of cavalry, can 
conveniently descend from hills only by definite paths or tracks, which 
will be few if the country is at all rugged. On reaching the plain, the 
cavalry must have had to advance in column either between the hills 
on the extreme left and the light infantry, or between these and the 
legions. To judge from Caesar’s description of the battle, the second 
method was probably adopted. 

But a simple stratagem such as Caesar, and also Labienus, had 
repeatedly practised with success against inexperienced Gauls, was not 
likely to take Caesar himself unprepared. It was probably the crowded 
appearance of his opponents as he approached which suggested to him 
the decisive counterstroke which he explains. It is doubtful, from what 
he tells us, whether he actually formed a separate column, six or eight? 
cohorts strong, marching behind his right flank, which may be suggested 
by his statement that he “set them against the cavalry” ;* or whether 
he simply directed the rear sections of several columns of his reserve to 
be ready to wheel to the right and charge in column at the signal. The 
last method would best conceal his purpose from the enemy, but there 
may have been some practical difficulty in carrying it out. 

According to Caesar, the battle began simultaneously, or nearly so, 
all along the fronts of the two armies. His cavalry were repulsed, as 
he had expected (and possibly directed), by the head of the dense 
column of their immediate opponents, and “gave ground a little,’’* 
without being driven off the field. The Pompeian cavalry then tried 
to deploy in the open space thus secured, having hostile cavalry in 


IRB C. 2g50. PTE (Sig BRO. 
2 See above, p. 214, note. 4 [bid, 3, 93. 
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front, light infantry and hills on their left, and on their right the 
cohorts whose charge was ordered at this moment. It crushed the 
foremost troops of cavalry, who had no means of retreat. The entire 
column was thus thrown into confusion, and, as the only method of 
recovering its order, was obliged to regain the hills from which it had 
descended. In doing this, it necessarily occupied all the available 
tracks by which escape was possible. The light infantry were then 
shut in between the hills on their left and Caesar’s cohorts; they 
could not advance on account of his cavalry, nor retreat by any con- 
venient path on account of their own horsemen. Some might escape 
by scrambling up the nearest hills; but if these were rugged, and 
especially if they were covered with brushwood in those days, it may 
easily be believed that great numbers of men were overtaken and 
massacred upon the level ground, without the necessity of assuming any 
superhuman agility on the part of their assailants. The subsequent 
attack on the left flank and rear of the Pompeian legions, and the 
charge of Caesar’s reserve against their front, secured the victory, as we 
are told, and as may readily be understood if we make the assumptions 
above set forth with regard to the formation of the field of battle, and 
the timidity, equivalent in this instance to rashness, which would seem 
to have governed Pompey in the disposition of his forces upon it. 
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